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Nam de fiunosis philofiophns solas Aristotelcs com saa &milia vocatns est 
jadicio omnium sapieiitmn, quoniam ipse omnes partes philosophic digessit 
secundom possibilitatem sni tempoiis, sed tamen ad finem sapienti® non per- 
Tenit — BooEB Bacon: Opus Majus, p. 4, Yenet, 1750. 

Noi siamo qui tra noi discorrendo £uniliannente per inyestigar qoalche 
verita ; io non ayro mai per male, che Yoi mi palesiate i miei errori, e qnando io 
non aTTo consegoita la mente d'Aristotile, riprendetemi pnr liberamente, che io 
ve ne avro baon grado. — Galilbo Galilei : Diaioghi^ XL, 128, Opere, 
Milano, 1811. 

Bur, — ^Volete che Platone sia nn ignorante, Aristotilo sia nn asino, e qnei 
che I'hanno segnitati sieno insensatd, stupid!, e fimatichi ? 

Fro, — FigUo mio, non dico che questi sieno li pnlledri, e qnelli gli asini, 
come Yoi Yolete ch'io dica ; ma come yi dissi da principio, H stimo eroi de la 
terra, ma che non Yoglio credergli senza causa, n^ ammetterli queUe proposi- 
zione de le quaU le contradittorie come possete ayer oompreso, se non siete a 
fatto cieco e sordo, sono tanto espressamente Yere. — Giosoano Bbuno : De 
Vu\finiU> Universo, Op. ItaL, IL, 67, Leipzig, 1830. 
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The conception of evolution as the law of life^ and conse- 
quently as the law of Humanity^ a conception which links the 
Present indissolubly with the whole Past^ and giyes to the 
study of history a new and deeper significance, is the creation 
of our age. By a yenial, yet fatal error, Catholicism separated 
itself from the traditions of ancient thought; with equal 
exclusiyeness, Protestantism opposed the great labours of the 
Middle Ages ; and the philosophy of the 18th century in turn 
rejected both, shouting the watchwords of Progress and 
Enlightenment, as if these words were then heard for the first 
time. All piety towards the Past was gone. 

With clearer vision the leading minds of the 19th 
century have attempted a reconciliation by accepting the 
positive, and rejecting the negative tendencies of all schools. 
History has consequently been studied with increasing 
ardour, and with ever-widening aims. Nor is it only the 
development of national life which History is summoned to 
investigate. Everywhere questions of origin and develop- 
ment have become paramount. The history of our globe, 
and the development of animal life, are debated with a 
fervour which would have been incomprehensible a century 
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ago. Even the anatomist is no longer contented to display 
what the tissues are ; he must also trace their origin, and show 
how they became what they are. 

The origin and deyelopment of Science are questions of 
high interest, and fortunately admit of being handled eyen by 
those who would shrink from the gigantic difficulties of a 
History of the Sciences. I have been for many years pre- 
paring myself to attempt a sketch of the Embryology of Science, 
so to speak, — an exposition of the great momenta in scientific 
development ; and the present volume is the first portion of 
such an exposition, which I publish separately because in itself 
it forms a monograph, and because I may never live to com- 
plete the larger scheme. 

As a monograph it has not, I believe, been forestalled. 
Numerous and exhaustive as are the works devoted to Aristotle's 
moral and metaphysical writings, there is not one which 
attempts to display, with any fulness, his scientific researches. 
The only considerable treatise which touches on this ground,^ 
is strictly confined within the limits of Natural History. 

Although Aristotle mainly represents the science of twenty 
centuries, his scientific writings are almost unknown in England. 
Casual citations, mostly at secondhand, and vague eulogies, 
often betraying great misconception, are abundant ; but rare 
indeed is the indication of any accurate appreciation extending 
beyond two works, the De AnimA, and the History of 
Animals. The absence of translations is at once a cause and 
a sign of this neglect. Of the 15 treatises analyzed in the 
present volume, only the two just named have been translated, 



* J. B. Meteb: AristoteleM TTiierkunde, Ein Beitrag zur Oeschichte dor 
Zoohgie, Pl^siologie, und alten Phiiotophie, Berlin, 1855. 
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and one of these appeared after my work wacr written.* Nor 
would translations be of much help to the ordinary student, 
unless illuminated by an ample conmientary, such as would 
place him at the requisite point of view for appreciating these 
ancient monuments of scientific labour* I have endeayoured 
to fiimish such a point of view, as far as the limits and the 
object of my work permitted. ^ 

Instead of following the usual plan of weaving together 
Tarious passages scattered through widely different works, which 
thus presents a succinct, systematic, and often &lse outline 
of the doctrines, I haye analyzed the separate treatises, giy^i 
the doctrines precisely as Aristotle gave them (illuminating 
them when necessary and possible from other sources), and 
have never distorted them into modem formul®, nor eliminated 
from them their essential or incidental absurdities. This latter 
point is of some importance. Most expositions of Aristotle's 
doctrines, when they have not been dictated by a spirit of viru- 
lent detraction, or unsympathetic indifference, have carefriUy 
suppressed all, or nearly all, the absurdities, and only retained 
what seemed plausible and consistent. But in this procedure 
their historical significance disappears. Writing as an his- 
torian, not as a partisan, I have allowed the errors and the 
crudities to take their rightfal place beside the plausibilities 
and truths ; thus preserving, as tea as may be, the historical 
colouring derived from the inherent weakness of early Science, 
and the individual weakness of Aristotle. 



* There is, indeed, a yersion of all Aristotle's works, by Thomas Taylor, in 
10 vols. 4to. Bnt there are two reasons for considering this as practically non- 
existent: first, its rarity, only a very few copies having been printed ; secondly, 
and chiefly, the translator's imperfect knowledge of science. I speak of the 
work only from report ; bnt from what I have seen quoted, I belieye the report 
does him substantial justice. 
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That I haye not been nnmindfol of what my predecessors in 
all ages have done towards the elucidation of varions points, 
will be apparent from the notes, of which it is only needful to 
say, that all citations made at secondhand have been scrupn- 
loosly acknowledged, and all references not thus acknowledged 
may be accepted as the results of my own research. It is 
eminently desirable that the growing practice of secondhand 
citation shonld be discouraged; since our native infirmity 
renders us aU sufficiently liable to error, without our taking on 
ourselves the responsibility of other men's carelessness or 
of their misrepresentations. 

Readers who have but small interest in the details of 
Biology, may perhaps object to my having sometimes — espe- 
cially in the notes — ^wandered from the broad path, into the 
windings and obscure alleys whither only a certain class will 
care to follow. Let me plead in anticipation, that although 
my own predilections have seduced me into adding details 
for the sake of a class, I have not sacrificed any general 
interest to such predilections, but merely given these details 
in addition. 

The first draught of this volume was completed in 
February, 1862. The rewriting was finished in July, 1862 ; 
but fi-esh researches, and many revisions, have retarded its 
publication. 

Thb Priobt, 

Janwaty^ 1864. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 

§ 1. It is difficnlt to speak of Aristotle without exaggera- 
tion : he is felt to be so mighty, and is known to be so wrong. 
History, surveying the whole scope of his pretensions, gazes 
on him with wonder. Science, chaUenging these separate 
pretensions, and testing their results, regards them with in- 
difference ; an indifference easily exasperated into antagonism 
by the clamorous urgency of unauthenticated praise. It is dif- 
ficult to direct the opposing streams of criticism into the broad 
equable current of a calm appreciation ; because the splendour 
of his fame perpetuates the memory of his failure ; and to be 
just we must appreciate both. His intellect was piercing and 
comprehensive; his attainments surpassed those of eveiy 
known philosopher ; his influence has only been exceeded by 
the great founders of Religions; nevertheless, if we now 
estimate the product of his labours in the discovery of posi- 
tive truths, it appears insignificant, when not erroneous. 
None of the great germinal discoveries in science are due to 
him, or to his disciples. His vast and active intellect gave 
an impulse to philosophy, and for twenty centuries held the 

1 



2 THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. [CHAP. I. 

world in awe. Then came a change; the long-mnrmoring 
spirit of rebeUion grew strong enough to dethrone him. Ages 
of servility had raised him to an unexampled eminence ; in 
the tumult of revolution this pedestal became a pillory. 
When the Arabs kill a lion, their released terror vents itself 
in insults on the harmless corpse : they kick, and spit upon, 
and apostrophize in sarcasms the helpless image of their former 
dread. It was thus with the great lion of Stagira. Men who 
a few years before would have burned a presumptuous critic 
for daring to think that the great teacher could be wrong, 
were now laughing to scorn the method and conclusions of the 
rejected sophist.^ 

Our task is twofold : we shall constantly have to bear in 
mind the relative (or historical) and the absolute (or scientific) 
aspect which his achievements present ; never permitting our 
natural and justifiable admiration for the effort, to disguise 
our appreciation of its result ; nor, conversely, permitting our 
contempt or disregard of the result, to mislead us into an 
unjust depreciation of the effort. *' It is the destiny and glory 



^ The Tiralence with which some of the ref onners attacked him is at times 
amasing. A good example is Ramus : Scholarum Physicarwm, libri octo, 1565 
(which I onlj know at second hand). Less virnlent, hat not less decided, is the 
antagonism of Nizolius: De veria Principiis et vera Batkme Philosopkandi 
contra psevdo Philoaophos, Parma, 1553. He complains indignantlj of the 
'tQreeks being followed, " perinde ac si essent oracola qussdam Delphica, ant 
arcana divinitns reyelata, qn® nnllo pacto &lsa esse possent," and he compares 
Aristotle to the cuttlefish escaping in a dond of ink — perhaps the earliest 
example 6f this now threadbare comparison. Leibnitz thought this treatise 
worth republishing, and wrote a preface to it ; see Tibaboschi : Storia deOa 
Litteratura Itaiiana^ 1812,, VU. 44, where he truly says that if Nizolius is 
right in combating the Peripatetics, he is less happy in the attempt to replace 
them. A more formidable antagonist is Telesio, whose work, De Natura 
Rerumjuxta propria Principia libri novem, Naples, 1586, 1 shall have to quote 
hereafter. Even more virulent is Patrizio (see Note 9). Giordano Bruno, 
though relentless towards the peripatetics of his day, is more respectful to 
Aristotle. The same must be said of Galileo and Descartes ; and notably 
of Taurellus, in his attack on CiBSALPiNus, pnnningly entitled Alpea Caste, 
hoc est A. Casalpini monstrosa et superba Dogmata discussa et excussa, Frank- 
fort, 1G50. No longer worthy of more than a passing glance is Basso : Phi- 
losophia NaturaHs adversus Aristotekm libri XII^ Elcerir, 1649, though once 
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of the anatomist of Stagira/' says Ibidobe St. Hilaike,^ 
^'to have had before him simply precursors and after him 
only disciples." In yielding onr most ample tribute, we 
must be carefol to make that tribute generously just: 
we must hold the balance fairly, weighing the fEiilures 
with the successes. In an attempt so delicate, I cannot pre- 
tend to have preserved the balance; but I can affirm that 
it has been my constant aim; and I wish that I could be 
certain of so expressing myself as to prevent readers from 
misconstruing either the praise or the blame which will have 
to be pronounced. The risk must be run; both praise and 
blame must be expressed without reticence. Piety towards the* 
Past demands of us to be ready with our gratitude for all good 
work ; and an equal piety towards the Present commands us 
to beware of an exaggeration which would convert panegyric 
of the departed into insults against the living. It is the glory 
of Science to be constantly progressive. After the lapse of 
a century, the greatest teacher, on reappearing among men, 
would have to assume the attitude of a learner. His point of 
view would no longer command the whole field of knowledge. 
The very seed sown by himself would have sprung up into 
a forest to obscure the view. But we who rejoice in the 
grandeur of the forest must not forget by whom the seeds 
were sown. His heritors, we are richer, but not greater than 
be. " The similitude which many have fancied between the 
superiority of the modems to the ancients, and the elevation 
of a dwarf on the back of a giant, is altogether false and 
puerile. Neither were they giants nor are we dwarfs ; but all 
of us men of the same standard, and we the taller of the two 

highly prized. Camfanella I have not read. Gassendi is an uncompro- 
mising adversary (see Note 18). If we except the two great Inminoos intellects 
Galileo and Descartes, the inferiority of these adversaries to the man 
they attack is so conspicnoos that nothing but sympathy with their revolutionaiy 
fervonr can make them tolerable. 

'Isidore Geoffbot St. Hilaire: Histoire Ginhale dea R^gnes OrganiqueSf 
Paris, 1854, L 19. 

1— a 



i THE LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. [CHAP. I. 

by adding their height to onr own : provided always that we 
do not yield to them in study, attention, vigilance and love of 
truth, for if these qualities be wanting, so &r from mounting 
on the giant's shoulders, we throw away the advantage of our 
own stature by remaining prostrate on the ground." * 

§ 2. The ancient biographies of Aristotle have been 
gathered by Buhle into the first volume of his valuable but 
unfinished edition of the Opera Omnia. Meagre in detail, 
and of suspicious authenticity, these are all that modems 
have to rely on for the facts of Aristotle's career. And as 
I was aware, from previous experience, that the whole race 
of compilers is &r from trustworthy, and that little con- 
fidence is to be placed in an ancient compiler (though to 
modems it generally seems as if anything written in Greek 
must have a peculiar authenticity, even nonsense wearing an 
august air in that language), it occurred to me that perhaps 
the mere registration of the dates at which these several 
biographies were compiled, might amply justify scepticism 
as to their accuracy. All ancient writers, except, perhaps, 
Thucydides, are uncritical in their reception of facts. Even 
in our own critical age, as it is rashly called, we find it 
extremely difficult to ascertain the truth respecting celebrated 
persons ; so powerful is the mythical tendency, and so fungus- 
like the rapidity with which lies are propagated. But the 
ancients had not risen to the conception of what constitutes 
evidence ; they were as credulous as children ; and accepted 
almost any marvel which was narrated gravely. 

What then are the dates, or thereabouts ? Aristotle was 
bom B.C. 884. Diogenes Laertius, whose narrative is the 
ftillest, the best, and the most generally followed, was bom, at 
the earliest, nearly six centuries later — i.e. a.d. 200 ; and it is 
even supposed that he was as late as Constantine. The next 
on our list is Ammonius (if the work be really his), who comes 



' This fine passage is <inoted fiom Ludovicub Yinrss by Duoald Stewabt. 
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eight centuries after his hero^ in a.d. 460; and that these 
eight centuries have not been profitably employed in sifting 
tradition, and bringing it nearer to accuracy, may be gathered 
from a single detail noticed by Buhle,^ that Aristotle is made 
a pupil of Socrates, who died just fift^een years before the 
Stagirite was bom. The nearest biographer, in point of time, 
is DiONYSius of Halicamassus (b.c. 50), and this gives a gap 
of three centuries ; moreover, one meagre page comprises all 
he has to say. Hesychius was bom a.d. 500 — nearly nine 
centuries too late ; the date of Suidas is uncertain, but pro- 
bably not earlier than the eleventh century of our era. 

These writers contradict each other on separate points. 
What means have we for deciding between them ? They 
may have had* contemporary documents as their authorities ; 
but what guarantee have we for the accuracy of these docu- 
ments ? It is but just three hundred years since Shakspeabe 
was bom ; throughout this period he has been prized, and 
written about; compilers have done their worst upon this 
subject ; yet what do we authentically know of his life ? above 
all, what value do we attach to the earliest biography, that by 
KowE? 

If, therefore, modem scholars have pieced together the 
various details traditionally preserved about Aristotle, we 

* ** Qois enim Ammommncredat tarn absardam, at Aristotelem per ties axmos 
Socratis, qui din ante mortuas esset, discipolum, eundemque Alexandri in 
itinere per Asiam usqae ad Indos comitem fuisse, temere asseruerit ? " Buhle : 
ArisL Opera f I., 51. It has been suggested that instead of Socrates we 
should read the school of Socrates; but there was no such school. Mr. 
Blakeslby, by a plausible emendation, suggests Xenocbates as the name 
which by corruption has become Socrates. This, however, ill accords with 
the statement of Ammonius ; nor have we anj evidence that Xenocrates 
taught till many years afterwards. During the revision of this chapter there 
has fallen in my way a copy of the Greek text of Ammonius, from the Libraiy 
of St. Mark's at Venice, now first published by Dr. Robbe: Vita Aritiotelis 
ex codice Marciano Greece nunc primum edita, Lugd.-Batav., 1861, which gives 
the same reading as the old Latin translation, previously our only guide. Here 
is the passage: Ituv dk ytvofuvot itrrd icai Sucuy tov IlvOol 9tov xpi)cavTOQ 
abrt} ^ikoao^iiv Tap 'AOrivaiotif ^oir^ Zwicpdrei, Kal awijv r6v, p^XP*- TtXtyriji 
aifTOv xpovov dXiyov ovra. 
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may accept their narrative as the best which is now pro- 
cnrable^ though with no firm reliance on any side when 
separate points are under discussion. I shall not, there- 
fore, occupy the reader's time with discussions, where 
decisive evidence is necessarily deficient; but tell the stoiy, 
by using at my own discretion the narratives given in the 
latest and most authoritative treatises,^ leaving the unprofit- 
able task of weighing imponderable evidence to those who 
delight in such ingenuities. 

§ 8. Stagira — ^which, Bceceh says, should correctly be 
written Stageiros — ^was a town in Northern Greece, on the 
western coast of the Stiymonic GuK (now called the Gulf of 
Contezza) just where the coast begins to take a southerly 
bend. Its situation has been compared with the southern 
part of the Bay of Naples. Immediately south, a promontory, 
like the Punta della Gampanella, and nearly in the same lati* 
tude, runs out in an easterly direction, thus efiectually screen- 
ing the little town and its harbour, Capros, from the stormy 
squalls of the iBgean. Stagira is said to resemble Sorrento, not 
only in the general disposition of its coast lines, but also in 
the terraced windings of its multitudinous orange and lemon 
groves.^ 

§ 4. In this picturesque seaport, Aristotle was bom, b.o. 884, 
that is, exactly one century after the birth of Herodotus ; one 
century before the foundation of the Alexandrian library, and 
the execution of the Septuagint version of the Scriptures ; and 
two centuries before the death of Philopoamen, '* the last of 
the Greeks,'' when the Achsean league dissolved before the 
Boman power, and Greece merged her splendid existence in 
the dependence of a Boman province. 

* BuHLB, L, 80-104. RiTTBB : History of Philoaophy^ trans, by Morrison, 
1839, m. BuLK£8LET: Life of Aristotle, 1839. Stahh, art. Arist, in 
Dictionary of Greek and Boman Biography, 1844. Brakdis: Aristoteles 
seine Academischen Zeitgenossen ttnd nSchsten Nacf{folger, 1853. 7.Kr.l.K^ ; Die 
PhiJosophie der Griechen, 1860, IL 

BULKESLST : Op, ciLf p. 12. 
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EEis {i&thery NicomachuSi was a physician and an Ascle- 
piad; but whether he had any better claim to the honour 
of descent from ^scnlapins than so many others who usurped 
the title/ or simply belonged to the fEunous guild, cannot 
now be determined. It is certain that he was a physician of 
repute, attached to Amyntas II., the father of the Macedonian 
Philip. The fietct of his profession, coupled with the fact of 
Stagira being on the sea-coast, may have been of moment in 
determining his son's studies in the direction of physiology 
and marine zoology. There is indeed a passage in Galen, 
often quoted, which affirms that among the Asclepiads chil- 
dren were taught dissection, just as they were taught reading 
and writing, thus becoming as funiliar with anatomy as with 
the alphabet. But this must be accepted with a large handful 
of salt ; for, as we shall see presently, the Asclepiads, and 
Aristotle himself, were very imperfectly acquainted with 
anatomy. The statement, however, even in its exaggeration, 
points to the important fact that anatomy was not neglected, 
but formed one part of the boy's education ; and this isolated 
isud sums up all we know of that education. 

§ 6. It is unknown how long he remained at Stagira before 
accompanying his father to the court of Amyntas, at Pella, 
where he learned to know and ingratiate himself with Philip, 
who was hereafter to befriend him. Everything at this epoch 
is conjecture, and conjecture may amuse, but cannot instruct. 

§ 6. At the age of seventeen he lost his father. This 
is the next isolated tact which has been recorded, and it is 
important. He thus became his own master, with the com- 
mand of a large fortune ; a perilous condition to most youths 
the temptation to squander his fortune in frivolous dissipation 
must have been great, and could only be withstood by an 
unusual seriousness of mind, or unusual felicity in his social 
connections. So plausible is the supposition that a youth 

^ See Hasless: De Medicis Veierilnu ** AMclepiade$ " dictU, a work only 
known to me at seoond hand. 
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thns circnmstanced will be rained, that idle gossip, which always 
flits about a celebrated name, invented a story of his having 
wasted his means, and having been reduced to sell drags for 
a subsistence ; a story which, however, found refatation even 
among the ancients, and is wholly irreconcilable with the 
known facts of his subsequent career. 

He was young, ardent, ambitious, rich. Athens, the 
glory of the world, though her political sun was setting, the 
luminous centre of Philosophy and Art, beckoned to him, as 
Rome and Florence beckon to the students of our day. Plato 
taught there, and might admit him to the groves of the Academy. 
To listen to this '' old man eloquent," was a rare attraction, 
and naturally it drew him to Athens. Arrived there, he 
found that Plato was absent. Awaiting the great teacher's 
return, he qualified himself for discipleship by three years 
of arduous study. Had he squandered his wealth in dissipa- 
tion, as the babblers reported, he could not have collected 
the treasure of books which he is known to have bought ; 
for in those days it was almost as costly to create a library 
of books as in our own to create a gallery of pictures.® 
To collect books and to read them are not always the same 
thing. With him they were one; and Plato, alluding to 
the extraordinary passion he displayed, called him '^ the 
reader." His writings show how diligently he had studied 
all accessible literature ; and it is to his punctilious quotation 



* According to Gellius, he paid for the works of Speusifpus alone three 
Attic talents, that is about 700/. of onr money, a snm not to be spared oat of 
the profits of dmg-sclling onless bj a merchant prince. In our own dajs 1,000£. 
has been paid for a rare edition of an Italian poet ; but that was merely the 
avidity of a collector's fiiror backed by the wealth of an English noble- 
man. Corions details on the price of books in the Middle Ages may be read in 
MrBATOBi : Dissertazione sopra Pantichitd ItaHanCf Diss. XIHI. Com- 
pare also ELeeben : Geachichte der Classischen Litteratur im MitleUdter^ 
Werke, 1822, IV. In our days of cheap literature — cheap, because we have 
cheap paper, and that because we wear linen instead of woollen clothes 
— ^these details seem to render the darkness of the dark ages more in- 
telligible. 
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of his predecessors that we are greatly indebted for the 
preservation of many fragments of ancient thought. So 
little justice is there in Bacon's sarcasm, that like an 
Eastern despot he strangled his rivals in order to reign 
peaceably.^ 

§ 7. When Aristotle came to Athens the splendour of 
her life was fistst departing, and near at hand was the towering 
greatness of Macedon, so soon to overshadow her on the 
plains of Chaeroneia. The sun was setting on the Age of 
Pericles, and was rising on the Age of Alexander. For 
sixty years Pericles had ceased to thunder from the 
bema ; had ceased to communicate his agitating stimulus to 
art and politics ; had ceased to adorn the beautiful city with 



' Aristotle's precepts, no less than his practice, answer this accusation. See 
Metaph.yH., I, 995 i De Calo, I., 10, 279; and De Animay L, 1. Bacon 
simplj echoed Fatrizio, whose enmity was yirolent and avowed, and who de- 
clares that one canse of this hatred was the abuse which Aristotle heaps on the 
writers from whom his best ideas are stolen. FATRiTn: Discussionum Peripor 
teticarum tomi quatuor^ Bale, 1581, from which learned but nntmstworthj work 
some modems have largely drawn. The first volome contains a life and a list of 
the extant works, with an account of all the Peripatetics. In the third book there 
is a valuable collection of the passages in which A, refers to his own writings ; 
a collection subsequently used and expanded by Ritter, but without the 
acknowledgment due in such a case. The second volume gives an exposition of 
the points of agreement between the doctrines of A. and Plato, and the older 
writers. In the third volume the points of difference are noted. In the preface 
he complains of the insults to philosophers (p. 291-2), and sarcastically adds that 
there is no mention of Hippocrates. (Some modems, coupling this supposed 
silence with the silence of Thuctdides, have argued that Hippocrates lived 
after Aristotle ; but the fact is that Hippocrates is mentioned, and in the 
Politics there is a sketch of his views on climate.) In the fourth volume 
Fatrizio gives full expression to his antagonism. Giordano Brcno, in spite 
of his own opposition to the peripatetic system, speaks with measureless con^ 
tempt of Fatrizio as *' un stereo di pedante Italiano che ha imbrattati tanti 
quintemi con le sue discussione peripatetiche," and vows that he has not under- 
stood the Stagirite, but only read and reread him ** cucito, scucito e conferito 
con mUr altri greci autori amici e nemici di quello, et al fine fatta una grandis- 
sima fatica non sola senza profitto alcuno, ma etiam con un grandissimo 
sproposito." De la Causa Principio et Uno{Opere Ital., Leipzig, 1830), I., 250. 
Fatrizio had many admirers and imitators; a notable one is Basso (see Note 1). 
I have not had the courage to extend my wanderings further through this 
rubbish of dennnciation and criticiBm heaped up by the iconoclasts. 
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his mnnificenoe and taste. Sophocles and Eubipides were 
gone ; and the grand and pathetio drama they had unfolded 
to applauding thousands, had fiEdlen into the hands of 
CHiEREMONy Gleophon, and Theodectes (the last the friend 
of Aristotle), whose eflforts to make rhetoric supply the place 
of |>oetry pointed unmistakably towards decline. Abisto- 
PHAKES no longer laughed at the absurdities, and scourged 
the corruptions of his time, in riotous and reckless farcee, 
which too often wilfully misrepresented persons and ideas 
essentially wise and noble. No great prose writer except 
Xenophon remained ; not one poet of eminence. 

But if a sunset, it was still a glorious sunset, with some 
splendour of the after-glow. Great memories swelled 
ambitious minds. Powerful yibrations were still felt from 
Salamis, Marathon, and Plataaa. Isocrates upheld the 
renown of Athenian eloquence ; and the greater Demosthenes 
was preparing for his matchless displays. Praxiteles was 
at work upon statues, the very copies of which were 
for centuries to be the despair of artists. Scopas, the 
sculptor of the immortal Niobe and the Venus of Milo, had 
enchanted the Athenians with his Furies. Diogenes, with 
drastic energy, despised the citizens from his tub. The 
schools were crowded with listeners to many teachers. In 
every direction there was intellectual activity and social 
ferment. A young, keen intellect would find there abundant 
stimulus. 

§ 8. As years ripened his intelligence, and free intercourse 
with eminent men procured him the advantages and oppor* 
tunity of display, Aristotle gradually won for himself a 
foremost position. He came there a raw ambitious youth, not 
only with the disadvantages of inexperience, but with those 
disadvantages of accent and manner which, in the eyes of 
supercilious Athenians — the Frenchmen of antiquity — made 
him seem almost a barbarian. These, however, he soon 
modified. One f&ct recorded of him — ^that he was some- 
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what given to foppery in costume — ^implies an eager sensitiye- 
ness to approbation, which would have directed his attention 
to anything provincial in his air. Keen, witty, logical, and 
learned, he was a brilliant talker, and in that city of talkers 
could hold his own with the best ; not even refraining firom 
controversy with his great master. Without pretending to 
decide the much vexed question of his ingratitude towards 
Plato, I must express my own disbelief in the accusation ; 
although it is very credible, and by no means derogatory to 
him, that, differing from his master in cast of mind, as well as 
on certain fundamental points of philosophy, he should often, 
during the seventeen years they were together, have been 
seduced into warm, and sometimes irritating, discussion with 
one whom, on the whole, he considered as the noblest of 
thinkers. All opposition is apt to be construed as an offence ; 
and if Aristotle's criticisms and allusions to Plato are not 
always remarkable for their judicial calmness, they have never 
any approach to irreverence. Often in antagonism — ^how could 
this sincerely be avoided? — ^he is never in hostility to 
Plato. Indeed, in the Ethics, he complains of the necessity 
of attacking doctrines held by "dear friends," adding— 
" It is our duty to slay our own flesh and blood where 
the cause of Truth is at stake, especially as we are philo- 
sophers; loving both, it is our sacred duty to give the 
preference to Truth." It is a timidity unworthy of a noble 
mind to shrink from intellectual opposition as an offence 
against friendship, and to suppress convictions for fear of 
misconstruction. 

§ 9. Aristotle remained twenty years at Athens. During 
seventeen of these years, Plato was first his master, and then 
his friend. His health was, like that of most ardent brain- 
workers, delicate. He was short and slender in person ; he 
had small eyes, and an affected lisp. Somewhat given to 
sarcasm in conversation, he made, of course, many enemies. 
On hearing that some one had vituperated him in his absence 
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he hnmooronsly said, *' If he pleases, he may beat me 
in my absence.** His heart was kind, as was manifest in 
certain acts, and is expressed in this saying, ** He who has 
many friends has no friends," which profoundly touches 
the Tery core of the subject, and may be paired off with this 
other saying of his, ** A friend is one soul in two bodies." 
When asked how we should behave towards friends, he said, 
'' As we should wish them to behave towards us." 

Advancing age and development, no less than the decidedly 
scientific bias impressed upon his studies, necessarily caused 
him to take up an independent position with respect to Plato, 
who had little taste for physical science, and whose intellect 
naturally withdrew from those very subjects to which his young 
rival was, by nature and early bias, strongly determined. With- 
out absolutely opening a rival school, Aristotle gradually 
gathered round him a circle of admirers, and began, during 
the last years of his Athenian residence, to give lectures.^® 

§ 10. Among the listeners was Hebmus, the tyrant (or 
ruler) of Atameus, and to him, by invitation, Aristotle went, 
on quitting Athens, after Plato's death. His companion on this 
journey was Xenocbates, the best loved of Plato's disciples. 
What was the object of their visit ? It has been conjectured 
that Hebmus invited them to frame a political constitution. 
The scheme, if such it were, was frustrated by the assassina- 
tion of Hermias, and the fall of Atameus into Persian hands. 
The two philosophers escaped to Mytilene, carrying with them 
Pythias, the adopted daughter of their friend and patron ; and 
Aristotle subsequently married her, out of compassion for her 
defenceless position, and respect for the memory of his 
murdered friend. Worthy of special reprobation, as indicating 
the peculiar infelicity with which calunmy often selects its 



>^ The story of his bayiiig practised medidne at this time, which is fonnded 
on his interest in that art, is refuted hj his express statement in the woi^, 
De Divinatume, I., 468, that in medicine he was only one of the laity, thongb 
aociutomed to philoeqphiie upon it. 
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points of attack, is the hci that his friendship for Hermus, 
and generosity towards Pythias, famished the cruel thought- 
lessness of scandal with its bitterest accusations. Here 
once more may be seen how in this life men are punished 
for their virtues ; as a set-off, perhaps, to the rewards which 
often crown their vices. So little reliance can be placed on 
these ancient scandals, that some call Ptthias the daughter, 
and others the concubine, of Hermias. It is, perhaps, a 
slight objection to both these assertions that Hermias was 
an eunuch. 

§ 11. To the memory of Hermias he raised a statue at 
Delphi, with an inscription; on which act was founded a 
charge of impiety. Nor was the memory of Pythias, who 
died after giving birth to a daughter, less honoured by the 
grateful husband. In his will he enjoined that her bones 
should be laid beside his own. 

§ 12. He had not long been at Mytilene before he received 
from Philip of Macedon the magnificent offer to undertake 
the charge of the young Alexander. From this it is evident 
that his reputation, while at Athens, must have been consider- 
able. To Macedon he went. His princely pupil was then 
fourteen : young enough to receive a determining bias, old 
enough to revere the intellectual force which impressed 
that bias. The respectful love which men of fine intellect and 
generous sympathies so gladly give to their first instructors is 
well expressed in the saying of Alexander, that he honoured 
Aristotle no less than his own father ; for if to the one he 
owed life, to the other he owed that which made life valuable. 

That the tutor and pupil might promenade in the cool 
shade during the hours of instruction, Philip caused a gym- 
nasium to be built in a grove ; and even so late as the days of 
Plutarch, the traveller might still see the shady walks 
{iripiwaroi) with their stone seats for resting-places. Aristotle 
remained seven years in Macedon ; but only four of these 
were given to the education of the prince, who at eighteen 
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becftmo Rogcnt. Thus wUld Devostheses wis thnndering 
«{{«in8t tho ambition of Phiup, who dtimed for Maoedon tha 
hegemony of Greece^ Aristotle was fitiTnnlating and enlarging 
the mind of AxEUXi^En, who wa« «oon to cany the salTer 
shields of Marodon from Syria to Egypt, from Candahar to 
the Indus, and from the Indus to the Persian Gnlf. Popular 
fiction makers the gittat teacher aorompanT the great eonquetor 
on this tipli'mlid expedition ; and one regrets that this is a 
fiction. There was, indeed, other weak for Aristotle to do, 
which the life of camps wonld hardhr have adranoed. Still 
the expedition would haTe been a Tsst experience for him ; 
and his otre^Tving mind could not hare beheld that Taried, 
ahiftin^r panorama without gmat ref^ult. To have passed with 
the eoL<|ueriu^ hi>st8 to Tyi^ ; to have witnessed the foandatum 
of Aleuuidna ; to have hved through the agitations of the 
day at ArWla, when the countless hosts of Darins were 
assembled on the plain beneath the Koordish mountains, and 
there were slaughtered like sheep : to have witnessed the soe- 
eessive subjection of Babylon and Susa, of Persepolis and 
Ecljatana ; and finally to see the young Dionysus, maddened 
with the insolence of sucoess, cut off suddenly in his vonth : 
these were grand experiences which one regrets to think were 
lost to Aristotle. 

§ 13. Although, as I said, the relation between master 
and pujiil lasted only four years, the relation of friendly eonnsd 
on the one Bide, and magnificent gratitude on the other coor 
tinned. Had it not been for Alexander's princely aid, Aris- 
totle^s enormous collections could not have been made. The 
aid is unexampled. It is said, but not on trustworthy 
authority, that Alexander presented bim ^th the sum of 
eight hundred talents, which represents nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds of our money. Few critical readers will 
beUeve that ; and ScHKKinEK, in his edition of the Hi^oria 
AninuUium, quotes with ai>probation the estimate of a jHede- 
oeaaor, who cakulatbs that ihe whole rerenue of Macedon 
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would not have furnished such a sum. Still if we make 
liberal deductionSy and strike off two thirds of this sum, it 
leaves a splendid surplus. The enormity of the exaggeration 
points to an enormous sum. Add to this the statement of 
PiiiNY^ that Alexander gave orders to his hunters, game- 
keeperSy fishermen, and bird-catchers to famish the philo- 
sopher with all the material he might desire— an order which 
at once placed several thousand men at his service.^^ But at 
the same time remember it is Pliny who makes the state- 
ment, and for untrustworthiness of statement he cannot 
easay be surpassed; so that even here an immense exaggera- 
tion may be suspected ; and to sum up, remember that although 
Aristotle must have had a large collection of materials before 
he could have written his work on animals, Humboldt declares 
that there is no trace in that work of any acquaintance with 
animals first known through Alexander's expedition. 

§ 14. After an absence of twelve years, b.o. 855, Aristotle 
reappeared in Athens. He found the Academy already occu- 
pied by his friend Xenocrates ; so that some other place had 
to be sought where he might open a school. This he found at 
the Lyceum, a gymnasium in the vicinity of the temple of 
Apollo Lykeios, founded by Fisistratus, and embellished by 
Pericles. It was the most splendid of the Athenian gymnasia, 
consisting of a mass of edifices surrounded with gardens, 
avenues, and a sacred grove. It had its spacious courts 
with porticos, theatres for professors, covered promenades, 
baths, an arena for wrestling matches, and a stadium for foot- 
races. The walls were adorned with paintings ; the gardens 
and walks were furnished with seats. But we must not sup- 
pose, as many suppose, that this establishment was placed 

" Alexandro Magno rege infUmmato cupidine animalium natnras noscendi, 
delegataque hac commentatione Aristoteli, summo in omni doctrina viro, 
aliquot millia hominmn in totins Asise GnBciaeque tractu parcre jn&sa, omniam 
qnos venatus, aacnpia, piscatnsqae alebant ; quibuaqoe yivaria, annenta, 
alTearia, piscina, aviaria in cura erant ; ne quid usqnam genitam ignoraretor 
ab eo."— Pliny : HUt. NaLj YUL, 16. 
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tmot? ^ut. &*»fnSoD of Aristotle, or that he had nnr Toiee in 
xu tdSid*^ H/t fuziplj receired pennissioii to teadi m the 
mumair tauc ^e&izu; at the peripato$,^ a permisskm vliich 
mi ij>^ zu'jn: ««?epiable becaase the shadr valks o fti e d 
SKuina*^ v> ii2f c^Qcastcimed habit of walking to and fro dnrisg 
Hut teuh^iHfTof kactares. The mune of Peripatetics is oommaolT 
vnyy/vA Vj hare been given to his disciples on aeconnt cf 
ti::« i^fvlt ; bnt as, according to the testimonTof THEoPHKaanrs 
i£i^ Lr^yjs, the libetore-place itself was named o wy w roC f 
Hj^ I'/eklxtT probably gave the title to his scIiooL This 
soj^^^i^A is ecmntenanced by the practice in other cases; 
i'jr w^ £i^d the schools designated by the places wheze ther 
vt^n fvQXid^ unless when some peculiarity in doctrine gaw 
tLi^ thk : thos the Academy, the Porch, the Garden, Megan, 
«sud <lyY*ihf:, sererally gave names to schools ; hot never iras a 
j^MSiiH borrowed from some casual peculiarity in the mode cf 
Jectoriiij^. Korecrrer, Aristotle was by no means singnlar in 
lLi« pmctke of promenading while he taught. 

I I'^. for thirteen years he continued teaching, and 
^x:siy/i]t.yi bis immortal treatises ; powerfully impressing the 
^sr;«d *A tasjuHr disciples, but probably regarded with angiy 
fi:u^p>:Io£t br the patriots, owing to his connection with 
Kixzji^ijKh. And now came the electric shock, Rha^ting 
AtL^i:i£ V> Ler foundations, and agitating her with tumultnaiy 
Lopeti : iLe ^ireat Conqueror was no more ! At once, and 
with ernltazit energy, the anti-Macedonian party took the 
kad in pullic afiairs. Aristotle necessarily was in peril; 
for although, in truth, his life had been blameless of political 
intrigue, and no colourable accusation could be raised 
against him on that score, if only because he was excluded 
from political influence ; ^^ yet as a foreigner, a philosopher, 
and a friend of Macedon, he was trebly odious to the political 



" Kattui: JJtrt. de PScoU d^AUxomdrie, Piris, 1840, L, 30. 
** Thii poUdcml mttimde is conspicaoi&Bly set forth in Mr. Coxgrete's iotio- 
dactkm to his editiaa of the Politics, London, 1855. 
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leaders ; and a pretext for accusation was raised on a ground 
where such pretexts are always easily raised and are always 
dangerous — ^irreligion. He was accused of blasphemy, and 
of paying divine honours to mortals. And vrho were these 
mortals he had honoured ? His friend and his wife. The 
charge may seem frivolous ; but too well he knew the temper 
of the multitude to hope that the absurdity of the charge 
would be a guarantee for his safety. Mobs seldom reason, 
rarely examine. The blameless life and lofty soul of Socrates 
had been no defence against the charges of Melitus; and 
Aristotle quitted Athens, ''not to give the Athenians a second 
opportunity of committing a sacrilege against philosophy." 

§ 16. He retired to Chalcis in Euboea. There he wrote 
an elaborate defence of his conduct, and exposed the calum- 
nies circulated about him. But his health, always delicate, 
and severely tasked by unremitting study, rapidly gave way. 
The Athenians, on his refusal to appear in answer to the 
summons of the Areopagus, deprived him of citizenship, 
and all the honours that had been conferred upon him. An 
idle sentence of death was passed ; but nature had ah*eady 
vn-itten that, sentence in terms that were not idle. He died 
in the sixty-third year of his age, b.o. 822, only a few months 
before the great orator, Demosthenes, also an exile. 

§ 17. His will, which maybe read in Diooenes Laertius, 
tells of his thoughtful kindness. His daughter Pythias, 
his son NiGOMACHUS, his adopted son Nicanor, and his 
concubine Herpyllis, are all duly provided for, and some 
of his slaves are emancipated, others rewarded. 

§ 18. The purposes of this History render it unnecessary 
to enter upon the vexed question of the authenticity of the 
various writings which have passed under his name, had I 
the scholarship which could justify such a digression. The 
curious reader will easily find abundant material on this and 
all cognate points. We have here rather to consider the 
nature of his achievements. The first thing which must 

2 
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strike every one is their encydopsedic extent, nnriyalled in 
the history of literature. In all branches of sdenee then 
coltivated he was proficient. He wrote on Politics, giving 
the outlines of two hundred and fifky-five constitutions ; even 
the little treatise on that subject, which is still extant, is 
thought to be one of the very best works yet written, and 
Dr. Arnold, who knew it by heart, declared that he found 
it of daily service in its application to our own time. His 
Ethics, Bhetoric, and Logic are still by many held to be 
authoritative and unsurpassed. His Metaphysics would of 
itself suffice to found a great renown. His fragments on 
Poetics is perhaps the most valuable of all ancient critical 
writings. And as if these were not titles enough, we must 
now add the several scientific works which form the special 
object of this volume; these embrace Physics, Astronomyy 
Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and Psychology. With 
Sir W. EEamilton, we may say : ** His seal is upon all the 
sciences, and his speculations have mediately or immediately 
determined those of all subsequent thinkers." HsaBL, though 
of a less fervid temperament, expresses himself with greater 
emphasis : ** He penetrated into the whole univejBe of things, 
and subjected its scattered wealth to intelligence; and to 
him the greater number of the philosophical scienoes cm% 
their origin and distinction." ^ 

§ 19. Such an intellectual phenomenon must always excite 
astonishment. Let us form what opinion we may of his 
philosophy, we cannot withhold our admiration of the vigour 
and comprehensiveness of his mind. Nor is this his only 
claim. He is admirable for the intense urgency of his mind in 
weeing scientific explanations of phenomena, at a period when 
such explanations were novelties ; and for the dominant indno- 
tive tendency which led him on all subjects to collect the fiacts 
before reasoning on them. The contrast he presents to Plato 

i« HxoxL : Voriektmgtn uber die GtMch, der PkSo$,j 1838, H, S9S. 
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in this respect is as much to his ftdvantage as the contrast 
in respect of literary power is to his disadvantage.^* Plato 
was the most artistic of philosophers, and, among men of 
great eminence, one of the worst of investigators; not, 
assuredly, from deficient power, bat from his disastrous miscon^ 
ception of Method. In spite of a certain loitering difiuseness 
of style, and an oppressive circumstantiality in refriting 
trivial considerations, no one before Plato, no one since, 
has managed the extremely difficult art of dramatic debate 
on philosophic topics with such commanding success; and 
in consequence of this &scinating art, aided by the union 
of dialectical subtlety with mystical yearnings, a subtlety 
which seems to give a hope to mysticism, and a warrant to 
transcendentalism, no one has exercised a more pernicious 
influence on culture. The charm of the artist has immor- 
talized the vices of the thinker.^^ 

With Aristotle the case is different. His Method although 
imperfect, as we shall shortly see, was not utterly wrong, but 
wrong only in one important particular ; in direction it was 
wholly right. It was a Method which required development, 
and was not like that of Plato, one upon which rational philo- 
sophy was impossible. But as an artist, Aristotle is simply 



'* The contrast is felicitonslj presented by Maurice in the following passage: 
'' The stadent passing from the works of Plato to those of Aristotle is struck 
first of all with the entire absence of that dramatic form and that dmmatic 
feeling with which he has become familiar. The living human beings with 
whom he has conversed have passed away. Frodicus, Protagoras, and Hippias, 
are no longer lounging upon their conches amidst groups of admiring pupils ; 
we have no walks along the walls of the city, no readings beside the Ilissus, no 
lively symposia giving occasion to high discourses about love, no Critias re- 
calling the stories he had heard in the days of his youth, before he became a 
tyrant, of ancient and gloriotis republics ; above all, no Socrates forming a 
centre to those various groups. Some little sorrow for the loss of so many clear 
and beautiful pictures will be felt, perhaps, by every one, but by far the greater 
portion of readers will believe that they have ample compensation in the pre- 
cision and philosophical dignity of the treatise for the richness and variety of 
the dialogue." — Moral and Metaphysical Philo9ophy, 1850, L, 162. 

'• See Chap. V^ "Plato's Mxthod." 

2—2 
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without rank ; and as a writer, with submission be it said, he 
is many degrees removed from excellence. This opinion will 
probably excite surprise ; let it be, therefore, more circumstan- 
tially explained. In works like the Politics, Poetics, Ethics, 
and Khetoric, — works which from their subject do not severely 
task the writer's powers of composition, in the artful dis- 
tribution of materials, — ^he is intelligible, and sometimes 
epigrammatic, although without charm. But where more 
severely tasked, and where he is called upon to marshal 
numerous facts and ideas for effective presentation, so as to 
shape arguments into culminating sequence, his composition 
is rambling, scattered, and confused. There is little illus- 
tration, and no side-lights of suggestion. The want of 
artistic composition renders this absence of illustration a 
serious defect. When a writer's composition is good there 
is less need of illustration, or (to use a favourite word with 
the Florentine Platonists) coUustration, But there are few 
writers who understand this art; and Aristotle understood 
it not at all. In studying his works, and especially in 
attempting to reproduce their arguments, this defect has been 
painfully forced upon my notice ; and when we read praises of 
his style, supported by the great authority of Cicero, we must 
admit the inference that he referred to works which are no longer 
extant, and that modems are awed by the majesty of Oreek 
type. Whatever may be the excellencies of Aristotle's dic- 
tion (and these few modems can pretend to appreciate), the 
defects of his composition are not matters of opinion, but of 
demonstration. 

§ 20. It is not consistent with my design to follpw the 
course of Aristotelian influence through the commentaries of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Porphyry, Iamblichus, Proclus, 
Themistius, Simplicius or Philoponus — which I only know 
through extracts liberally given by scholars; and this know- 
ledge has excited in me the liveliest desire not to read more. 
Nor can we follow the splendid train of the Benaissance in 
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which figure Argybopylus, Gaza, Philelphus, Georqe of Tre- 
bizond, Politian, Hermolaus Babbabus, Laubentius Yalla 
and Beughlin, some of whom will be laid under contribution 
as we proceed. The history of Aristotle is for many centuries 
the history of learning. In the 17th century the tide com- 
pletely turned. It is true that at the close of the 16th 
Cabaubon (1590) and at the opening of the 17th Du Val 
(1619) pubUshed complete editions of the works, which, to 
judge by the reprints,^^ must have been rapidly sold. But 
these were the last efforts of expiring energy. The revolt 
against Authority which characterized that century, was neces- 
sarily directed against the thinker whose authority had been 
most servilely accepted.^® Nor can I find mention of a single 
edition after that by Du Yal. During the whole of the 
18th century there was no edition of the complete works, 
not even a reprint; and only an occasional edition of the 
Poetics and Ethics. Buhle's undertaking (1791-1800) was 
thwarted by the burning of Moscow, in which all his collected 
materials were destroyed. 

§ 21. A reaction began at the close of the 18th which 
has gained strength in the 19th century. Lessing called 
attention to the Poetics by his own luminous comments. 
ScHNEiDEB by his edition of the History of Animals (1812) — 
which, alas ! is even yet the only tolerable edition for the use 
of naturalists, and is very defective — gave an impulse to the 



" BuHLB, L, 229-30. 

" Hegel : Gesch. der Phihs.y U., 416. It is worthy of remark that in 1624 
appeared the work of Gabsendi : Exercitationum paradox icarum adversm 
Aristoteleos libri VII., in which, among other propositions, he maintains these 
four: qnod apnd A. innomera deficiant — immensa superfluant — immensa 
fallant — innomera contradicant In the September of the same year the Par- 
liament of Paris, which in the 13th century had declared some of A-'s works to 
be heretical (See Rooeb Bacon's indignant protest, Opus MajuM, Yenet. 1750, 
p. 10 ; compare also Jourdain : Bechercfiea sur le* anciennes traductions 
Latines d'Aristote, Paris, 1843), issued an edict that on pain of death no oppo- 
•ition against the approved doctrines of the ancients should publicly be taught 
The struggle had become a death straggle. 
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study of the biological works. Fullebobn, Buhle, and 
Tennemann, in their histories of philosophy, began to assign 
him his legitimate position; but it was Heoel who first 
spoke of him with enthusiasm and commanding aathoriiy.'^ 
From this time he began once more to be considered as the 
profoundest of thinkers, whose works emphatically challenged 
the attention of philosophers. Sir W. ELiMiLTON, in this 
country, also lent his powerful aid in the revival, and Bos- 
Hixi, in Italy, with more reserve, called attention to his 
significance.^^ 

Meanwhile scholars have not been idle. Brakdis and 
Bekeeb were commissioned by the Berlin Academy to pro* 
duce a complete edition. For three years these patient 
scholars courageously toiled over the manuscripts in Italy, 
France, and England, and the result appeared in Bekker's 
edition (Berlin, 1881-40, since reprinted at Oxford), and in 
the work by Bbandis already cited (Note 5). A complete 
edition was printed in 1882 by Taughnitz in sixteen volumes, 
and in 1848 by Weisse in one volume, neither of them highly 
esteemed ; and in 1847 Didot began an excellent edition in 
four volumes, edited by Bussemaker, still incomplete.*^ Of 
separate treatises the editions have been too numerous to be 
specified here. 

§ 22. Activity so energetic, after so long a period of 
neglect, was naturally prompted and accompanied by a ten- 
dency to over-estimate the works ; and the danger now is lest 
the reaction go too far. Hegel and Sir W. Hamilton have 



^ Lord MoKBorDO in his Ancient Metaphysics ; Haxbii in hiB Philoeophical 
Arrangemente ; and Thomas Tatlor in yarious works, were enthusiastic 
enough, bat they spoke with no anthoritj. 

^ RosMiKi : Arietotele etpoeto ed etaminato. *' Foiche le qnestioni cfae 
giaccino nella filoeofia aristotelica sono ritali per 1' nman genere, e hi grandcKsa 
e rimportanza di qacste restitniriL sempre ad Aristotele on gimn peaod'autoiita.'' 
«-p. 14 of the Milan edition, 1855. 

^ This, and Buhlb*s, are the editions I hare nsed ; bnt for general coDTeni- 
ence in reference I have given Bekker's pagination as nearljr as possible. 
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done their best to impress on fluctoating public opinion the 
conviction that not only was Aristotle a thinker of vast 
power, but of present worth : not only great in his own time, 
but anticipating the truths of all time. Cuyieb, Isidore 
St. HhiATRE, De Blaintillb, and Johannes Muller, draw- 
ing after them crowds of obedient disciples, have spoken of 
his scientific works as if they were on a level with the science 
of our day, claiming for him some of the most curious dis- 
coveries of' modem research. 

J. Gertee 3 ne ai^ritaii 

^^9 Ni cet exc^ d'honneur, ni oette indignity ; 

and it,will be the task of the following chapters to show that 
both the pM^eglect and the modem deification need revi- 
sion* One pomt only requires to be noticed at present. It is, 
that among his modem eulogists will be found biologists, 
politicians, and msetaphysicians, but no astronomer, no physi- 
cist, no chemist. In other words, in those sciences which have 
advanced to the positive stage, and in which the rigour of 
proof reduces Authority to its just position, his opinions are 
altogether disregarded; whereas in those sciences in which, 
from their complexity and immaturity, the influence of 
Authority and the delusive promises of the Subjective Method 
still gain acceptance, his dicta are cited as those of a puissant 
investigator. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE DAWN OF SCIENCE. 

S 28. In one sense, the dawn of Science is toMal with the 
dawn of human intelligence. Introduced to this mysterious 
universe naked and helpless, man is early forced to gain some 
understanding of its relations to him. At first all is dim 
sensation. To this succeeds a slowly organized classification 
of elementaiy experiences. The great forces of Nature are 
everywhere at work, everywhere manifesting themselves in 
manifold and intermingling motions, which he must appreciate, 
and intellectually disentangle, as far as they directly concern 
him. This is simple knowledge. Science, which is a higher 
sublimation of this knowledge, begins when the forces of 
Nature are appreciated in their relations to each other; 
and in its highest flights all personal relations are merged in 
a grand disinterestedness. At first man stands before ** the 
roaring loom of Time," gazing in helpless perplexity at the 
movements of the infinite shuttles, ignorant of the move- 
ments which may be beneficent, and of those which may 
be destructive to him. But he cannot remain thus. His 
necessities soon change this attitude of wonder into an 
attitude of inquiry. The objects which he sees are of 
pressing importance ; he must observe them attentively that 
he may adapt their powers to his purposes. The preservation 
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of his daily existence depends on the accuracy with which he 
observes, classifies, and infers the properties of objects — ^their 
order of co-existence and succession. He has to find his 
friends and his foes amid the multitude of forces which 
surround him. None immediately announce their quaUties ; 
each has to be carefully watched and tested; the dearest 
friend suddenly proving the direst foe under very trifling 
changes of conditions. Then come intellectual needs ; 
above all, the imperious desire for an explanation. The 
spontaneous activity of his growing intellect urges him to 
make out some scheme by which the various phenomena may 
be bound together. He begins to link the known and acces- 
sible on to the unknown and inaccessible ; he animates the 
universe ; interprets all he sees by all he feels. 

Thus Philosophy emerged from Knowledge. As civiliza 
tion advanced. Knowledge became more extensive and precise. 
Philosophy more ambitious in its sweep. Arts arose, which 
preserved and extended the common fund of Knowledge, 
transmitting it as a priceless heirloom. Those great 
nations which duly cherished this heirloom, and increased 
its store, magnified their existence, and became the glory of 
our race. Those nations which neglected it, perished, or 
continued barbarous — that is, comparatively helpless and 
miserable. 

§ 24. Although in this sense Science may be said to be 
coeval with man, the sense in which modems employ the 
word carries a more restricted meaning. To measure the 
ground ; to measure the seasons and the length of days ; to 
cure a disease or dress a wound; to plough the soil and 
gamer the harvest ; to guide a fragUe bark along a perilous 
coast by the aid of the Pleiades, or '' sailing stars ;" to know 
that fire bums, liquids evaporate, and metals fiise — these are 
among the early experiences of the race, but they are not 
Science. They are the preparatory materials — items of that 
Common Knowledge which the energy of man^ as he advances 
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to matnrity, developes into Science.^ Science, as we now 
understand the word, is of later birth. If its germinal origin 
may be traced to the early period when Observation, Induc- 
tion, and Deduction were first employed, its birth must be 
referred to that comparatively recent period when the mind, — 
rejecting the primitiye tendency to seek in supernatural 
agencies for an explanation of all external phenomena, — 
endeavoured, by a systematic investigation of the phenomena 
themselves to discover their invariable order and conneetionm 
The separation of Science from Knowledge was e£fected step 
by step as the Subjective Method was replaced by the 
Objective Method : L e,, when in each inquiry the phenomena 
of external nature ceased to be interpreted on premisses 
suggested by the analogies of human nature. We shall 
presently state more explicitly the character of these Methods 
(§ 31) ; to prepare the way for a thorough ^preciation of 
them, is the purpose of the ensuing paragraphs. 

§ 25. The history of human development shov^ that 
there are three modes by which we conceive phenomena ; and 
there are only three. The second being a transition from the 
first to the third, we might, in strictness, admit of only two 
distinct modes of conception. The first of these supposes that 
the order and succession observed in phenomena, is due to the 
influence of outlying agencies — ^powers which are super natural, 
above the objects, not belonging to them. The second supposes 
that the order of phenomena is due simply to properties 
inherent in the objects themselves, which properties are 
realities, and form part of the nature of the objects. 
Obviously, things must either be conceived as, by nature, 
passive or active; if passive, they can only be moved by 
superior powers, independent of them ; if active, they possess 
in themselves the conditions of their activity. Thus on ona 

1 To make clear the distmction between Science and Common Knowledge 
would carry ns too fEir ; it will be discnsaed in the Prolegomena to the Hiatcoy 
of which the present tolome f onus a chapter. 
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of two fundamental assomptions, respecting the activity of 
objects, rests every possible explanation we can frame of the 
mysteries around us. 

§ 26. The attitude of mind which is based on the first of 
these assumptions is that which is common to all primitive 
theories. It characterizes what Auoustb Comte names the 
Theological Stage in human development. On this assump- 
tion, all phenomena not of the simplest and most familiar 
kind are referred to the agency of invisible powers, spirits, 
deities, or demons. To these powers, and not to any activity 
inherent in the objects themselves, the changes in phenomena 
are assigned. It is the will of some spirit which moves the 
objects. As this idea of will originates in the analogies of 
human volitions influencing human actions, the same caprici- 
ousness and variability which characterize human actions are 
supposed to characterize external phenomena. Much more 
caprice would be attributed to the gods, because we do know 
something of human motives — greed, anger, and love ; but 
we do not know why Zeus sends a storm in harvest-time, 
or bums his own temple with lightning, or kills a pious man 
by the side of a blasphemer. Variableness is predicated 
of all successions of phenomena, save those of such frequent 
occurrence, that expectation of their being found to vary is 
finally extirpated. 

§ 27. In direct contrast to this is the scientific attitude, 
based upon the second of the two assumptions just rehearsed. 
It never could have obtained acceptance in the early stages 
of our development. It implies a certain advance of culture 
and great familiarity with the orderliness of Nature. Before 
men could refer the changes they observed to the influence of 
properties inherent in the objects, a strong conviction must 
have arisen that the order of succession in phenomena was not 
variable, but fixed. Invariableness would inevitably lead to 
the conception of all changes being due to the relations 
between the various properties of objects — first, by discrediting 
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the interference of an external will, which is essentialfy 
incalcalable ; next, by disclosing that there was really no 
need of anything bat the recognized or recognizable pro- 
perties of objects to account for all changes. 

The conviction that objects are not by nature inert, passiTe, 
acted on only by outlying, supernatural agencies, grew up 
slowly with the slowly-growing perception of the essential 
inyariableness of phenomena whenever the conditions are the 
same. In our day, reliance on the stability of created things 
is unshakeable. The idea of variability is banished from ex- 
ternal phenomena, and admitted only by one school with refer- 
ence to internal phenomena. Whenever a change does not take 
place in accordance with our previsions, we never suppose the 
failure to be owing to the caprice of Nature, or to some out- 
lying power; we at once conclude the presence of some inter- 
fering condition, some relation which we have overlooked. 

Not only is the primitive conception of variability banished 
for ev^r, but in its banishment is included that of externality. 
Causation is now assumed to lie within, and not without, the 
circle of phenomena. Science, withdrawing from all specula- 
tion where it can find no adequate evidence, and where its 
methods are inoperative, refrains from inquiry as to ultimate 
causes, and says nothing respecting the mystery of creation ; 
in dealing with created objects, and with natural phenomena^ 
it presupposes no variableness in their order of succession and 
co-existence. Thus the clergyman who told the farmer that it 
was useless to pray for rain till the wind changed, had embraced 
the scientific view, and had learned to distrust appeals against 
the order of Nature, because that was not a variable order. In 
earlier days this man would have considered the direction of 
the wind quite insignificant, and would have believed that 
prayer was likely to determine a change in the weather by de- 
termining a change in the will which regulated it. 

To the mind of men in the primitive, theological stage, the 
sun was a god driving a chariot of fire, the moon a goddess 
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an^ a huntress. So difficult was it to escape these personifi- 
cations that we find remnants of this Polytheism even in the 
teaching of the Christian Church, which assigned to every 
planet its tutelary angel.^ The scientific mind replaces these 
gods and angels by laws of nature, according to which the 
planets move by forces similar, and under conditions similar 
to those observed in all other moving bodies. It having been 
discovered that the orbit of the planets is an ellipse, Newton 
demonstrated on dynamical principles that a body could only 
move in such an orbit in virtue of two forces, the variations of 
which are in a reciprocal ratio with the vector — the one force 
being centrifugal, the other centripetal. Thus the law of gravi- 
tation dethroned the arbitrary agencies. Though in itself not 
more intelligible than the action of the gods, this law has the 
supreme advantage of linking astronomical and terrestrial 
phenomena into general harmony, and admitting of a syste- 
matic co-ordination of all observed facts. Besides this, it gets 
rid of the presumed variability in the agency, and leads to the 
careful study of the inevitable order ; instead of encouraging 
attempts, by prayers, suppUcations, invocations, or the sacri- 
fices of animal life, to persuade the inevitable order to alter its 
course. 

§ 28. These two sharply opposed modes of conceiving 
phenomena, one of which aims at penetrating the mysteries of 
existence, and explaining the external order by knowledge of 
the ultimate causes, the other of which aims only at detect- 
ing the exact relations of co-existence and succession which 
determine that order, without any hope of knowing the ulti- 
mate causes : these two modes require some intermediate 
transitional mode which will enable the mind to pass from the 
one to the other. Such a transition is efiected in the Meta- 
physical stage, which agrees with the theological inasmuch as it 

• " Le P^re Schot, jesuite, a ^crit qa*en 1660 on voyait k Rome la BagUique 
dea Sept Angea Gubemateurs des Planetes." — Sayeioen : Hist. de» Progres de 
PEsprit Humain, Paris, 1775, p. 222. 
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also assumes a knowledge of the ultimate causes, and assumes 
that these causes are in essence independent of the* objects.' 
But it differs from the theological in discarding the idea of 
these agencies being variable ; by this it forms the passage to 
a scientific conception. In the place of deities it assumes 
abstract entities. Thus by gradual modifications the personal 
agency becomes an impersonal agency, the deity an abstraction, 
and this in turn becomes more and more material, as we see 
in the succession of 1, Spirit; 2, Entity; and 8, Fluid or 
Ether. 

Although the entities which are assumed as the ultimate 
causes of change are neither the objects themselves, nor 
properties of the objects, they are assumed to be ingeparable 
from the objects and invariable in their agency. It is thus 
they form an easy transition to the more purely objectiyo 
conception of laws. For example, the Vegetal Soul, which 
is supposed to be the cause of all the phenomena observed in 
plants, is not a plant, nor a property of the plant, nor the 
resultant of the plant's many properties ; it is an existence 
svi generiSy in virtue of which the plant is. At the same time 
this Vegetal Soul is exclusively limited to the plant ; it has 
no other form of existence ; it exists only under the con- 
ditions of plant-life. And when the biologist patiently traces 
out these conditions, the metaphysician willingly accepts 
them, simply protesting against the supposition that the life 
of the plaut is due to nothing more than the mutual action 
and reaction of the properties inherent in the molecules com- 
posing the plant ; he asserts that, over and above these, there 
is the Vegetal Soul, arranging the molecules and directing 
their forces. 

§ 29. Such are the three modes of conceiving the course 

' <* Le caract^re fondamental des conceptions metaphjsiques est d'envisager 
les ph^nom^nes independammcnt des corps qui nous les manifestent, d'attriboer 
aux proprietcs de chaque substance nne existence distincte de la sienne."— 
CoMTB: Coura de PhUosophie Positivef 1835, IL, 446. 
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of nature which will everywhere be found curiously interwoven 
amid the web of human history. Each has been predominant 
at certain epochs. Each has had a potent influence on our 
culture. But it is obvious that after the mind has passed 
through its earlier stages of development, progress is seriously 
impeded bytheological and metaphysical explanations of natural 
phenomena. Whether such explanations are now desirable in 
any other department of inquiry, is a question which need not 
here be agitated ; it is certain that they are obstacles to the 
progress of science. The theological explanation is an 
obstacle, because instead of stimulating the mind to a close 
and reverent study of the truths revealed in Nature, it directs 
the attention to whatever has been assumed respecting the 
will and purpose of deities, supposed to be manifested in 
phenomena. The metaphysical explanation is an obstacle, 
because it withdraws attention from the close scrutiny of 
facts, and deludes the mind with unverified, unverifiable 
assumptions.^ 

When an epidemic fever wasted the Grecian camp, the 
cause was at once assumed to be Apollo's wrath. Had not the 
Deity been angered, the people would not have been punished. 
What had angered him ? Surely it must have been the insult 
offered to his priest ? Acting on this natural inference, the 
Greeks bethought them how to appease this wrath. In the 
Crimea our troops also suffered from fever ; we bethought 
ourselves of the ventilation and drainage : an idea which to 
the Greeks would have appeared not only inefficacious, but 
impious. On the Palatine Hill, the Bomans erected a Temple 
to the Goddess of Fever. We build fever-hospitals, and 
our form of prayer is a dose of quinine.^ 

* ** Noas deToxiB examiner la nature par tons les moyens que foumissent 
I'obBervation et I'exp^rience ; et non leur snpposer des principes sur lesqnels 
Tesprit se repose et croit ayoir tout fait lorsqu'il lui reste tout k faire." — 
ViCQ d'Aztb: Ditcours sur VAnalomie, CEuvreSf 1805, IV^ 15. 

* To a mind even moderately trained in the nse of evidence and logical 
connection, ancient snperstitiODB ar» absolutely xnconceiTable. What, for 
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So long as diseases were conceived to be the products of 
snpemataral agency, their core was properly sought in invoca- 
tions, sacrifices, prayers and charms, rather than in the study 
of the organism, and an accurate acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of objects. And although it is true that reliance on 
supernatural appeals never wholly excluded reliance on all 
natural means that were known, the quinine being administered 
as well as the prayer, yet the mere hct that men conceived 
the order of phenomena to depend upon a mutable will, was 
an obstacle to the thorough and patient study of natural 
means. No sooner was it understood that diseases were the 
results inseparable from certain conditions of organic sub- 
stances, and that under similar conditions the action of these 
substances was invariable, than the mind recognized the 
necessity of relinquishing a vain reliance on invocation, and 
gave its severe attention to the study of objects, and the con- 
ditions of health and disease. 

§ 80. The theological, metaphysical, and scientific ex- 
planations have three difierent criteria, or guarantees. The 
guarantee of the first is sacerdotal. A conclusion is held 
to be certain, if it is conformable with the doctrines of which 
the priesthood is the interpreter. Those doctrines, being 
received as indisputable, form the standard of all truth. The 
guarantee of the second is somewhat less absolute ; it admits 
of question, because it is based on reason, not on fiEdth; 
nevertheless, any conclusion which can be logically deduced 
from general doctrines accepted by metaphysicians is held by 
them to be demonstrated. To the theologian it is enough if 
he can adduce a text. To the metaphysician it is enough 



example, can we suspect to haye been the grounds on which the Druids believed 
that in any perilous juncture thej could be guided hj the writhings of a djing 
man ? Thej seized some innocent wretch, plunged a knife in his breast, '* 4 oe 
coup mortel ce miserable tombant k la renverse, on augurait de Pey^nement 4 
yenir en observant les circonstances de sa chiite, les oonvulsions de diff^rentes 
parties de son corps, et le rejaiUissement de son sang." — Histoire LitHraire de 
la France, by the Benedictines of St. Maar, 1733, L, 28. 
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if he can dedace his proposition from ^' clear and distinct 
ideas." 

The guarantee of science is in the verification of expe- 
rience, direct or indirect (§ 64). It distrusts the validity 
of a priori conclusions, or of any explanations drawn solely 
from general ideas of Nature's order, unless those general 
ideas have themselyes heen rigorously demonstrated to be 
necesritiea of thought^ or to represent the observed order, 
(§ 68 a). What must be, or may be, has to give place to 
what is. The general doctrines of Science are never, like 
those of Theology and Metaphysics, conceived to be final. 
However firmly fixed at present, they may be shaken to- 
morrow by a new discovery. Moreover, in the general 
doctrines of Science, while one portion is understood aa 
beyond dispute until the horizon of knowledge is enlarged, 
another portion is admitted to be more or less hypothetical 
and approximative. In every case Science welcomes scrutiny 
and scepticism; its final guarantee is confonnity with fEict. 
Its general doctrines have been slowly elaborated, verified 
step by step, and therefore, to a considerable extent, they 
represent the actual facts, and are not arbitrary assumptions 
founded on slight analogies, or conclusions deduced from 
unverified prenusses.^ 

The contrast between the metaphysical and scientific 
guarantee is that the verification which both need is by the 
one disregarded and by the other emphatically put forward. 
While both the metaphysicist and the physicist draw conclu- 
sions from their general doctrines, the one is contented with 
logical symmetry, the other demands the confrontation with 
fact. The ancient astronomers believed in the uniformity of 
the celestial revolutions, and in the circularity of their orbit. 

■ — ■ ■ — — "^ ^ ■ * ■ - - — — — -- ----- - - - - I — 

' " Expliqner nn phlnom^ne se rednit toajours k faire voitqae leg faits qa*il 
pr^sente se saivent dans an ordre analogue k I'ordre de succession d'autres faits 
qui sont plus familiers, et qui dds lors semblent Stre plus connns."— Babthez : 
Nauveaux Elemen» de la Science de Pffomme^ Paris, 1816, L, 8. 

8 
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On subjectiye grounds this belief is not only logical, but 
irresistible. How, as M. Biot remarks,^ could men imagine 
these movements to be yariable, which were seen to be 
performed in perfect freedom, and in periods rigorously 
constant, no obstacle being suspected? How could such 
movements be accelerated or retarded, being, as they were, 
eternal, and due to neither impact nor resistance ? From this 
assumption of uniformity, the circularity of the orbit was 
a necessary conclusion. The logical chain was perfect. It 
so completely fettered the mind as almost to bar the way 
against the admission of the truth. Kepleb had difficulty 
in accepting his own discovery, when indubitable proofs 
revealed that the orbit of Mars was not circular, and con- 
sequently that its velocity was not uniform, but subject 
to periodical variations. Thus nothing could be more 
plausible, considered a 'priori, than the ancient theory; 
nevertheless, no sooner were adequate means of Verification 
applied to the theory than the whole fabric tumbled down 
like a house of cards. 

§ 81. I have thus endeavoured to characterize the three 
modes of speculative inquiry by which in all ages men have 
explained the facts of nature; these modes, as Auoustb 
CoMTE profoundly saw, constitute the necessary evolu- 
tion of speculative thought. To get rid of the equivoque 
which lies in the phrases theological and metaphysical, we 
may group all three under the Subjective and Objective 
Methods, their tendencies being thus characterized : the 
Subjective draws all explanations of external phenomena from 
premisses directly suggested by consciousness ; it identifies 
the external order with the internal order. Obviously, this 
is the primitive method. When in the early days of our de- 
velopment we find ourselves face to face with phenomena, the 
order of which we do not understand, we satisfy the irresistible 
impatience which demands an immediate explanation, by 

^^^— ■ —■ ■■ ■ ■■■■ ^ ■ I ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ I I ■ .1 .11 ■ ■■ I ■■ - ■■ ■— ^I^M^I^— ^ 

^ BiOT : jStudes nor VAMtronomie Indienne et Chinoue, 1862, p. 58. 
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assuming that the objects are moved as we are moved. We 
feel that our own actions are determined by our volitions, 
by the mysterious something within us; and we assign a 
similar cause to the motions of external objects. Quite other- 
wise is it with the Objective Method. This arises out of a 
more extensive and precise knowledge of the objects, fami- 
liarity with which gradually reveals something of their order 
of co-existence and succession. As such knowledge accumu- 
lates, it irresistibly pushes aside the- interpretation which was 
originally drawn from consciousness. It reveals the cosmical 
order more and more as a system not measurable by the 
analogies of human personality. Under the light of this 
knowledge men cease to suppose anger behind the violence of 
a storm, or prophecy in the gloom of an eclipse. The savage 
who thinks the watch is alive, can only be made to relinquish 
this subjective hypothesis by acquiring positive knowledge of the 
properties of steel springs and the actions of a mechanism ; 
but no sooner is this objective knowledge acquired than he 
ceases to have recourse to the analogies of his own nature 
for an explanation.^ 

The Subjective Method claims direct knowledge of the 
nature of things and the ultimate causes of all changes. The 
Objective Method by looking at things, assuming the position 
of simple spectator, renounces all hope of ever penetrating 
the mysteries of existence, of ever knowing the intimate 
essence of things, and only hopes to detect the invariable 
order of co-existence and succession. The one claims a 
knowledge of " noumena," the other a knowledge of the laws 
of phenomena. 

* The inflaence of the Subjective Method is constantlj traceable in com- 
mercial and other enterprises rashlj undertaken bj men in the confidence that 
facts will bend to their desires. A man sees great adyantage to himself t/ events 
take a certain direction ; and he believes that this direction will be taken 
because he greatlj desires it. The more objective mind sets aside its wishes 
and tries to calculate the chances of the direction firom a knowledge of the ex- 
ternal conditions. 

8— s 
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§ 81 a. It is eyidenty therefore, that since the Sabjectiye 
Method arises from our ignorance, and the Objectiye from 
our positive knowledge, there can have been no period in 
the history of oar race in which either Method obtained 
exclusive acceptance. Even the earliest and most ignorasnt 
tribes mast have so tai familiarized themselves with certain 
phenomena as to have explained them without reference to 
the deities spontaneously invoked in less familiar cases. The 
observed properties of the things themselves were deemed 
sufficient for the immediate production of the changes, so 
that by availing himself of these properties man was often 
able to modify the course of phenomena according to his 
needs. After learning that unless the wood were dry even his 
fetish could not make it bum, he soon came to fix attention 
on the dryness, and to cease invoking his fetish. On the 
other hand, the most advanced European naticms, although 
they have frankly assumed the scientific attitude with re^ 
spect to most cosmical phenomena, still retain in their 
systems a large admixture of theological and metaphysical 
conceptions. 

The rise of the Objective or Scientific Method is a late event 
in the history of man, if we consider it not in isolated fragmen- 
tary efibrts, but as a systematic and conscious attittide cf mind. 
A late and glorious event, of which no trace is visible in the 
early civilizaticms. The dawn of this new era in which Nature 
was investigated without reference to supernatural agencies, but 
solely with the view of deciphering her alphabet, and reading 
her own sacred writing, is to be sought in Italy. It was the 
Oreeks, and especiaUy the Italian Greeks who commenced this 
revolution. In saying this I am not unmindful of the opinion, 
held by many learned scholars, that the East was ^the cradle of 
Science. It is not a subject that can be adequately discussed 
here ; nor can I pretend to the erudition requisite for its dis- 
cussion. But leaving the subject in worthier hands, there is 
one general consideration which to my mind carries conviction. 
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We have no eyidence whatever that the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Persians, or Hindoos, conceived the true scientific Method ; 
and there is positive evidence that they could not have had the 
scientific knowledge often attributed to them, simply because 
they had not the Instruments by which such knowledge is 
attained. They had not the requisite Mathematics ; they had 
not the Instruments. Unless facts are accurately known, laws 
must remain obscure. But accuracy in the knowledge of facts, 
that is to say, scientific accuracy, depends on instruments of 
metisurement and calculation. Science is pre-eminently quan- 
titative, i. e., dependent on exact appreciations of quantities of 
time, space, and force ; and hence its progress is intimately 
connected with the perfection and application of Instruments 
of measurem^it and calculation. Wanting these, the East 
necessarily wanted scientific knowledge. 

Not only am I compelled to follow those scholars who dis- ' 
credit the claims of the East to any initiation of the era of 
science, but I should also question the claim, more commonly 
allowed, of the Eefvptians as astronomers. That they made 
Bomarous observaSs. and amassed some of the prejLtory 
material, is admissible, without involving any assent to their 
scientific daim. It would be difficult to show that they had 
mastered any of the initial conceptions. We read, indeed, of 
priests, relieved from toil, devoting their leisure to study ; but 
what was the nature of that study ? We hear of their careful 
observations and their enormous annals, on which point 
exaggeration is traditional : Hippabghus E^eaks of the 
Assyrians having continuous records for 270,000 years ; 
DiODOBUS says the Chaldeans claim for their observations an 
antiquity of myriads of years ; and " Martianus Capella 
adopts a statement that astronomy had been practised in secret 
by the Egyptians for 40,000 years before it was divulged to 
the rest of the world."^ If this were true it would only the 

' Lbwis : Historical Survey of the AMtronomy qf the Ancients, 1862, 
p. 264. 
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more decisively refute their pretensions ; since to have obseryed 
the heavens for forty thousand years, and not discern a single 
astronomical law, proves them to have been without the 
rudiments of exact Science. Indeed, when we reflect that 
they had not discovered one of the fundamental laws of 
motion, and were unacquainted with trigonometry, it is obvious 
that they were without exact knowledge, and without the 
means of obtaining it.^^ 

The Egyptians made observations which were sufiSciently 
accurate for many of their needs, but not for science. And 
no sooner do we pass from Astronomy to the other sciences 
than discussion ceases. No one thinks of assigning the 
origin of Dynamics, Optics, Acoustics, Anatomy, &c., 
to the East. It is undoubtedly to the Greeks that we 
must look for these ; as it is to them that we must look 
for the systematic adoption of Method. The researches of 
the Pythagoreans on the vibrations of bodies are the earliest 
researches in Physics which were conceived in a scientific 
spirit.^^ By the development of the mighty instrument of 
calculation, and by their stedfast constancy in investigating 
the causes of phenomena irrespective of theological bias, this 
wonderful people began that intellectual movement which in 

'° " A la reserve da gnomon, tons les instmmens astronoiniqQeB sont des 
inventions des Grecs. Nul autre people n*a prodait ancone observation qui 
xn^ritat ce nom." — Det.ambbk; Hist, de VAatroncmie Anctenne, 1817,1., p. 20. 
Compare also Montucul : Hiatoire des MathHnatiquea, 1768 ; and Mussxir- 
BBOECK : Cours de Physique Expirimentaley par Sigaub de ul Fond, Lejden, 
1 769, I., p. SS. On the astronomj of the Hindoos see Biot : titudet tnr 
rAstronomie Indienne et CAtitoue, 1862, p. 47, where it is proved that the Greeks 
were the parents of Hindoo science. 

" ** Pendant que Ics Etmsques tortnraient et defignraient la Nature poor 
faire coincider les ph^omdnes qa*ils observaient avec lenrs idees mytholo- 
giqaes, et que les Grecs tonmaient lenrs plos grands efforts vers les probldmes 
metaphyBiques qui snrpassent les forces hamaines, les habitans da Midi de 
I'ltalie cultivdrent les sciences de Tobservation, saivaient la methode exp^- 
mentale, et contribaaient aux progrds de la g6om6trie et de rarithmctiqae. Les 
recherches des Pythagoriciens snr les vibrations des corps sont les plus andennet 
experiences de physique qui soient parvenues jusqu* k nous." — Libbi : Hisioirt 
des Sciences MaUUtMLiiques en Italie, Paris, 1838, 1., 28. 
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modem times has achieved conquests more glorious than the 
dreams of poets. 

§ 82. Observe the significance of the fact that the 
Greeks gave us Mathematics. Of all sciences this is the one 
which most rigorously typifies the true Method. In it there 
is no place for the supernatural. It admits no outlying 
agencies. It fixes the mind on relations, and only on relations. 
By so doing it coerces the mind to maintain the strictly 
scientific attitude, namely, the most watchful solicitude respect- 
ing accuracy, both in data and conclusions. Much has been 
written about the superior certainty of Mathematics ; but this 
does not, I conceive, result from the simplicity of its symbols, 
nor from the simplicity of the ideas involved ; since it is 
obvious that we may employ very simple symbols and very 
clear ideas, yet arrive at very uncertain and very absurd con- 
clusions.^^ The superior exactness and certainty of Mathe- 
matics are due to the fEict that no hypothesis is allowed 
to stand for more than an hypothesis ; no deduction takes 
its place as a datum until it has been demonstrated. 
Whereas in all other sciences the mind has great difficulty in 
restraining its impatience, and is thus induced to employ un- 
verified data, and to rely on unverified deductions ; but when- 
ever the data and the deductions have been rigorously verified, 
the truths of Physics and Chemistry are as certain as those of 
Mathematics. 

There is a second important element in scientific 
research for which we are indebted to the Greeks : the 
systematic employment of Scepticism ; without which, indeed, 
research would be vain, and a true Method impossible. The 
Greeks, unwilling longer to acquiesce in traditional dogmas. 



^ ** Une proposition toat k fait absordc peat dtre extremement precise, 
comme si Ton disait que la sorame des angles d'un triangle est ^gale & trois 
angles droits ; et une proposition trds certaine pent ne comporter qu*une pre- 
cision fort mediocre, comme lorsqu'on affirme que tont homme mourra." — 
CoMTK: Cows de PhUotophU PonUve, 1830, 1., 103. 
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early saw that if Observation and Beason were to be the 
guides in investigation, these gaides, being fallible, required 
perpetual vigilance. " Men who desire to learn/' said Aris- 
totle, ''must first learn to doubt; for science is only the 
solution of doubts : '* ^' an aphorism, novel in those days, in 
our own a truism. 

That the Greeks imperfectly practised the scepticism 
which they inculcated, will be seen by and by. In their 
eagerness to explain phenomena they were far too ready to 
accept observations which had not been controlled, and deduc- 
tions which had not been verified. Nevertheless it is their 
immortal glory to have recognized the necessity of proof; and 
this recognition was itself consequent upon their ceasing to 
interpret phenomena as the direct results of supemartural 
agencies. Hippocrates, amid much that is preposterous in 
the eyes of modem science, exhibits the new spirit which was 
then guiding inquiry. Let us cite an example. Speaking of 
a disease which was attributed to a god, he remarks, *' For my 
part I think this disease comes from a god just as others do ; 
and that there are no diseases more divine or more human 
than others. Each disease comes according to natural laws ; 
none has any other origin." i* 

§ 83. A fortunate union of temperament with culture 
enabled this wonderful people to range through Nature in 
pursuit of the true relations of things, without perplexing 
themselves by fictions imagined respecting outlying agencies, 
essentially mysterious. The mysteriousness was not denied ; 
it was simply set aside, removed from the sphere of scientific 
thought. The Greek had a free, independent spirit, adven- 
turous, rebellious, curious; and boldly doubting, sought a 



" Metapk,, IIL, 1. Compare Phys., I., 2. Ix« 7^9 ^f^ooo^iav 17 vrl^cc. 

*^ Hippocrates : De Alfre, Aquis, et Locis. CVII., Ed. Cobat, Paris, 
1800, L, 100. Ifioi Sk Kal aiirktft doxiit ravra rd irdOea Sua <7vac, xai r* SKka 
w&vrat Kai oifdkv iripov hkpov 9iioTtpov, oiiik AvifpufxivufTtpoVf dXXd iravrm. StJut 
iKcurrov di ix^i ^vctv t&v rotovriwp, cat oviip dviv ^vciog yiyvirau 
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solution of his doubts in his own way. He refused sub- 
mission to established doctrines. He would accept neither 
priest nor philosopher as his oracle. Without directly con- 
tradicting the priest, he boldly erected his own Academy 
beside the Temple. 

Both their weakness and their strength aided the Greeks 
in this new enterprise. For it was a weakness in them that 
they had little sympathy with that sense of the Infinite 
which characterizes some other eminent nations. This is 
Tisible in their Art : an Art matchless in clearness and pro- 
portion, in the beauty of arrested lines, and the repose of 
symmetrical simplicity; but having none of those finer 
issues which escape into the sublimity of Christian Art. 
Greek Art is a lute, not an organ. 

Abistotle is a striking illustration of this excellence and 
this defect. He seems utterly destitute of any sense of the 
Inefiable. There is no quality more noticeable in him than 
his unhesitating confidence in the adequacy of the human 
mind to comprehend the universe ; a quahty obviously con- 
nected with the defect just mentioned. He never seems to be 
visited by misgivings as to the compass of human faculty, 
because his unhesitating mind is destitute of awe. He has 
no abiding consciousness of the fact deeply impressed on 
other minds, that the circle of the Enowable is extremely 
limited ; and that beyond it lies a vast mystery, dimly recog- 
nized as lying there, but also recognized as impenetrable. 
Hence the existence of Evil is no perplexity to his soul ; it is 
iuscepted as a simple fact. Instead of being troubled by it, 
saddened by it, he quietly explains it as the consequence of 
Nature not having correctly written her meaning. This 
mystery which has darkened eo many sensitive meditative 
minds with anguish, he considered to be only bad orthography 
(§ 107). 

Although ready enough to recognize the fallibility of 
meUt h.e nowhere, that I remember, expresses a conviction of 
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the inherent fallibility of reason. His contemporary, the 
author of Ecclesiastes, passionately declared that all science 
was vanity. Nor was this merely the dejected expression of 
his own sense of miserable &ilure ; it was the serious conviction 
of human infirmity. Not only had his e£forts fiailed, all men 
would fail, because the task was greater than human strength. 
Such doubts never assailed the Greek. Great as his fiailure 
was, he had little suspicion of it, and no suspicion of human 
frailty. Where he knew that his insight fell short, he was 
assured that the gaze of his successors would penetrate. For 
the race, if not for himself, he had regal pretensions. 

§ 34. This royal confidence powerfully aided the develop- 
ment of Science. It gave the stimulus to research, and made 
inquiry adventurous. Yet it also exercised in one respect a 
retarding influence. It prevented due circumspection. It 
caused scepticism to stop half-way. It relied too securely on 
logical deduction ; and accepted evidence without cross-exami- 
nation. A little more distrust, a more modest hesitation, 
might have prevented that precipitancy to which alone many 
errors were due. 

But if this confidence had its drawbacks, it had also its 
incitements. It led to the laborious study of Nature, merely 
with a view to knowledge for the sake of knowledge, and not 
with a view to Beligion, nor the interests of Commerce. 
Science acquires her dignity, and her supreme power, from 
her noble disinterestedness. Although her researches even in 
the remotest regions are always finally beneficent among our 
daily uses, although the abstract speculations of geometers de- 
termine the satisfaction of our vulgar needs, it is not with this 
view that researches are undertaken. Use is secondary and 
derivative; the primary object is elucidation of the Truth. 
All Truth is beneficent ; but her seekers desire to behold the 
serene splendour of her face, and not themselves to reap the 
benefits which spring up on her track. 

§ 36. This attitude was first assumed by the Greeks. Their 
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philosophers were content to seek wisdom as the one great 
object, without directly subordinating their search to Beligion or 
to Use. In doing so they incurred serious peril. They were 
assailed by the ridicule and persecution which await all inno- 
vators. Abistophanes only gives expression to public hatred 
and to public scorn, in ridiculing and misrepresenting the 
physical inquirers of his day — men said to occupy them- 
selves in 

Walking on air and contemplating the son. 

The attempt to explain Nature, without reference to the gods, 
very generally drew on philosophers the accusation of impiety. 
Nor was this prejudice confined to the vulgar and unthinking ; 
it was shared and avowed by Socrates. The repugnance 
which, in early life, caused him to relinquish physical inquiries, 
was, as we learn from Xenophon, repugnance at the idea of 
excluding the constant agency of the gods, and the consequent 
destruction of moral feelings connected with this agency. The 
same thought has, in all ages, roused the bitter hostility of 
theologians, against the scientific attitude, as one essentially 
irreligious.** This hostility has gradually grown feebler, 
and is now entirely restricted to narrow or imperfectly culti- 
vated minds. The change has been efiected partly by the 
irresistible progress of Science with her triumphant demon- 
strations, and partly by a deeper philosophy, which has 
disclosed that Science can only destroy false explanations, 
which it is for our welfare to have destroyed. No single truth 
can be shaken by Science. If in her own path she detects 
certain troths, these must necessarily be harmonious with all 
other truths. We must learn to welcome all, and to prove all. 
Even those bigoted minds which still regard with alarm 
the steady advance of Science, must admit the fact of its 



^ ** niofl omnes Denm ant saltern Dei providentiam tollere pntant, qni res et 
miracola per cansas natnrales explicant ant intelligere student" — Spinoza : 
Traciatua Theolog.-PoliticuM, vi. Opera, III, 86. Ed. Bbudeb, Leipzig, 1846. 
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advance, the greatness of its victories, the triumph of its 
Method, and the certainty of its continuing to extend its 
empire. In minds of larger culture, or of less jealous narrow- 
ness, there is a complete cessation of the old antagonism ; a 
gradual approximation is being made between theology and 
science, and a more candid recognition of their mutual claims 
in regard to the grand religious and moral ideas which must 
ever determine the movement of society. 

§ 86. The object of this chapter has been to show why 
the Greeks are to be regarded as the originators of Science, 
strictly so-called, and why this History takes note of no 
earlier people. Other peoples amassed details of knowledge, 
manifested intellectual activity, invented useful arts ; but it is 
in the Greek writers that we must seek the inauguration of 
the scientific epoch. It is in them that, for the first time, 
appears the systematic efibrt to ascertain the relations of 
things objectively, to detect the causes of all changes as in- 
herent in the things themselves, and to reject all supernatural 
or outlying agencies. 

The Greeks began, but only began, this revolution. They 
carried it but a little way. Their explanations were generally 
inaccurate, owing to causes which will be set forth in the next 
chapter ; and the eclipse which for several centuries darkened 
the day that had thus brightly dawned, was owing chiefly 
to the energetic revival of that very theological spirit fix)m 
which the illustrious Greeks had emancipated themselves. 
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CHAPTER m, 

ANCIENT SCIENCE. 

§ 37. Two thousand two hundred years have passed since 
Abistotle began his scientific investigation of Nature, and 
during two thousand of these years his writings were regarded 
as the purest and most copious fount of knowledge. Then 
came a revolution; and during the two hundred years 
which succeeded that revolution, almost everything we now 
dignify by the name of scientific truth, saw the light. The 
earlier discoveries were but as preludes to the great achieve- 
ments of modem research; nor do those early discoveries 
form more than an insignificant item in the mass of ancient 
science. How can this failure of twenty centuries be accounted 
for ? And why were the ancients so strikingly eclipsed by the 
modems ? 

§ 88. In subsequent pages of this History we shall have 
to enumerate the causes which prolonged the infSEuicy of 
Science from the days of Aristotle and Archimedes io those 
of Eepleb and Galileo. At present we have to consider 
how it was that the Greeks and Bomans, in spite of the 
splendour of their genius, made such slight progress in the 
discovery of physical laws. In Art, Literature, and Philosophy 
they have legislated for the world. In Science, they are 
without authority. Vainly have scholars stmggled against 
this verdict ; vainly have they striven to keep up a supersti- 
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tious reverence for the profundity of ancient writings by 
audacious announcements of ** anticipations of modem dis- 
coveries.''^ The candid student is quickly disabused ; he 
learns that this profundity is indistinctness, the anticipa- 
tion purely verbal. Interesting these ancient writings must 
.ever be: not as surpassing, or even approaching, the depth 
and grandeur of some modem works ; not as anticipating the 
results of modem labour ; but as brilliant points in the 
dimness of the Past, by which the story of human develop- 
ment may be deciphered; and as lessons, wherein may be 
read the results of yielding to that natural impatience which 
urges us to outstrip by guesses the tardy conclusions of 
experience. The fiedlure of ancient efforts thus assumes an 
impressive interest, (bx exceeding the interest excited by a 
discovery of accordance between the old thought and the new. 
It suddenly lights up the study of ancient writings, rescuing 
them from the dilettantism of scholarship, and placing them 
among the serious archives of progress. 

§ 89. There is tolerable unanimity as to the fact of tibe 
ancient failure, but uncertainty and indistinctness as to its 
cause. The failure is generally assigned to a complete dis- 



' See, for example, Ideleb: De MeteoroUgia veterum Graconan et Roma" 
noruMf Berlin, 1832. He considers that Aristotle originated the nndolatorj 
theory of light, because the generation of light hj motion is compared with 
the generation of soand I Scuweigokb maintains that in the ancient myths 
were embodied the shattered and misunderstood fragments of a science which 
existed in a remote antiquity. In the myth of the Dioscuri, for example, he 
reads a perfect appreciation of the two electricities. Ueber die dlteste Physik 
und den Ursprung dea Heidenthums aus einer misvertiandenen NaturweiMheit, 
1823. These views, of which Bacon gave a fanciful anticipation in his New 
Atlantis, and Baillt a more elaborate sketch in his Lettrea sur COrigine det 
Science»t Paris, 1777, have been further developed by Kabl Fischer : BeitrSge 
zur Urgeachichte der Physik, 1833. The notion is not more extravagant thaa 
that of Democritus and Aristotle having anticipated modem physical dis- 
coveries, which is not unfrequently put forward. See especially Duters : 
Origines des Dicouvertea attribute* aux Modernea, 1796. The hardiest of recent 
assertors of the profundity and accuracy of Aristotle's physics is M. Barthe- 
L^T St. Hilaire, to whom the public is deeply indebted for several free and 
vigorous translations. See the Introduction to his Za Phymque d'Ariatate, 1862. 
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regard of Observation and Experiment^ together with a 
** fondness for abstract reasoning." The amount of truth in 
this charge depends upon the sense in which it is interpreted. 
Taken absolutely it might be impugned by a defender of the 
old philosophy on two different counts. He might reply that 
men may amass great wealth of observation, perform numer- 
ous experiments, and carefully abstain from abstract reasoning 
(if that be a merit), without reaching the explanation of a 
simple physical law. He might affirm, and affijrm truly, that 
the ancients did observe, did perform experiments, and did 
employ the Inductive Method, which indeed was systematically 
proclaimed by Aristotle with a precision and an emphasis 
unsurpassed by Bacon himself. 

§ 40. The cause commonly assigned, therefore, lends no 
illumination. As a general statement, it is too vague in its 
truth, and may be so erroneously interpreted as to pass from 
a truism into a fiEdsism. Let us seek something more precise. 
A survey at once close and comprehensive detects the exist- 
ence of two causes : a psychological and an historical cause. 
The first lies in the nature of the Method pursued; the 
second lies in the condition of knowledge at the period. On 
the Method pursued by the ancients, no satisfactory issues 
caidd have been reached, even had it been backed by the 
stored-up wealth of modem research : on such a Method 
fedlure inevitably followed, precisely as it follows the efforts 
of moderns whenever they employ it. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it less certain that had the ancients clearly conceived 
and rigidly adhered to that Method which alone issues in 
fruitful results, their achievements, splendid in comparison 
with what actually was achieved, would still necessarily have 
been slight, because there was no stored-up material to form 
the basis of extensive discovery. Science is a growth. The 
future must issue from seeds sown in the past. The bare and 
herbless granite must first be covered with mosses and lichens, 
if from their decay is to be formed the nidus of a higher life. 
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No magnificent vegetation springs np at once ; it emerges 
gradually from the accumulated stores of former epochs. 
From the small beginnings and successiTe growths of know- 
ledge there emerges a more comprehensive and more complex 
Science. The advance is not simply one of addition^ bat of 
new development — a development rendered possible by the 
addition ; just as the addition of a new tissue raises the 
organism to a higher possibility of functional power. The 
truth sought in one age as a goal becomes a starting-point 
to the age which follows; the discovery which was the 
passionate aim of one man, and conferred on him lasting 
glory, becomes to his successors a mere instrument of new 
research. 

No one who reflects on the actual condition of any 
science, will fail to notice the complicated connection of all 
the sciences. The perfection of one demands illumination 
from all. Not only are the movements of the stars in- 
comprehensible before the laws of Mechanics are established, 
but even a fauct so simple as the transit of a star cannot 
be ascertained until after it has been illuminated by optics, 
barology, and thermology. The position of a star has to 
be estimated with reference to the laws of aberration and 
refraction of light, which in turn are affected by the laws 
of atmospheric density, which again depend on laws o^ 
temperature. The very telescope with which the star is 
observed is itself the product of advanced science. 

This connection of the sciences points to a simultaneouB 
growth, and a slow growth. Therefore in the early ages, 
before a large mass of established truth had been accumulated, 
before instruments had been invented, and when discoveries 
which were to be the instruments of research were still unsus- 
pected, it almost was impossible for any mind, however great, 
to give a scientific explanation of any class of phenomena ; all 
that could be done was to suggest some happy hypothesis, or to 
work out some small point of special value. Some few minda 
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were contented with this hamble effort; but the majority, 
especially of philosophers, were too impatient ; and unable to 
rest without some explanation, trusted confidently to the Sub- 
jectiye Method, because the Objective Method could not then 
have been constantly applied, so as to satisfy their intel- 
lectual cravings. 

§ 41. Before we can explain the failure of the ancients 
we must rightly appreciate the influence of two different 
and coucurrent causes, methodological and historical. Those 
writers who, to my knowledge, have treated this subject ex 
prqfessoy have entirely overlooked the historical cause, confining 
themselves to a specification of the defects in the ancient 
Method. Nor does it seem to me that they have been successful 
in ver, distincUy marking the sources of fidlure, even with 
respect to Method. They have felt the defects rather than 
assigned a philosophical explanation of them. An exception 
must be made in favour of Dr. Whewell, who has brought 
his views on the philosophy of science to elucidate this very 
question ; with what success we will presently inquire. The 
general mode of viewing the failure is typified in Playfaib's 
celebrated Dissertation prefixed to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and we may content ourselves with a scrutiny of 
its arguments. 

§ 42. After comparing ancient with modem physics, 
Playfaib thus delivers his verdict : " Extreme credulity 
disgraced the speculations of men who, however ingenious, 
were little acquainted with the laws of nature." Why were 
they so ignorant? Because "unprovided with the great 
criterion by which the evidence of testimony can alone be 
examined. Though observations were sometimes made, 
experiments were never instituted; and philosophers who 
were little attentive to the facts which spontaneously offered, 
did not seek to increase their number by artificial combina- 
tions." 

Platfaib is inaccurate in saying that no experiments 

4 
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were instituted, and that observations were only occasional; 
but this historical ert-or is insignificant beside the methodo- 
logical error of assuming that the chief source of the ancient 
failure was the absence of experiment. What is Experiment ? 
what its function ? Its function obviously is to supplement 
Observation, or rather to direct it, by making it definite, 
precise, in cases where to the unassisted observer the £Eu;ts 
are indefinite and confused. Experiment, by varying the 
circumstances which usually accompany the phenomena, 
endeavours to disengage the conditions which are coincident 
from the conditions which are causaUy related. Hence it 
has been happily defined ''une observation proToqu6e." 
Instead of contenting itself with the ordinary course of pheno* 
mena, it produces a definite disturbance of that course by 
artificial means. Observation tells us in the gross that 
atmospheric air which has been inspired by an animal, and 
then expired, is more or less damaged for further respiration. 
Experiment tells us definitely what have been the changes 
undergone by the gaseous constituents of air. Observation 
gives us the fact with great certainty, but without precision ; 
Experiment adds nothing to the certainty, but renders the 
&ct precise, and quantitatively appreciable. Although Experi- 
ment is an instrument of immense importance, it is one 
which derives all its value from the mind directing it. Used 
at haphazard, its results are fortuitous. The example of 
the alchemists should teach us how little it efiects in incom- 
petent hands ; that example discloses experimental investiga* 
tions wandering into paths more eccentric, and arriving at 
conclusions more preposterous than ever seduced an Abistotlb 
or an Abchimedes. Experiment is an art, and demands an 
artist. 

§48. Moreover Plavfaib's misconception may be answered 
on other grounds. He would not deny that Astronomy, 
Anatomy, Zoology, and Botany are sciences ; he would not 
deny that the ancients fidled to discover the lavrei of these 



\ 
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sciences ; yet he would be forced to admit that in these 
sciences his ** grand criterion/' Experiment, has scarcely 
any place, however humble. The astronomer cannot disturb 
the ordinary course of the stars ; he must observe and calcu- 
late. The anatomist and zoologist must likewise observe and 
describe. These operations were performed by the ancients ; 
yet they fiEdled. Immense stores of observation were accu- 
mulated, but they were of little value. If it be said that 
the Gh-eeks may have observed and experimented, yet did 
not observe correctly, nor experiment skilfully^ the statement 
is true, but unenlightening. Our inquiry is, Why was 
this so? 

§ 44. As if imperfectly satisfied with his explanation, 
Platfaib next tries the efiect of rhetoric. ** Experience in 
those days was a light which darted a few tremulous and 
uncertain rays on some small portions of the field of science ; 
but men had not acquired the power over that light which 
now enables them to concentrate its beams, and to fix them 
steadily on whatever subject they wish to examine. This 
power," he adds, as if he Je speaking of something 
definite, '* is what distinguishes modem physics, and is the 
cause why later philosophers, without being more ingenious 
than their predecessors, have been infinitely more successful 
in the study of nature.'* 

Stripped of all metaphor this means that the ancients failed 
because they did not bring the results of their research in 
many directions to elucidate each special inquiry. But unless 
those results had been truths, their concentration would have 
only been a complication of error. And our inquiry is. Why 
were these results imperfect ? Why were the separate sciences 
so barren ? To this Playfaib gives no answer. If, indeed, 
we place ourselves at that elevation which brings twenty 
centuries under our eye, fi*om which point of view all details 
are merged in a general mist, and only the broad failure 
becomes visible, we may say with truth, that deficient 
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Observation was the origin of the failnre. But such a tmth 
is barren of instruction. To make it frnitfol we must rear it 
in the soil of History ; we must trace the actnal straggles of 
Science, and learn there what were the caases of this imper- 
fection. Had the Greeks observed truly, they must have 
succeeded ; the fact of their failure proves that some radical 
defect existed: a defect of completeness, or a defect of 
Method. Can we discover that defect ? 

§ 45. It is the exceptional merit of Dr. Whewell to have 
seen the necessity of a distinct answer to this question, and 
to have proposed an answer which claims to be at once definite 
and philosophical. It is given in the section on the ** Cause 
of the failure of the Greek Philosophy '* in his History.* He 
first points out the common error of supposing that this cause 
lay in neglect of fisicts. The Greeks, he assures us, did not 
disregard experience, did not spin their philosophy purely from 
their own minds. *' The disregard of experience is a phrase 
which may be so interpreted as to express almost any defect 
of philosophic method, since coincidence with experience is 
requisite to all theory." He adds that Abistotle not only 
insisted on experience as the foundation of science, but '* also 
stated in language much resembling the habitual phraseology 
of modem schools that particular £Eu;ts must be collected; 
that from these, general principles must be obtained by in- 
duction ; and that these principles, when of the most general 
kind, are axioms " — an assertion we shall see amply justified 
in our sixth chapter. 

After referring to the large collection of facts, and the 
ingenuity of their classification, to be found in Aristotle, he 
remarks : '' Since, as we have before said, two things are 
requisite to science — Facts and Ideas ; and since, as we have 
Been, Facts were not wanting, we are naturally led to ask, 
were the ancients deficient in Ideas ? was there a want among 

■ I |--r !■■■■ ■■!■■ IWM — M^B I ll-M^ ■ ■ -1 -■■ ■ MIMW ■ ^m I ^^ 1^1 1 ■ ■ ■!! J Ml M_^^^^^_^^^.^, 

> Whswbll : History of the Inductive Sciencei, 3rd ed^ 1857, L, 64. 
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them of mental activity, and logical connexion of thought ?" 
The answer is foreseen. Undue mental activity is the standing 
reproach against them. 

§ 46. Bikving thus surveyed the elements of the question, 
and having found that the defect sought could be neither 
owing to absence of Facts, as is commonly alleged, nor to 
absence of Ideas, Dr. Whewell concludes that *^ the defect 
was that though they had in their possession Facts and 
Ideas, the Ideas were not distinct and appropriate to the 
Facur 

§ 47. An obvious answer to this solution is that it merely 
restates, in other words, the case of failure. In saying that 
the Ideas were not distinct and appropriate to the Facts, he 
simply says that the Facts were wrongly interpreted, not why 
they were so. Answering this criticism, he affirms that his 
explanation, over and above the case of failure, points out the 
one special direction, out of several, in which the Greeks went 
vnrong. '^ They did not fiedl because they neglected to observe 
facts ; they did not fail because they had not ideas to reason 
from ; but they failed because they had not the right ideas in 
each case. And as long as they were wrong in this point, 
no industry in collecting facts, or ingenuity in classing 
them and reasoning about them, could lead them to solid 
truth." 

§ 48. It is many years since this explanation was first 
propounded, but I find myself still unable, after long medita- 
tion, to see either the precision it claims, or accuracy 
in the premisses from which it is deduced. I must venture 
therefore to consider it under both aspects. With respect 
to the first it should be observed that '^ distinct and appro- 
priate Ideas " have a peculiar position in the author's philo- 
sophy, which may be appreciated through the following 
passage : — 

^'The Greeks in their physical speculations fixed their 
attention upon the wrong aspects and relations of phenomena ; 
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and the aspects and relations in which the phenomena are to 
be viewed in order to arrive at scientific truths, may be ranged 
nnder certain heads, which I have termed Ideas : such as Space, 
Time, Number, Cause, Likeness. In every case there is an Idea 
to which the phenomenon may be referred so as to bring into 
view the Laws by which they are governed ; this Idea, I term 
the appropriate Idea in such a case ; and in order that the 
reference of the phenomena to the Law may be clearly seen, 
the Idea must be distinctly possessed. Thus the reason of 
Aristotle's failure in his attempts at mechanical science is 
that he did not refer the Facts to the appropriate Idea, 
namely Force, the Cause of Motion, but to relations of 
Space, and the like ; that is, he introduced ^^ometrtcol instead 
of mecha7iical Ideas." 

§ 49. That many special errors may be referred to such a 
cause is admissible. A writer so conversant with science 
and its history as Dr. Whewell, would not propound an 
explanation which was destitute of confirmatory examples; 
but he will admit that, unless the explanation be generally 
applicable, it will not serve our purpose ; and it would be easy 
to cite abundant examples of unequivocal SEulure which cannot 
be referred to the indistinctness or inappropriateness of the 
Ideas. When the orbit of the planets was held to be circular, 
and their motion uniform, the appropriate and distinct Ideas 
of Space and Time were not less vividly present to the mind 
of Aristotle, than they were to the mind of Ebpleb, when he 
held the orbit to be elliptical, and the motion variable. 
Again, Abistotle's failure in Biology is not less conspicuous 
than his failure in Mechanics ; yet the ideas of Final Cause, 
Likeness, and Vitality, which are said to be the ideas appro- 
priate to this science, were assuredly possessed by him with a 
distinctness unsurpassed in modem times. In the course of 
the ensuing pages many glaring errors of the Greeks will 
have to be noticed ; and the reader will see how few of them 
can be referred to the cause assigned by Dr. Whewell. • 
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§ 50. Instead of conceiving that the Greeks failed to 
detect the laws of equilibrium and motion because their Ideas 
of pressure, resistance, momentum, &c., were indistinct, it 
seems to me more consonant with History to conceive that 
these Ideas were gradually evolved from the precise appreciation 
of the Facts of equilibrium and motion. Thus, what Dr. 
Whewell considers to be primary, fundamental, I hold to be 
secondary and derivative. The appropriate Ideas said to 
determine the progress of discovery are, I conceive, them- 
selves perfected — brought into distinctness — during the 
progress of discovery, and cannot properly be applied as 
Instruments until some progress has been achieved. To use 
the very illustration of our author — " The Idea of Likeness 
could not be applied so as to give rise to a scientific classifica- 
tion of plants till considerable progress was made in studying 
the general relations of vegetable form and life."^ However, 
as this is a point in which our views on science are ^dely at 
variance, I shall not further moot it here. 

§ 51. If it were admitted that the one determining cause of 
the failure was the absence of distinctness and appropriateness 
in the Ideas, a philosophic historian would still be called upon 
to explain this absence. The reason why the Greeks viewed 
phenomena under wrong relations, and why the modems 
viewed them under right relations, would stand in need of 
explanation. Thus Dr. Whewell's reply to the question. 
Why did the Greeks fail ? is wanting in precision, to say the 
very least; and we may now proceed to consider the want 
of accuracy in the premisses on which his conclusion is 
founded. 

§ 52. He affirms that the Greeks were not wanting in 
Facts, nor deficient in Ideas. The statement is delusively 
equivocal. In strict language, neglect of facts was the cause 
of failure ; and it is inaccurate to say that the Greeks were 

* History of ScieHtifieIdea8,\S58,IL, 115, 
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not strikingly deficient in them. Anatomy, for example, 
is a science which consists in the accurate appreciation of 
visible facts. It demands nothing but patience in dissection 
and correctness in description. This science the Greeks 
professed ; they expounded the facts of animal organization, 
and their failure was extensive, minute, surprising. Can we 
say there was not neglect of fEu^ts here ? 

§ 58. Although it may be justifiable to answer vague 
allegations respecting the ancient contempt of observation, by 
pointing out the large accumulation of fa/cts from which the 
Oreeks drew their data, and by quoting their emphatic recog- 
nition of the Inductive Method, it is equivocal to claim for 
them such an appreciation of fisu^ts as warrants the assertion 
that their failure did not arise from deficient observation. It 
is true that they observed ; it is not true that they observed 
adequately. It is true that they invoked experience; it is 
not true that they invoked it sufficiently. They very im- 
perfectly appreciated the nature of evidence ; they were careless 
both as to the quantity and quality of the facts. 

§ 54. Nor is the assertion that they were fully possessed 
with Ideas less equivocal. Undoubtedly, they exhibited 
inmiense intellectual energy, but their Ideas were for the most 
part inductions carelessly obtained from facts which had never 
been verified ; consequently the ingenuity and activity of their 
theories only exhibit mental energy, careless whether its 
constructions rest on granite or on shifting sand. It will be 
seen hereafter that they were not less regardless of Yerification 
in the region of ideas than in facts ; and therefore, although we 
cannot say that they were deficient in facts or ideas, meaning by 
deficiency entire absence, we must avow them to have been 
deficient in both, meaning by it, insufficiency. This was not 
due to want of power, but to want of Method. They 
observed and reasoned, but observed badly, and reasoned 
precipitately. 

§ 55. There are three modes of investigation : Obser- 
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Tation, Induction, Deduction. To be fruitful, these must 
all be rigorously subordinated to Verification. Before each 
new step can be safely taken, the facts must be verified, the 
induction verified, and the deduction verified. At any one of 
these stages error may creep in ; unless these doors are securely 
barred, no success is certain. Imperfectly observed fiEu^ts, im- 
perfect inductions and deductions, constantly betray men of 
science in our own day ; and more constantly betrayed the 
Greeks, because the Greeks were less alive to the dangers. 
Our sole superiority consists in this : we have an ampler basis 
of demonstrated and colligated truths, and a keener sense of 
the sources of error. They were careless and credulous, 
where we are circumspect and sceptical. They were confi- 
dent and precipitate in induction ; and when an argument 
was verbally consistent it had an excellent chance of being 
accepted as an accurate representation of the order of 
nature. 

§ 56. Abundant illustrations will present themselves in 
the course of the following pages ; meanwhile let this example 
suffice. The ancients maintained that the velocity of a falling 
body is proportional to its weight. This is an opinion natu- 
rally suggested by an unverified survey of the phenomena ; 
and in those days no one thought of verifying what was prima 
facie plausible ; no one thought of ascertaining whether a 
heavy body did fall more rapidly than a lighter body. The 
fact was assumed on the faith of such experiences as the fall 
of a stone and a feather. When Galileo denied the fact, he 
was ridiculed by the AristoteUans. When he sought to bring 
it within the range of Verification, by dropping bodies of 
different weights from the leaning tower of Pisa, so powerful 
was the old prejudice that it was unshaken even by the simul- 
taneous sound of these bodies ringing on the pavement. 
The Aristotelians, from having so long neglected Verification, 
had come to disbelieve in its teaching. 

§ 57. To affirm that the Greeks wanted neither Facts nor 
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Ideas is therefore manifestly equivocal. For the purposes 
of Science they wanted hoth ; that is, they wanted trae facts 
and true ideas. Such tacis as they had, seldom sufficed for 
their inductions, and their deductions were seldom confronted 
with reality. In a word, they failed because they had not 
a clear conception of the true Method^ and wanted the aid of 
the proper Instruments. The true Method came into use 
only after the baffled ingenuity of many generations had dis- 
closed the futility of every other, and partial success had 
cheered men on the difficult but certain path. Each step on 
that path made it easier for followers. The Ghreeks had no 
predecessors. With the impatience of active intellects they 
attempted to build before the accumulation of building materials 
had furnished the means, and before Architecture had furnished 
a Method. ** The ancients," says Bacon, '* proved themselves, 
in everything that turns on wit and abstraction, wonderful 
men. But as in former ages, when men sailed only by 
observation of the stars, they could indeed coast along the 
shores of the old continent, or cross a few of the Mediterranean 
seas ; but before the ocean could be traversed, and the new 
world discovered, the use of the mariner's needle, as a more 
faithful and certain guide, had to be found out.*' ^ Unhappily 
the ancients were ill-content to creep along the coasts, and 
slowly collect the wealth to be found there. They hoped to 
traverse the great ocean without the guide of a compass. 
That guide is Verification. 

§ 58. In the absence of this important principle, the inter- 
pretation of nature can be but mere guesswork, sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong, but without a standard of right or wrong. 
The complexity of phenomena is that of a labyrinth, the 
paths of which cross and recross each other ; one wrong turn 
causes the wanderer infinite perplexity. Verification is the 
Ariadne-thread by which the real issues may be found. Un- 

^ Bacok: Works, hj Spxdouiq and Ellib, 1858, IV^ 18. 
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happily, the process of Verification is slow, tedious, often 
difficult and deceptive ; and we are by nature lazy and im* 
patient, hating labour, eager to obtain. Hence credulity. 
We accept tBucis without scrutiny, inductions without proof ; 
and we yield to our disposition to believe that the order of 
phenomena must correspond with our conceptions. 

Verification, the alpha and omega of research, of which 
Experiment is the potent handmaid, was so little understood 
by the ancients, that it found neither employment in their 
practice, nor recognition in their philosophy. I do not, of 
course, mean that they never verified their fiEK^ts or conclusions ; 
only thus could they have acquired any accurate knowledge. 
I mean that they rarely set about Verification with a distinct 
consciousness that such a process was an indispensable part of 
true investigation. The great Hipparohus and the illus- 
trious AscHDiEDES are individual examples of true scientific 
inquiry, and their success was their reward. But few ancients 
can be named beside these. Even in a science founded so 
much on calculation as Astronomy we see a deplorable defi- 
ciency of any due recognition of Verification. Thus when 
Ebatosthenes conceived the felicitous idea of measuring an 
arc of the meridian by the sun's distance from the zenith of 
Alexandria on the solstitial day, conceiving that on the same 
day the sun was exactly in the zenith of Syene, he never 
thought of verifying his basis, never ascertained whether 
Alexandria and Syene were, in fact, due north and south of 
one another. Yet this is what no modem astronomer would 
neglect. Had Ebatosthenes taken this preliminary trouble 
he would have found that Syene is to the east of Alexandria, 
and must have measured his arc by other points. In future 
chapters we shall notice Aristotle framing theories, more or 
less ingenious, upon premisses which a very moderate scrutiny 
would have detected to be utterly erroneous ; and we may 
compare this facile acquiescence in unverified facts with the 
laborious solicitude of a Halleb, sacrificing one himdred and, 
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ninety animals to establish the basis of his theory of Irri- 
tability,^ or with the patience of a Mulleb, devoting two 
years of almost daily observation to the generative organs of 
reptiles and birds.^ These great investigators knew the futility 
of theorizing so long as facts remained unverified. They 
knew the perpetuity of error and disputation when unchecked 
by peremptory fact J 

§ 59. We have thus gradually disclosed the psychological 
cause of the ancient failure. It was this defect of Method 
which prevented successful research. The ancients flagrantly 
disregarded the principle of Verification, both in the region 
of fiEK^ts and the region of ideas; neither recognizing its 
necessity as a matter of teaching, nor employing it with 
any rigour and system in practice. To this source every 
one of their errors may be traced. Every error may be 
shown to have arisen from reUance on unproved facts, pre- 
cipitate inductions, or mere phrases reasoned from as if they 

' Halleb : M^moires sur la Nature sensible et irritable des parties du corps 
animal, Laasanne, 1761, L, 4. He complains of his contemporaries for not 
taking due precautions. ** Ha ne font que pen, on point, d' experiences, et ce 
qui est plus dangereux encore, ils leur snbstitnent des analogies anxqaelles ils 
donnent la mSme force." In the preface to the 8th toI. of his Elementa Phy- 
siologitB, he finely sajs: " L»tus exitum video immensi operis : qui ab annis 
retro triginta et sex majorem partem TitsD mes in id nnnm impend!. Nnmerosos 
libros eo fine legi: animalia pene innumera incidi, et mortua et imprimis viva, at 
motus animales eorumque cansas perciperem. . . . Longnm id tempos non 
suffecit tamen ut omnia ipse, etsads accurate, et satis repetito yideiem ; foemnt 
qusB nunquam, fhcrunt qusB non satis iterato yiderim." This was the spirit 
which made him one of the great legislators of science in his daj. 

* Mt)LLEB : Bildungsgeschichte der Genitalien, 1830. Gomp. also Yulpiax 
et Philipeaux : Recherches Expirimentales sur la riginhatiom des nerfs in the 
MHnoires de la Societi de Biologie, Paris, 1859, I., 382, where, noticing tiie 
small amount of £EU!ts they adduce after so many experiments, they add, ** on 
en trouvera les raisons dans le controle rigoreux auquel nous avons soomis nos 
obsenrations, parceque, nous defiant de nous memes, et soulevant apropos de ehaqms 
fait des objections, nous n'acceptions comme r^ellement d^monstratiyes que les 
experiences qui ne pouYaient laisser place ^ aucun doute." No ancient would 
have understood such scruples ; all modems will applaud, if they have oot the 
patience to imitate them. 

7 For example, the disputes of physicians continued through centoriet r^ 
specting the share in diseases due to an acid state of the blood, before any one 
had ascertained the fact of fiee add existing in the blood at alL 
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were demonstrated truths. And to this source, likewise, 
may all the errors of modems be traced. 

The last sentence seems to raise a doubt as to the 
propriety of bringing against the ancients a charge to which 
the modems are confessedly open. But it is with steady 
purpose that I identify the psychological cause in both cases. 
The human mind has not changed. The cause of error is 
everywhere the same. In modem times this cause must 
be Tery active, since we see unequivocal evidence of its effects. 
The superiority we have over the ancients arises from our 
having learned in the study of science to distrust the facile pro- 
cedure of the mind when left to its native impulses. We have 
learned the art of investigation. Often failing in its applica- 
tion, we, at any rate, recognize its methods. The ancients 
imperfectly understood that art; and since the art could 
only have emerged gradually in the growth of Science, we 
are brought to the second or historical cause of the ancient 
failure. The psychological cause lies deep in human nature, 
and is not less operative in our days than of old, whenever it 
is disengaged from the influences of the historical cause ; that 
is, whenever the mind acts free from the control of acquired 
knowledge and acquired tendencies. A long training of the 
mind in scientific investigation has induced a firm reliance 
on scientific Method. This represses the spontaneous im- 
patience and credulity natural to the untrained intellect. 
We have acquired the habit of Verification in a long experience 
of the dangers incurred by its neglect. We have leamed 
to view Metaphysics with such distrust as not unfrequently 
to misconceive the value of abstract principles. 

§ 60. It thus appears that if we can explain the failure 
of the ancients by their disregard of Verification, we have 
still to explain why they disregarded so important a principle, 
and why modems have both recognized and employed it. 
The explanation is simple and has already been sketched 
(§ 40). Science is the attempt to interpret the phenomena 
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of natnre; and this interpretation borrows light from the 
general illumination of discovery. But men cannot, or at 
leasty they will not, await the tardy results of discovery; 
they will not sit down in avowed ignorance. Imagination 
supplies the deficiencies of Observation. A theoretic arch 
is thrown across the chasm, because men are unwilling to 
wait till a solid bridge be constructed. The mind, as Bacon 
says, *' has a yearning which makes it dart forth to generaU- 
ties that it may have something to rest in ; and after a little 
dalliance with experience becomes weary of it." The early 
thinkers, by reason of the very splendour of their capacities, 
were not less incompetent to follow the slow processes of 
scientific investigation, than a tribe of martial savages to 
adopt the strategy and discipline of modem armies. No 
accumulated laws, no well-tried methods existed for their aid. 
The elementary laws in each department were mostly nnde- 
tected. And with this poverty in material, with this absence 
of acquired skill, and this native precipitancy of judgment^ 
acting on the ambition to interpret nature, it is not wonder- 
ful if they chose the d' priori road, neglecting the laborious 
Inductive road which had not then been proved to lead to 
great results. History tells how the theories established 
in one generation become the starting-points of successors. 
The laws, so difficult to discover, become, when discovered, 
familiar facts ready for the tyro's use. Newton, with all 
his genius, would not have detected the law of gravitation 
had not EIepleb and Galileo preceded him; nor could 
they have made their discoveries had not Greek mathemati- 
cians supplied the means. It was by the bold and happy 
identification of celestial with terrestrial physics that the 
great thinkers of the seventeenth century made physical 
Astronomy an exact science, making it a part of Mechanics, 
explaining its phenomena by those very Laws of Motion 
which were proved to regulate the phenomena of terrestrial 
bodies. 
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The growth of discovery is slow, and man is naturally 
impatient. Herein, as before hinted, lies the explanation 
of the preference for the Subjective Method. Not until that 
method had been tried by successive generations, and found 
to lead to no discovery, was it relinquished for the more 
modest and difficult method which experience proved to be 
the true one. And this relinquishment was gradual. The 
great results obtained in the 17th century naturally fixed 
attention on the method by which they were reached. From 
that time to the present there has been an ever-increasing 
extension of the method. And that this has been determined 
by the accumulations of Knowledge is evident when we reflect 
that the Subjective Method is co-extensive with our ignor- 
ance. It is the tendency of all positive knowledge of objects 
gradually to displace the subjective fictions by which the 
blank of ignorance was at first filled up. Thus with the 
growth of knowledge Metaphysics, which once reigned 
supreme, has given place to Science in all but a few depart- 
ments of inquiry. It will be the task of this History to set 
forth the various stages of this progress and their causes. 
For the present it is enough to note how the existence of 
a mass of accurately-appreciated facts has determined the 
general acceptance of that Method on which alone the mass 
may be largely increased, and the true laws of phenomena 
discovered. The amazing rapidity of scientific progress in 
the last half century, compared with the slowness of its 
progress in early times, is clearly due to the facilities afforded 
by what may be called the historical conditions — ^the state 
of knowledge out of which the progress issued. 

To resume : The cause of the ancient failure was primarily 
a defect of Method ; and the continuance of this cause, which 
lies deep in human nature, was due to the imperfect con- 
dition of Knowledge. At no time was the right Method 
wholly disregarded, but the predominance of the false 
Method kept it in a state of feeble subjection. As know- 
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ledge slowly advanced, this predominance slowly diminished ; 
and at the present time the relative positions are changed; 
the false Method is still employed, and in certain inquiries 
preserves its supremacy; but the existence of a vast body 
of scientific doctrine, and the rapidly increasing extension of 
the scientific spirit, prove that the true Method is at length 
predominant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB METAPHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS. 

§ 61. The conclusion arrived at in the preceding chapter 
requires that some specific account should he given of the two 
rival Methods, Subjective and Objective, which for so many 
centuries have struggled for mastery. I shall here confine 
myself to the metaphysical phase of the Subjective Method. 
Since the days of Bacon it has been a standing reproach 
against the Greeks and the Schoolmen that they wasted fine 
intellects in metaphysical disputes, prolonged the infancy of 
philosophy by forsaking the plain paths of observation for 
the wilderness of abstract speculation, and failed to make 
any considerable advances towards true knowledge, because 
they engaged in the hopeless endeavour to solve problems 
insoluble by man. There is a sense in which this reproach is 
just. There is also a sense in which it is profoundly unjust. 
Those who perceive only the former, cannot understand why 
those who perceive the latter should still persist in relying on 
their ba£Eled pretensions, and should declare that the historical 
fact of incessant failure is no convincing reason for ultimate 
despair. 

The great battles of Humanity are never fought in vain. 
Supposing it to be granted that energy and ingenuity have 
been flung away upon problems essentially insoluble, the 

6 
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efforts of Metaphysics hare not been without fruit. Apart 
from the Talnable experience gained respecting the nature of 
the problems attacked, there has been the hi greater gain 
of clear insight into the trae Method, which discloses what 
problems are insoluble, and whj they are so. For it is a 
great, thoogh freqnent error, to suppose that all metaphysical 
problems are beyond oar power, and that many physical 
problems are not so. The vanity of Metaphysics lies in its 
Method, not in its aims. The same Method is no less 
disastrous in Physics. How little force there is in the de- 
clamations against that '^ fondness for abstract reasonings'* 
supposed to have led the ancients astray from the path of 
obsenration, may be appreciated on remembering that the 
Chaldeans observed the heavens for centuries without learning 
more astronomy than would equip an old almanack-maker; 
and that many modem astronomers, instead of confining them- 
selves to observation, are exclusively occupied in calculation 
and abstract reasoning, some of them being scarcely able to 
recognize a star in the heavens. 

§ 62. The fundamental ideas of modem science are as 
transcendental as any of the axioms in ancient philosophy. 
Who will say that the Law of Causation, or the Laws of 
Motion, although suggested by experience, and found to be con- 
formable with it, do not transcend it? These are ra ^cra 
ra i^vtruca. Take the formula : ** Motion is necessarily rec- 
tilinear and uniform." This is purely ideal. Our experience, 
when closely examined, is never of uniform and rectilinear mo- 
tions, but always of motions accelerated or retarded, and more 
or less divergent. But the curve of a projectile is explained as 
the resultant of the resistance of the air, and the attraction of 
the earth acting upon a body which is conceived to be in uniform 
and rectilinear motion ; and this conception itself is derived from 
the law of inertia, in other words from the law of causation, that 
no change (of velocity or direction) can take place without a 
cause. Thus the uniformity of undisturbed rectilinear motion 
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is an abstraction. But it is gained objectively— it is abstracted 
from facts accurately observed, and is verified by andeviating 
conformity with fiEtcts. In like manner the Law of Inertia is an 
abstraction ; it so fiEir transcends all experience as to seem in 
flagrant contradiction to daily experience which shows us that 
bodies in motion gradually cease to move, without any cause of 
the cessation being apparent. The law asserts that a body in 
motion will move for ever with undiminished velocity, unless 
acted upon by some external cause. This assertion obviously 
goes beyond the possibilities of experience. We know no body 
that is not acted upon. The thing does not exist. Nevertheless 
the law is irresistible. No sooner is it understood than it is 
accepted without qualification. And the reason of this is that 
it rigorously fulfils every condition of Verification. Considered 
in its ideal aspect — (as a mere abstraction) — it is seen to be in 
conformity with what may be termed the Ideal test, namely, 
that its negative is unthinkable. I mean, of course, unthink- 
able by us, not by the ancients, who held that bodies moved 
and ceased to move from internal causes. Considered in its 
phenomenal aspect — (as an expression of observed facts) — ^it 
is seen to be in conformity with the Real test, namely, that by 
experimentally diminishing all the known causes of resistance 
to a body we proportionately diminish its retardation; from 
whence we conclude that if all resistance were abolished all 
retardation would disappear ; and thus we establish by experi- 
ment a truth which transcends the limits of experience. 

§ 63. It is not a difference in the problems so much as 
a difference in the Methods, which distinguishes ancient 
from modem investigation. Compare the Physics of Aris- 
totle with the Prindpia of Newton, and this becomes 
immediately apparent. In the latter we find metaphysical 
abstractions, but not the metaphysical Method. The formulas 
are gained objectively, not subjectively: they are accurate 
descriptions of the observed order in phenomena ; they are 
moulded on realities ; they were abstracted from objects, and 

6—2 
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have been rigorously verified according to the Ideal and Beal 
tests. The formulas of Abistotlb are not more transcen- 
dental, but they want the guarantee of Verification. On 
confronting them with the accurately observed order of phe- 
nomena we find them to be at variance with that order, or 
unrelated to it. Formed upon incomplete or unverified data, 
often upon slight analogies and verbal resemblances, they are 
inaccurate as descriptions. When he deduces his theorems of 
circular movement from the idea of the circle as the most 
perfect form, he has neither the justification of conformity 
with observed phenomena, nor of conformity with the ideal 
criterion. The two ideas of perfection and motion are not 
co-ordinates ; they admit of no equation. 

If an eb priori proposition conforms to the Ideal Test, that 
is to say, if its negative is unthinkable, or absurd, we accept 
it as subjectively true. When we say that under similar con- 
ditions similar causes tviU be followed by similar effects, the 
truth of the proposition is irresistible, although its absolute 
conformity with fact can never be established, being, as it is, 
a proposition respecting the future. Its negation being really 
unthinkable, its positive truth is irresistible. On the oilier 
hand, when Galileo supposed, with the ancients, that the velo- 
city acquired by a falling body, at any point, must be propor- 
tional to the space through which it had fallen ; this A priori 
idea, though very distinct and plausible, did not withstand the 
Ideal Test, since its negation was thinkable, and there was 
the equally distinct idea of the velocity being proportional to 
the time by which to oppose it. Then came the necessity for 
Verification ; and the criterion in this case was obviously that 
which we have named the Beal Test. By this criterion he 
learned that his first conception was erroneous, and, altiiongh 
the conception which replaced it was not more intelligible, it 
had the supreme advantage of being a more accurate descrip- 
tion of the order of nature. 

The Ideal Test was recognized by Abistotlb and Dbs- 
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OABTESy when they advanced it as a principle of the logic 
of Science, that on passing beyond the region of sense we are 
to rely on what is possible.^ In all verifiable cases we dare not 
be confident that an explanation is true because its truth seems 
possible. Our conceptions of possibility are too contingent to 
form a secure ground of deduction. Thus, to Galileo, it 
Beemed possible that velocity must be proportional to space, 
because, in so conceiving it, he had not distinctly visible to 
his mind ali the elements of the problem ; in other words, all 
the possibilities. On the application of the Heal Test he 
found that the seeming possibility was a fiction. He might 
have suspected this on the application of the Ideal Test, for 
the negation of the proposition, ** velocity is proportional to 
space," is perfectly conceivable. Indeed, in such cases Possi- 
bility requires to be submitted to the twofold verification, 
and cannot therefore of itself furnish an ultimate test. 

§ 68 a. We are thus brought round to the simple rule 
which Science inscribes on the pediment of her temple : — No 
formula admissible unless verifiable ; none admitted^ except 
as an hypothesis^ until verified ; the Verification having two 
different criteria: one, conformity with the positive laws of 
thought; the other, conformity with the observed order of 
phenomena. 

This rule at once distinguishes the soluble from the insolu- 
ble problems, by furnishing the tests to which they must con- 

* MeUoTf L, Yii, 343. *' Conoerniiig things which esci^ the perception 
of our seoses, we consider them to be sufficiently demonstrated when we have 
shown them to be possible: irtpl t&v d^vr&v ry aia%9u vofUZofuv Ixav&c 
diroiidtixBai xard rbv 'K6yov, Idp iIq r6 iwariv dvaydyt^fup,'* Descaktes 
refers to this as representing his own views : Primcipia PhUowphitB^ Part 
quarta^ § ociv. ; he adds the important qualification : ** quod equidem verum 
esse libentissimd concedo, satisque k me prasstitum esse putabo, si tantum ea 
qme seripsi talia sint ut onmibus naturo phenomenis accurate respondeant" 
This is in accordance with Kant's excellent remark that, ''Irrthiimer 
entspringen nicht allein daher weil man gewisse Dinge nicht weiss, sondem 
weil man sich su urtheilen untemimmt ob man gleich nicht Alles weiss was 
dazn erfordert wird." — Unternuihungen uber die DeutlichheU der GrundsStz§, 
Werke, 1838, L, 100. 
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form. In transcendental questions the test is ideal. No 
question within the sphere of natural phenomena is too vast 
for human capacity, or too subtle for human ingenuity, if it 
can be brought within the range of Verification, direct or in- 
direct ; and all questions are insoluble so long as they remain 
outside this range. A year ago (1860) it would have been as 
idle to speculate respecting the metals which now exist in the 
sun's atmosphere, as respecting the change of a luminiferous 
vibration into a sensation of light — both questions were 
hopelessly insoluble because both lay outside the sphere of 
Verification. No sooner did the brilliant discoveries of 
KiRCHOFF and Bunsen' disclose a means of Verification 
(Spectrum analysis), than the question became strictly 
scientific. In like manner, if ever the means of establishing 
an equation between motion and sensation be detected, 
we shall be able to recognize the sensation of light to 
be the correlated form of the force previously existing as 
vibrations of the luminiferous medium ; and we shall trace 
the re-appearance of this force in the motion of muscular 
contraction, just as in physics we see motion passing into 
heat, and heat re-passing into motion, or into electricity. 

§ 63 b. That the ancients and the schoolmen spent them- 
selves on insoluble problems, is true ; but it is not the capital 
charge against them. Their grand mistake was the employ- 
ment of a Method on which all problems were insoluble, and 

s ** Nos connaissaDces positives par rapport anx astres sont n^cessairement 
limitecs k lears phenomdnes geometriqaes et m6caniqaes, sans poavoir nnUe- 
ment embrasser les antres recherches phjsiqaes/chimiqnes, phjsiologiqaea et 
meme sociales qne coniportent les etres accessibles k tons nos divers moyens 
d'ob^ervation.'* — Comte : Cours de PhUos, Positive, 1835, IL, 9. Compare 
also pp. 11» IS, This seemed justifiable at the time it was written, althoagh 
perhaps there was even then an unphilosophical absoluteness in asserting the 
necessary limitation of knowledge, since Wollaston and Fraukhofsr had 
discovered the *' lines *' which form the basis of the new means of verification. 
It is quite possible that we shall one day indirectly verify physical, chemical, 
and even biological propositions concerning the planets, as we have already 
verified their magnitudes, distances, orbits, and times of revolution. Bat imtil 
the means of Verification are detected, sndi problems are insoluble. 
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which rendered their explanations of ordinary phenomena as 
firoitless as their speculations aboat nonmena and efficient 
causes. Instead, therefore, of indulging in declamations 
against their verbal quibbles and pursuit of metaphysical 
abstractions, we may inquire why verbal quibbles should so 
long have deluded them, and why the pursuit of metaphysical 
abstractions seemed to them the pursuit of noblest wisdom. 
To ascertain this we must appreciate their Method, in contrast 
with the Method of Science. 

§ 64. Science is that co-ordination of facta which describes 
the order of co-existence and succession in ^phenomena. It 
classifies facts, bringing the particular facts under general 
heads, co-ordinating them into theories which have all the 
exactitude compatible with our means. 

§ 64 a. What is the meaning of Fact ? Nothing seems 
easier to define, until we try ; on trial, the task is perplexing 
because of the ambiguities of language. In philosophical and 
in vernacular usage, an antithesis is implied between Fact 
and Idea (or Theory), which fades into vagueness on exami- 
nation. Facts are conmionly understood to relate exclusively 
to sense — ^to the objective world — to phenomena existing 
externally, and per se. Ideas, on the contrary, relate to con- 
sciousness — ^to the conceptions we form of external things. 
The sweetness of an apple is a fact when the quality on 
which it depends is considered apart from our sensation ; an 
idea when considered as a part of our experience. Facts 
might thus be defined the order of phenomena ; Ideas, or 
Theories, our conceptions oi that order. In this sense there 
can be no fedse facts, but only fedse ideas. 

Could such distinctions be consistently maintained it might 
be well. But they cannot. The psychologist knows how 
shadowy and artificial are these pretended limits. His analy- 
sis discloses that facts are indissolubly ideal — the appearances 
of things to us, not the things per se, and that so £eu: from 
any fact being the unadulterated image of its object, the con- 
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ditions of our consciousness are necessarily mingled with it. 
Moreover his analysis shows in the sin:iplest fact an inextricable 
blending of inference with sensation. A fact may be defined as a 
bundle of inferences tied together by one or more sensations. 
Take a case so simple as the sight of an apple on the table. 
All that is here directly certified by consciousness is the sen- 
sation of a coloured surface ; with this are linked certain ideas 
of roundness, firmness, sweetness, and fragrance, which were 
once sensations, and are now recalled by this of colour, and 
the whole group of actual and inferred sensations clusters 
into the fieust which is expressed in '' there is an apple.*' Yet 
any one of these inferences may be erroneous. The coloured 
object may be the imitation of an apple in wood or stone ; the 
inferences of roundness and solidity would then be correct, 
those of sweetness and fragrance erroneous ; the statement of 
fiEUst would be false. Or the object seen may be another kind 
of fruit, resembling an apple, yet in important particulars 
differing from it. Or the object may not exist, and our per- 
ception may be an hallucination. Thus a case seemingly so 
simple may furnish us with the evidence that Facts express 
our conception of the order in external things, and not the 
unadulterated order itself. Should the accuracy of any par- 
ticular feust happen to be of importance — and in Science all 
tBuots are important — ^we must verify it, before accepting it. 
How is it verified ? By submitting each of its constituent in* 
ferences to the primordial teat of Consdousness* The test 
with regard to objects within range of sense is obviously the 
reduction of inference to sensation. The test with regard to 
axioms, or general principles transcending sense, is con- 
formity with the laws of thought (§ 62) ; when we have thus 
verified a tact we have attained the highest degree of certitude. 
§ 65. The mental vision by which in Perception we see 
the unapparent details — i. e. by which sensations formerly 
co-existing with the one now affecting us are reinstated under 
the form of ideas, which represent the objects — ^is a process 
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closely allied to Batiocination, which also presents an ideal 
series such as, if the objects were before as, would be a series 
of sensations, or perceptions. A chain of reasoning is a chain 
of inferences, which are ideal presentatians of the details now 
unapparent to sense. Could we realize all the links in this 
chain, by placing the objects in their actual order as a visible 
series, the chain of reasoning would be a succession of percep- 
tions, and would cease to be called reasoning. The path of 
the planets is seen by reason to be an eUipse ; it would be 
perceived as a fact if we were in a proper position, and 
endowed with the requisite instruments to enable us to follow 
the planet in its course. Not having this advantage, we infer 
the unapparent points in its course, from those which are 
apparent. We see them mentally. In like manner, suppose 
a human body is discovered under conditions which suggest 
that it has been burned, but without sufficient indication of 
the cause, t. e. the fiEicts antecedent to the burning. Some 
one suggests that these unapparent facts are those of Spon- 
taneous Combustion. Our greater fjAmiliarity with the facts 
of combustion in general, and with the facts of the animal 
organism, enables us to see that this explanation is absurd; we 
mentally range the supposed objects before us, and see that 
stLch an order of co-existences and successions is in contradic- 
tion to all experience ; we cannot see what the actual order 
was, but see clearly that it was not that. 

Correct reasoning is the ideal assemblage of objects in 
their true relations of co-existence and succession. It is see- 
ing with the mind's eye. Bad reasoning results from over- 
looking either some of the objects, or their relations ; some 
links are dropped, and the gap is filled up from another series. 
Thus the traveller sees a highwayman, where there is tmly no 
more than a sign-post in the twilight ; and a philosopher, in 
the twilight of knowledge, sees a pestilence foreshadowed by 
an eclipse. 

These considerations may elucidate the real meaning to be 
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assigned to Facts, which are sometimes taken to express the 
order of external things, and sometimes our coneepticm of that 
order — our descriptum of it ; jnst as sound means both the 
Tibrations of the air, and our sensation of them. There is a 
general tendency to use the word Fact for a final truth. 
"This is a tBci not a theory" means, ''this is an indis- 
putable truth, not a disputable rt>ir of the truth." But if, as 
we hsTe seen. Facts are inextricably mingled with Inferences, 
and if both Perception and Reasoning are processes of mental 
vision reinstating unapparent details, and liable to error in 
the inferences, it is clear that the radical antithesis is not 
between Fact and Theory, but between verified and unverified 
Inferences. 

§ 66. The antithesis between Fact and Theory is un- 
tenable, for the same statement may be either a fiict or a 
theory, without any change in its OTidence. It is a fiict that 
the earth is globular. It is a fact that this globe is an 
oblate spheroid. It is a fact that its orbit is ellipticaL No 
one doubts that these are facts, no one doubts that they are 
theories. Shall we say that they were theories until they 
were yerified, when they became facts? This will not 
extricate us; since all facts require yerification before they 
are admitted as truths ; up to that point they are not less 
inferential than theories. 

I see an apple now falling, and I see an apple which has 
fallen. These are two facts which ordinary language will not 
suffer us to call theories. Now consider two theories which 
ordinary language suffers us to call facts: namely, that all 
apples when unsupported will fall, and that the spaces fallen 
through will be as the squares of the times. These are two 
theories of extreme generality, which are far more indisputable 
than the facts we haye contrasted them with. They carry 
such certainty that no mind haying the requisite preparation 
can for a moment hesitate in assenting to them. They are 
inferences which are necessities. Whereas the inferences in- 
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volved in the facts before named may very easily be erroneous. 
The fiEilling object may not be an apple ; the apple found at 
the foot of the tree may not have fallen, but have been 
plucked and placed there. Thus doubt is permissible ; and if 
the facts carried any importance we should be bound to verify 
the accuracy of our inferences. No doubt is permissible in 
respect to the two theories, because the inferences on which 
they rest have already been rigorously verified. They carry 
none of those possibilities of error which we know may be 
carried by individual experiences ; all such possibilities have 
been eliminated in the establishment of the general truth. 
Should any individual experience seem in contradiction with a 
thoroughly verified theory, should a hundred individual experi- 
ences contradict it, our confidence would suffer no disturbance ; 
we should at once assign them to the interference of some 
condition not included in the formula. That condition might be 
wholly undiscoverable, but we should be certain that the laws 
of nature were invariable; and our experience of disturbing 
influences is sufficiently extensive to invoke them in every 
apparent exception to a law. If it happened that two magnets 
placed side by side impressed on a particle of iron a velocity 
greater, or less, than the sum of the velocity due to each 
magnet acting separately, and if this were to occur a thousand 
times, we should not doubt the truth of the law that the 
velocity is proportional to the force, but should attribute this 
^exception to some exceptional condition, such as the influence 
of one magnet on the other. The reason is simple : the law has 
been rigorously verified ; the absence of any exceptional condi- 
tion has not been verified, whereas the presence of such a con- 
dition is suggested by manifold experiences in analogous cases. 
§ 67. Failing thus to discover any valid antithesis between 
Fact and Theory, we must look upon the ordinary distinction 
as simply verbal. Shall we express it by the terms Descrip- 
tion and Explanation, implying that a Fact describes the order 
of phenomena, and a Theory interprets that order? For 
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many purposes this would suffice. Yet on examination we 
shall find that an Explanation is only a fuller Description : 
more details are introduced, greater precision is given, the 
links in the chain which are unapparent to sense, are made 
apparent to reason ; but the essential mystery is untouched ; 
successions are enumerated, but causation escapes. Thus in 
the description of fedling bodies, greater fulness and precision 
of detail are given when the unapparent links are added, and 
the law of attraction is introduced as the explanation. In 
like manner the description of an event, say the destruction 
of a house by a fire, acquires greater fulness and precision of 
detail when the apparent details are completed by some eye- 
witness who saw the fire break out, and explains it by this 
enumeration of details. In each case the objects are ranged 
in their order, and are seen thus ; but in each case many 
objects are not seen, many intermediate links are overlooked, 
or are undiscoverable ; and the causal nexus is for ever undis- 
coverable. Thus it is that explanations are descriptions, 
and descriptions are explanations, facts are theories, and 
theories facts. Science is the explanation of nature; the 
systematic co-ordination of the facts of co-existence and 
succession. 

§ 68. It is beyond the purpose of this chapter to specify 
the means by which facts and theories are verified. Enough 
that whether they be simple or complex, particular or general 
£acts, they only amount to descriptions of the external order.* 
What is termed the explanation of a phenomenon by the 
discovery of its cause, is simply the completion of its descrip- 
tion by the disclosure of some intermediate details which 
had escaped observation. The phenomenon is viewed under 
new relations. It is classed. It is no longer isolated, but 
linked on to known facts : as when the ascent of a flame, 
and the descent of an apple are seen to be particulars of one 
general fact. 

We learn that chlorine is a gas having a strong ** ten- 
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dency" to unite with hydrogen; that is to say, we have 
discovered this among its several relations. But the ten- 
dency is only manifested in sunlight. The two gases may 
be mingled together in darkness, and will not there unite 
if they are left together. Admit a ray of light, and 
the gases rush together with a loud explosion. So far we 
can describe. If we desire to explain, we must seek the 
intermediates ; we must bring the particular facts under some 
general fact, and thereby detect the unapparent antecedent 
named cause. Shall we seek this intermediate in a " repul- 
sive force,'' which we assign to the darkness, and which 
would forcibly separate the two gases ? On the Metaphysical 
Method this would be legitimate, and metaphysicists might 
accept the explanation. On the Scientific Method it would 
at once be condemned, because it does not bring the unknown 
into visible relation with the known, but into imaginary 
relation with an imagined fact. Darkness is itself a negation, 
and its repulsive force a fiction without basis. Let us turn 
to Light, which is more or less known. Do wo know any- 
thing of it which enables us to class this effect on the two 
gases under the same head as other effects ? We believe that 
it is ethereal undulation of a specific velocity, and we may 
infer that the transference of this velocity to the atoms of 
the gases causes them to rush together. We cannot produce 
this combination by any other known velocity, consequently 
we are not able rigorously to assert that it is motion and no 
other cause which effects the change ; but we have so many 
evidences of chemical change produced by motion, t. e. by 
heat and light and electricity, that it is difficult to assign 
any other cause. Now let us suppose this proved. What 
has been done ? The obvious order has received an addition 
to its description by the recognition of an unapparent detail. 
If our senses were sufficiently acute we might see the vibra- 
tion of light transferred to the gaseous atoms, we might see 
them quivering and rushing together; we might see them 
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liberated from the ethereal Tibrations (heat), which had kept 
them in a more expanded condition, and which now produce 
the explosion. Bat that is all we should see; the mystery 
of their new onion, the nature of the forces, would be veiled 
fit>m ns, and our explanation woold stUt be no more than a 
description of the order in phenomena. 

§ 68 a. To this illustration from science let one be added 
from ordinary life. A man stumbles on the prostrate body 
of a girl. There is blood on the ground ; a gash in her 
throat ; a razor lies on the trampled mud. These appearances 
suggest unapparent details. He sees that the girl has been 
murdered; recognizes the razor as belonging to her brutal 
stepffttber ; and at once explains the presence of the corpse 
by inferring that the girl was murdered by her stepfiftther. 
This description of the order of events, this mental vision 
of unseen occurrences, may be correct. Another man looking 
fit>m a distant window may have seen the murder committed ; 
seeing the facts which the other only inferred. But Ijbth 
are describing an order of events in which there is large 
inference, and both may be in error. The first witness 
infers that the girl was murdered ; she may have committed 
suicide. The second witness verifies the truth of the infer- 
ence respecting the murder; but the inference respecting 
the identity of the stepfftther needs confirmation. One relies 
on the fact that the razor belongs to the stepfjAther, and that 
this man has frequently maltreated the girl : but the razor 
may be the property of another man, or may have been used 
by another purposely to mislead suspicion. The eye-witness, 
^ain, infe«Tr Le man seen fi^m tie window was th^ 
stepfjAther, and no other : infers this from certain visual 
sensations ; but the murderer may have resembled in general 
aspect the stepfftther. Suppose that the accused is able to 
prove on unexceptionable evidence, that at the very hour 
named, he was many miles away from the spot ; this woi^d 
at once set aside all the criminating evidence founded on the 
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inferences of the eye-witness. By thus sifting the facts, 
confronting inferences with the actual order of things, justice 
and science arrive at their verdicts. 

The digression we have just made discloses that whatever 
may be the convenience of language, Fact and Theory, 
Description and Explanation, admit of no essential separation. 
The only vital antithesis is between verified and unverified 
inferences. We are thus once again brought to the iteration 
of the important principle that Verification is the alpha and 
omega of philosophy ; and that it is by the vigilant solicitude 
for Verification, and the comprehensive delicacy of the means 
employed in it, that Science asserts her superiority over 
Metaphysics. 

§ 69. The metaphysician and metaphysicist pretend to 
co-ordinate facts with all the rigour of a physicist ; but they 
admit £acts which have not withstood the preliminary test, 
and facts which are not amenable to that test. This disregard 
and misapprehension of the test are due to overweening 
confidence in the validity of reason. Ideas are accepted, 
nnchallenged, as the correct representatives of the external 
order. " There is one basis of science," says Descartes, 
** one test and rule of truth, namely, that whatever is clearly 
and distinctly conceived is true."* A profound psychological 
mistake. It is true only of formal logic, wherein the mind 
never quits the sphere of its first assumptions to pass out into 
the sphere of real existences ; no sooner does the mind pass 
from the internal order to the external order, than the 
necessity of verifying the strict correspondence between the 
two becomes absolute. The Ideal Test must be supplemented 



* ** Hac igitnr detect& veritate simul etiam invenit omnium scientianim fimda- 
mentom: ac etiam omniom aliarmn veritatem, meDsuram ac regalam ; scilicet, 
quicqnid tarn clard ac distinct^ percipitar quam istad verum est" He after- 
wards qnalifies this by adding " when the idea involves existence." Spinoza, 
implicitly in the Ethics, and explicitly in his letter to Oldenburg, assumes the 
iame criterion. Compare, also, his tract, De emendatione inteUectua, § 108. 
Indeed, it is the only groond on which Metaphysics can be justified. 
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by the Real Test, to suit the new eonditionB of the problem. 
''Reason is the Absolnte/' sajs Schellino, ''and all the 
objections against this proposition spring from onr tendency 
to regard things, not as they are in Reason, bat as they 
appear.'*^ Again : " It is a fdndamental belief that not only 
do things exist independently of as, bat that oar Ideas so com- 
pletely correspond with them that there is nothing in the things 
which is not in oar Ideas." Hbgkl, in the introdnction to 
his Logic, comes npon the qaestion, " What is trath ? In 
ordinary langaage we name the concordance of an object with 
oar conception of it, trath. In phikeophical langaage, on the 
contrary, trath is the concordance of the meaning with 
itself {ubereinstimmung eine€ InhaUs mit tick selbgt). And 
this sense has also penetrated oar vemaralar, for we speak of 
a trae friend, meaning thereby one whose actions correspond 
with the idea of friendship."^ And he scomfolly characterises 
Empiricism as seeking trath in Experience instead of in 
Thoaght {statt in dem Gedanken $elb9t da$ Wahre zu 9uehen.)^ 
It is on sach principles that the modem German Philosophy 
has reprodaced the ambitioas bat inane attempts of Scholas- 
ticism. Hegel's disciples avow that " since the Whole is 
ideally in the Mind, the / has only to yield itself to its 
I'hoocL, in order to see the Absolute in itself as there im- 
mediately giyen."^ The carious results of yielding to the 
I'hood are fiftmiliar to all those who haye toiled through 
modem German philosophy. 

Let us for one moment pause to consider how Hsobl 
applies this method to the elucidation of Matter and Spirit. 

* ScHKLUXG : Zeitsrkrifl fir specu/ative Pkysik, IL, Heft. IL, 3, 

* HegeVt PhUowopkie in wdrUichen AuMzuyen. Yon Fkakz mid Hilixrt: 
Berlin, 1843, p. 27. 

*Heoel: Eneifchpitdie der pkUoi. WiMtemaeka/lem^ J 37, Heidelbeig, 
1830, p. 44. 

' Fkaxz nnd Hillert : Op. cit. XII. The ofiginal must be added : 
** Denn da im Geiste idealiter das Gauze irt, so hat sich das Ich nor aemer 
Ichheit zn begeben, am in dch selbst das Absolute anzmchanen ivelchea aidi 
nnmittelbar darbietet" 
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The substance or essence (atihstanz) of Matter, he says, is 
Gravity ; that of Spirit is Freedom. But Matter is only 
heavy inasmuch as it tends to a centre. It is composite ; 
its yery existence is external to itself — aie hesUht atutser 
einander. Thus the essence of matter consists in the search 
for an unity which would be its destruction."^ Now, supposing 
we accepted these strange propositions, does not the inquirer 
at once perceive that such subjective manipulations can be of 
no assistance in the search for external relations ? 

§ 69 a. But the errors of a Descartes or a Hegel, not 
to mention the thousand broad and subtle intellects which 
have pursued similar paths, are not to be disposed of by a 
sentence. History reveals the completeness of the failure; 
but Philosophy demands an exposition of its cause. I have 
already indicated that cause in general terms, and will 
endeavour to complete that indication. 

First, let us consider the futility of deciding upon the 
external order, by subjective scrutiny — of passing from formal 
logic into the sphere of concrete objects — ^without being care- 
ful to apply the Real Test. Oxygen and nitrogen are two 
colourless gases ; abstract Logic assures us that out of two 
negatives we cannot educe a positive ; out of two colourless 
gases, therefore, Logic tells us that we can get no colour by 
their union. But what is the fact ? We pass from the sub- 
ject to the object ; we bring the two gases into union ; and the 
nitrous acid which results has a deep orange colour. The 
application of the Real Test, the verification of our deduction 
by the confrontation with reality, discloses an imperfection in 
that deduction, which, subjectively, could not have been sus- 
pected. And if , in so simple a case, the objective facts are 
not in accordance with the subjective deduction, how much 
more urgent is the demand for Verification in highly complex 



■ HxasL: Philoi. der GuchichU^ 1849, p. S2. Comp. alao EncffcU^. dor 
philoi, IFiMCfi., I 362. 
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<aM«i. p&TBokifical or ps^neiialaeval, sot to BMirtion the 
&T<nn:e diona of \frt*plrf«» ? 

Afid Td it is cbnoQs tlisft the tnrtfas of fonnal logic iie 
QsimpcaeittUe. But thej lose tlieir g iitr i nliy in fwring 
bcToiMl their ipboe. The km of Btional Medmucs iie 
iMoe the leM eerUin, bccanae in Pnetkal Medmucs the 
eflSMts of frictioD mnd the inevitable inqterfsctian of matemls 
esose OS to modifr our falfnhtinns. But the vesultB of spr- 
ing the hivB of Brtionsl Meefaanics without doe eonsidentioii 
for the distorbing eaoses would be disuSroos. It is the same 
in specolaticHi. No sooner do we pass befond the region of 
sbslnieiions, than we most si ererf step sasore oarsdres of 
the troth of oor in£aenees bj the eonfirmation ol reality. 
This necessity metaphysicians hare ofokMAed. Logical 
dependence was the sole test they soo^i. A conelosion was 
pronoonced Talid if it ooold be shown to be " inTolred in the 
idea '* which wss formed of the fiicts ; bat Aov thai idea itself 
had been formed, or how far it was TerifiaUe, was disregarded. 
The uniform Telocity of the planets was inrohed in the idea 
of their circolar orbit, which again was involTed in the idea of 
the circle as the most perfect form. The Tsriable Telocity of 
the planets is equally involved in the idea of their orbit being 
elliptical ; but this idea was not gained by deduction from 
the idea of perfection ; it was gained by an abstraction from the 
observed order of phenomena : it was a verifiable and verified 
inference. The one conclusion was purely metaphysicaly the 
other purely scientific' 

% 70. Unless we adopt the Platonic conception of Ideas, 
and suppose that our a priori notions are independent of 



* Roger Bagou is worth qaoting here : " Duo enim snnt modi oogmMoendi, 
fcilicet per argmnentam et experimentum. Argmnentnm oondadit et fiv ri t 
HOC conclndere qiuBstioiiem, $ed non certifiecU neqae removet dnhitationem, nt 
qnieflcst animus in intaita Teritatis, nisi earn inveniat ria experientiA ; " and 
comparing the man who argues about the properties of fire with the man who 
tests them, he adds, " sed assumpta experientia combnstionis eertifieatwr ami' 
mus et quiescU infvlgore veriUUiM.**^OpuM Majus, Yenet, 1750, p. 336. 
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experience, it is obyioas that the Metaphysical Method yiolates 
the first principles of research. If experience is the basis of 
even abstract knowledge — the abstract notions being elicited 
from concrete facts — experience will be the test of all know- 
ledge. This is not the place to re-open the discussion respect- 
ing the origin of knowledge. Those who hold that the mind 
is famished with ideas deriyed from a source independent of 
experience, and not therefore amenable to it, must neverthe- 
less confine themselves strictly within the sphere of such 
ideas, and not include in it the facts only given by experience. 
Descabtes, who started from universal doubt, refrising to 
admit anything but what was demonstrably true, very soon 
wandered into error, because his criterion of truth was simply 
subjective ; whereas another criterion was no less indispensa- 
ble directly he passed from the region of ideas to the region of 
facts. Thus, in assigning the pineal gland as the seat of the 
soul, he says, " The reason which persuades me that the soul 
can have no other seat is that I consider all the other parts of 
the brain are double, and that thought is single ; and one can 
eanly conceive that the images are collected in this gland by 
means of the animal spirits. "^^ What he can easily conceive, 
he at once unsuspectingly accepts to be the truth ; any con- 
firmation of this view by the application of the Beal Test he 
deems superfluous. Here, as throughout, he falls into the 
common mistake of metaphysicians. Kant truly says '' it is 
the fate of human reason in speculation to build as rapidly as 
possible, and only when the edifice is completed to examine 
the solidity of its foundations.''^^ And the source of such 
carelessness he finds in this, that knowledge often consisting 
in the analysis of our conceptions, we are led to pay exclusive 
attention to them, rather than to their origin. 

§ 71. That the vital distinction between Metaphysics and 

^ Descartes: Traite des Peusioru, art 32. CEuvres, ed. Simon : Paris, 
1844, p. 519. 

» Kakt : KriHk, Einleitung, § m., p. 9. 
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Science is less the nature of their problems than the nature 
of their Method, which finally determines wbsi problems are 
soluble and how they can be solved, may be shown from two 
sides. Many of the fondamental principles of Science are, 
as we have already seen, principles which transcend experience, 
although rigorously conformable with it. They are necessary 
truths, in the sense that the mind haying once understood 
the terms of their enunciation cannot conodye the proposi- 
tions otherwise ; they conform to the Ideal Test, and cannot 
be made matters of direct observation. The law of causation, 
and the law of inertia, are not measurable and demonstrable in 
the same way as the law of refraction is measurable and 
demonstrable. No physicist ever thought of proving the 
former by experiment ; no physicist would accept the latter 
unless it had been experimentally verified. Hence Kant has 
proposed to form a separate science, physica pura or rationaUs, 
of those propositions ^^ch usually fiurm the introduction to 
Physics" 

But the reason which most imperatively forces us to regard 
Method as the primary and cardinal distinction, I take to be 
this : a theory may be transferred from Metaphysics to 
Science, or from Science to Metaphysics, simply by the 
addition or the withdrawal of its verifiable element. Thus 
the law of universal attraction becomes puro Metaphysics if 
we withdraw from it the verifiable specification of its mode of 
operation. Withdraw the formula ** inversely as the square 
of the distance and directly as the mass," and Attraction is 
left standing a mero " occult quality." Indeed the Cartesians 
reproached it with being such an occult quality, and stigmatised 
it as a revival of Aristotelianism. On the other hand, add this 
verifiable formula to the '* inherent virtue " of the old meta- 
physicists, and the result is a strictly scientific pn^sition. 

, > 

^ Kant : KrUik. EinUUung, and compare also his rety remarkable tnatinn 
Metaphygiiche Anfangagrimde der Natwrwiuenachajt Werke. Y., where tlMie 
propodtuniB are elucidated. 
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§ 72. And how is this transference from Metaphysics to 
Science effected ? Obyiously by the precision of our descrip- 
tion, the intercalation of facts in their proper order, facts 
which previously had been unsuspected, or had not been seen 
in that order. It is a common mistake to suppose that Science 
deals solely with fEicts, and Metaphysics with ideas. Both 
deal largely with both. The difference lies in the authenticity 
of the Method by which the fi&cts are collected, and co« 
ordinated. There is abundance of well authenticated fiEtcta 
which neyertheless form no Science because their co-ordination 
has not been effected ; they are bricks awaiting the architect. 
It is certain, for example, that the cervical vertebr® of aU 
mammals (with two or three exceptions) are seven in number ; 
the long-necked giraffe has the same number as the short- 
necked hog, or mole. The same uniformity, however, is not 
found in other vertebrsB. The giraffe has 14 dorsal and 
20 caudal vertebras ; the mole has 18 dorsal and 10 caudal. 
Indeed, the varieties are no less striking in the other portions 
of the spinal column, than the uniformity is in the neck; 
and these varieties suf&ce to refute the suggestion which 
has been propounded respecting the mystic influence of 
the number seven ; a suggestion not only metaphysical in its 
principle, but faulty in its disregard of the fact that in some 
mammals the cervical vertebraa are not seven in number, in the 
sloth, for example, they are nine. Although we are at present 
without a reason, without an explanation, we carefally preserve 
the &cts ; they are not science yet ; they may become science 
by co-ordination with other fieusts. If we attempt to co-ordinate 
them, we class them first under the general fact of Type. 
All the mammals are related: probably by kinship, remote 
ancestry ; certainly by those organic resemblances which con- 
stitute Type. Passing to more special considerations, and 
asking why the cervical vertebras have varied so little fit)m the 
ancestral type, and why the dorsal, lumbar, and caudal have 
varied so much, we are led to seek the conditions of variation ; 
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bsie bccD ■MiitiiiMil, we msr be a!^ to eo- 
OfdiiMie tiMni, andtfaoi ve ifaall hsre a wifmiJir exphnmtkm 
wliT nt^iint^U Isie woi ecTncil TOtefanK, naSher more nor 
Icfli^ The met^iiTsidaii hwtfd of vmidiig for sudi fi^ts 
f t o c eedi to aohe the diflkohr ly infokiiig the initiienee of 
XuDibery or j>filui|w of Final Caiww 

§72 a. The ^w wt a n pona tendencrto imnAe a Knal Canse 
in eqibnalioo of evaj dificohj ia chanderislic of meta- 
plmieal pfaHosophj. It arises from a general tendency 
towards the impersonation of abstractiGns which is TisiUe 
tfarooghont History. We animate Nature with intentions 
like oar own* We derire our ideas al Canse, and Foroe, 
from our own expeiienee of eflEort; and the changes we 
oiisenre sre inteipseted aa simikr in origin to the changes we 
eftect. Tins leads to the Fetidiism of BS T sg e s and diildrai ; 
to the Pc^jtheism ot more adraneed intdhgenee; and, by 
a gradoal refinement in abstraction, to the Metaphysics and 
Transcendental Physics of later days. We first impersonate 
the causes aa Deities ; we next rfiminate more and more of 
the personal elements, learing (mly abstract Entities; we 
finally reduce these Entities to Forces, as the general expres- 
sion of Propearties or Bektions ; e. g., the Force of graiity is 
<mly the abstract expression of the fdndamental relation which 
matter muTersally manifests. All matter is hea^y ; all masses 
attract other masses ; this fmpeitj is as muTersal and fonda- 
mental as that of impenetrability ; we abstract it as grarita- 
tion or attraction (§ 74 c). In this gradation the WiU first 
disappears ; next the independent Existence ; leaying finally, 
an abstract expression of obserred order. In the final stage 
we recognize that what was assumed to be an independent 
something, r^nlating phenomena, moulding them according 
to its nature, is only an impersonation of the order in pheno- 
mena, the statement in abstract terms of the very facts them- 
selves. Thus, observing the facts of organic growth and 
derelopment, physiologists have attributed them to the agency 
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of a Plastic Force {vis formativa^ Bildungstrieb), which 
monlds the heterogeneous materials into definite shapes. If, 
however, we seriously consider what this Plastic Force can be, 
apart from the phenomena, we are quickly led to perceive that 
it is only a name assigned to the observed order, a generalized 
expression of the fistcts, which has been personified, according 
to a well-known tendency. 

§ 72 b. Of this kind is the impersonation of a Vital Prin- 
ciple, which has played so conspicuous a part in speculation, 
and which has been endowed with many imaginary attributes, 
among them that of controlling chemical agency. What 
is it, in a last analysis ? All the visible facts of life are 
generalized in an abstract expression ; this abstract expression 
is personified ; this personification is endowed with attributes ; 
and we then believe firmly that over and above the facts 
observed there is an independent Principle regulating these 
fiEu^ts, calling them into existence, and impressing on them a 
definite direction ; in other words, besides the organism 
and its functions, the organs and their acts, we believe 
in the existence of a mysterious something, an Entity 
inhabiting the organism, fashioning its organs, and direct- 
ing its acts. Did we not know that the mechanism of a 
watch was arranged by man, and that its activities depended 
on the properties of matter, placed in certain relations 
of interdependence, we should believe in the existence of a 
Watch-principle, fjAshioning springs, wheels, and escapements, 
and regulating their activities. But knowing the fact, we 
recognize the purely ideal existence of such a Principle ; and 
in like manner we can conceive that what we imagine to be a 
Vital Principle, anterior and independent in the organism, is 
really nothing but our generalized expression, abstracted firom 
the mutually-dependent facts. 

§ 72 c. It is the same with all the other numerous imper- 
sonations of abstract ideas. They are collected firom the 
observed order, and interpreted according to the analogies of 
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our penoDftlitT ; then thefiicts fitm which tfaej wero abstnieied 
ne gradiudl V inrpped out of nghi, nntQ onlr the abstraetion 
lenuuns. When Uub has been dime, we hare great diffieoltj 
in not beUeving that ther exist independent^ of the fiusts — 
that omr sabjectiTe sepaiation eoneBpooiB with an ohjeetiTe 
■eparation — and we therefore make than the stariing-points of 
inTestigation withont r^erenoe to the fiieta. This ia the basis 
of Metaphysics. 

§ 73. EbTing thos endeayoured to nnderstand the natoie 
of Metaphysics, and the reason why it necessarily finrmed the 
first expUnations of phiIo6<q>hyy we may now glance at the 
inflaence of Language in abetting the spcmtaneoos tendency. 
''All the first attempts to comprehend natoie led to the 
introduction of abstract conceptions, often Tagne, indeed, bnt 
not therefore unmeaning, such as motion and velocity, force 
and preeeure, impetus and momentum (povni). And the next 
step in philosophizing necessarily was to endeaTonr to make 
these Tsgne abstractions more dear and fixed, so that the 
logical &culty should be able to employ them securely and 
coherently. But there were two ways of making this attempt ; 
the one by examining the words <mly and the thoughts which 
they call up ; the other by attending to the CeLcts and things 
which bring these abstract terms into use. The latter, the 
method of real inquiry, was the way to success; but the 
Greeks followed the former, the verbal or notional course, 
and failed." ^' Not the (Greeks alone, but all metaphysicians, 
metaphysicists, and metaphysiologists, haye followed this 
course, and consistently followed it, when they hsTe <mce 
adopted the belief that the order in ideas necessarily repre- 
sents the order in external things. The pivot of Science is 
precisely the Verification of this assumed correspondence. 

Moreover, aiding and abetting this tendency in the mind 
to accept ideas as exact representations of things, there is the 
tendency to assume that distinct names represent distinct 

» Whxwbll : Hisiory of Am IndmAiv Sciemtn, 1857, L, S7. 
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facts, BO that to analyse the meaning of words is held 
equiyalent to analysis of the things represented. Psychology 
has made a great advance when it has learned to question 
these primitiye assumptions, an advance which was scarcely 
suspected in ancient philosophy. The theory of Language 
was Uttle understood, and nations familiar with no lahguage 
but their own could hardly have been on their guard 
against verbal feJlacies. When Abistotle commences an 
investigation he is careful to enumerate what other men have 
said on the subject, and the meanings which are attached to 
certain words. In this he is imitated by most modems, but 
with a difference : while they display even greater servility to 
the mere opinion of authoritative writers, they own no servility 
to the current meanings of words ; if they are careful in 
defining their expressions, it is in order to be understood; 
whereas Aristotle defined them in order to expound the facts 
they resumed. '' The propensity to seek for principles in the 
common usages of language," says Dr. Whbwbll, " may be 
discovered at a very early period. Thus we have an example 
of it in the saying of Thales, when he was asked, What is 
the greatest thing ? He replied Place ; for all things are in 
the world, and the world is in it. In Aristotle we have the 
consummation of this mode of speculation. The usual point 
from which he starts is that we say thus or thus, in common 
language. Thus, when he has to discuss the question whether 
there be in any part of the universe a Void, or space in which 
there is nothing, he first inquires in how many senses we say 
that one thing is in another. He enumerates many of these : 
we say the part is in the whole, as the finger is in the hand ; 
again, we say the species is in the genus, as man is included 
in animal ; again, the government of Greece is in the king ; 
and various other senses are described, but of all these the 
most proper is when we say a thing is in a vessel, and 
genenHy in place.'' ^^ 

»* Op, cit,, p. 29. ~" 
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§ 74. The Method which has led to success in every 
department of inquiry, and a success proportional to the 
rigour of its employment, does not, as many suppose, lead us 
to rely solely or mainly on observation, to the neglect of ideas, 
but to rely solely on those facts and ideas which have with- 
stood the tests of Verification, and have received their *' Hall 
mark" from the Goldsmith's Company (§ 62). This Method 
at once eliminates many of the objects of metaphysical research, 
rejecting them because not verifiable. The primary requisi- 
tion of Science is that, apart from the hypothesis which 
colligates the fEtcts, and is understood to be only an hypothesis 
(§ 74 a), every detail in its Descriptions (Explanations) shall 
have been confronted with the observed order in things. It 
thereby renounces, as beyond its scope, all inquiry into 
noumena, or essences, confining itself to phenomena and 
their order of co-existence and succession. Metaphysics, 
belieyiDg that what we think necesBarily corresponds with 
what Nature is, endeavours, by analysis of the ideas of 
existence and cause, to gain a clear imderstanding of them. 
Its Method demands only the one criterion of logical depen- 
dence ; and so long as it keeps within transcendental limits, 
this criterion is the only possible one. In passing from 
formal logic to physical inquiry, a new set of conditions is 
entered upon, and the test of conformity with bud becomes 
imperative. 

Owing to the impatience excited by metaphysical preten- 
sions, there has of late years arisen a desire to banish the word 
''cause'' from inductive philosophy; but the word is useful, 
and it cannot be banished. All that can be done is to mark 
out clearly the meaning assigned to it in science, namely, that 
of unconditional antecedence. The metaphysical conception of 
a cause, the producer of effect, needs limitation. We can 
know nothing of the final nexus. When we say that heat 
produces expansion, we simply express the observed facts, that 
one heated body brought near a colder body begins to con- 
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tract, and the colder simultaneously begins to expand; 
nothing new has been produced ; a mutual change in the 
condition of the two bodies has resulted in the transference 
of so much motion (heat, expansion) from one body to 
another. 

Hence, rigorously speaking, we must limit eyen the con- 
ception of necessary sequence, which is held to express all 
that is known of causation. There is no following of effects 
from causes; but, as Sir John Hebschel more truly says, 
the causes and effects are simultaneous. If a bar of antimony 
and bismuth, in contact, be heated, a current of electricity is 
said to be produced ; yet if a fine wire be introduced between 
the extremities, the wire becomes heated, and no electricity is 
manifested. Is the heat a cause of electricity in the metals, 
and this electricity a cause of heat in the wire? Which is 
cause, and which effect ? Both or neither. Again : bring a 
magnet within a certain distance of a needle and the needle 
rushes towards it. Here the magnet is said to produce motion 
by its attraction, which is the cause — antecedent — of the effect. 
Our minds demand such artifices: we abstract one detail 
from a complex description, that is, we abstract the attrac- 
tion and view it by itself, considering it as the cause or 
antecedent of the motion which succeeds it in our conception ; 
and similarly we abstract the motion, viewing it by itself, 
and consider it as the effect, or consequent of the attraction. 
But however indispensable, such language is merely an artifice. 
No separation actually exists. There is not first attraction, 
and subsequently motion ; the two are simultaneous. In like 
manner, we say the earth's attraction causes the weight of the 
apple ; but the weight is the attraction : they are two aspects 
of one unknown reality. 

§ 74 a. Although admitting the utility of the word Cause, 
thus explained. Science disclaims all attempts to penetrate 
the secrets of causation. It seeks only the phenomenal and 
relative. It recognizes the constant presence of the Un- 
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knowaUe, ss flomednng ml tfaoo^ inac c ei g i hle ; but while 
•dmming the mritefT it maikem no cftvt to tnuecDd the 
flbei^ TuX limilB of the KoowmUe. So mdilT does it 
restrict itsdf within the idsti^ sod phenomensl thai it 
seeepts hypotheses vhith are themsphes unTrnfiable and 

wUdi eren seem absmd if in anr wbt ther fafiHtate the 

• • • 

more aetimte eo-oidinaticm of &ctB. This is a paradox ; hnt 
it is significant. The fiist penon who gn^ed its significance 
I beUere to be CopBimcrs. In the praise to his immortal 
work he sajs of the helioeentric hrpothesis, *' It is fay no means 
necessary that hypotheses should be true, nor er^i seem tine, 
it is enon^ if they reconcile cmleMlatUm witk oftsfrrohofu" ^ 
The hypotheses of gecnnetry are manifestly of this kind ; no 
one belieres in the existence or possilnlity of a line withont 
breadth. The hypotheses of atoms, and of an attractiTe force 
inherent in moleculeSy sre beyond all reach of proof. They 
are metaphysical ideas, and find a phce in Science simply 
because they fiunlitate calcolaiions and the exposition of fiicts. 
The metaphysical Method wonld employ them as bases for the 
deduction of fiicts, would argue from them as if their nature 
were known and their trath indispntable. But Science, which 
concerns itself only with fiicts and their obeerred order, in its 
indifierence to the nndiscoyerable nexns binding the fiLcts into 
this order, allows any hypothesis respecting that nexos, pro- 
Tided some conyenience of colligation or exposition belongs to 
it. Nay it cTen adopts contradictory hypotheses when they 
suit conTenience. For example, we adopt the hypothesis 
that the graTity of bodies aboTe the superficies of the earth is 
iuTersely as the squares of their distances from the earth's 
centre. It is because this hypothesis reconciles calculation 



^ CoPERNicirs : De Revolutumibus Orbivm atUstiwrn, " Neqae enlm neoesse 
est eu hypotheses esse Tens, imo ne Terisimile quidem, sed si^dt hoc umm, 
ii calcnlom obsenrationibas ccmgpmentem exhibeant" I do not remember where 
I found this striking passage. To a similar effect, though less explicit, 
DjctCASTSS : PHneipia, part IV,, % I and 804. 
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with observation that we ao<^pt it, knowing all the while that 
the absolute relation may possibly be different. But in the 
theorem of fiEdling bodies we adopt a contradictory hypothesis, 
that is, we assume the action of gravity to be the same at aU 
distances ; because the heights to which bodies can be carried 
above the surface of the earth are so trifling compared with 
the length of the earth's semi-diameter, as to be disregarded 
in our calculation. If we never had occasion to pass beyond ter- 
restrial phenomena this theorem would perfectly satiBfy aU onr 
needs ; yet we know that it is false ; but it has the relative 
truth demanded for our purposes; and we have no better 
assurance of the truth of universal attraction. So indifferent 
is Science to the absolute truth of ideas; so anxious about 
their relative truth! The reverse is the case with Meta- 
physics. It cannot be indifferent to absolute truth; if its 
ideas are false, all deductions drawn from them are vitiated. 
See the contrast in an example : whether comets be said to 
make their appearance in consequence of the anger of a deity, 
or in consequence of the law of gravitation, the explanation 
in either case rests on the assumption of an ultimate cause 
acting in the manner described; but in the one case the 
truth of the assumption is all important, in the other it is 
indifferent. Unless the anger of a deity be actually in opera- 
tion, the first explanation is wholly irrelevant and must lead 
to irrelevant conclusions; but the second explanation pre- 
serves all its value provided that the path of the comet be 
observed to be precisely the curve which accords with the 
assumption of a gravitating force. Let this curve be verified, 
according to the known law, and we are supremely indifferent 
respecting the truth or error of our ideas as to the force of 
which the law is known. How clearly Newton saw this 
appears in the following declaration : '' What I call attraction 
may be performed by impulse, or by some other means un- 
known to me. I use that word here to signify only in general 
vny force by which bodies tend towards one another, whatever 
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be the cause.** In truth the cause is in itself unknowable, 
and it is solely the law of its action with which Science is 
concerned. Giyen the law — i.e. the verifiable statement of 
the observed order — and the cause is known in all the fulness 
possible or desirable for human needs. Suppose that an angel 
were discovered in the centre of the sun drawing the planets ; 
this discovery would at once displace our hypothesis of 
attractive force inherent in the molecules of matter; but 
it would make no alteration in our formula of the law; 
the drawing would still take place with an inverse quadratic 
power, and all our calculations would remain unshaken. A 
new band would tie our facts together, but the facts would 
present an unchanged order. 

§ 74 h. One other aspect of causation, rarely appreciated, 
remains to be noticed. While it is important to understand 
that causes — in the metaphysical sense — cannot be known, 
and that all inquiry into their ultimate nature is waste of 
ingenuity, not less important is it to understand that our 
limitations in this direction are no greater than those placed 
by our necessary ignorance of matter, and of aU noumena. 
All knowledge is phenomenal. Apart from the phenomena, 
we know no more of Matter than we know of Force. But 
phenomena we know ; and we are also said to know their 
laws, when we have rigorously ascertained the exact order 
of their co-existence and sequence. Observing falling bodies 
with the requisite precision, we find that the space fallen 
through is invariably proportional to the square of the time. 
This is a law ; and other laws are known as accurately as the 
properties of the bodies themselves. But we are not content 
with these laws ; we desire to know the cause. What is it 
which forces bodies to fall, and to fall in this order? We 
name it the force of gravity ; but the name brings no exten- 
sion of knowledge. In itself the cause remains imknown ; 
but we already know it in its positive characters, or modes 
of action, as fully as we can know Matter. Both Force and 
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Matter are abstractions. They stand on similar ground : 
as essences equally inaccessible, as phenomena equally acces- 
sible. 

Considered solely in reference to falling bodies, the general 
fact (law), that they fall through spaces proportional to the 
squares of the times, gains no additional illumination from 
an ascription of the cause, since all we know of this cause is 
the law of its action. But although the cause, named gravity, 
is merely an abstraction, yet it enables us to class under the 
same head, to interpret by the same laws, many phenomena 
besides those of falling bodies. By this force we explain the 
figure of our globe and its flattened poles, the orbit of the 
moon, the movements of all planetary masses, the precession 
of the equinoxes, and the ebb and flow of the tides. Thus, 
although causes, or forces, are abstractions, the great and 
obvious advantage to philosophy of such abstractions needs 
not be emphasized. Their danger lies in our tendency to 
forget that they are introduced into our calculations solely 
as unknown agents acting through known laws ; a forgetful- 
ness which leads us to postulate more of them than has been 
disclosed through the laws. If once anything is assumed 
of Force, which has not already been verified in fact, we incur 
the same danger as when we assume properties in a substance 
which have never been recognized in it. 

An immense gain to philosophy, and the dissipation of 
an incalculable amount of vague theorizing, must result when 
men have firmly fixed in their minds the true conception of 
Force as a mere abstraction which only has reality for us 
through its demonstrated Laws. People will cease to talk 
glibly of nerve-force, vital-force, &c., in explanation of 
phenomena not yet reduced to law ; they will imderstand 
that only such effects as can be deduced from the known 
laws may be predicated of the unknown forces. Without 
being called upon to give up the advantages of having 
such abstractions as that of Force, they will escape the 
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Tkta aatt agmm the pnodpfe of ToxfiosiaB sliovs itself 



be limited to pheoomeiM, cittiee mej he kiddai froip 
IS sll shimtt^^ fTiifmre is hiAiffi, fir the gnxmd of 
eDSteoee mnst maattod knovkdge so long ss Bong sad 
Knoviikg sie not one; bat within the qihere of pofiitire 
knowledge s sofBrifitt bssis msr be hid, vesting on three 
sepsrste stsges : 1st, the obsenstion of phaMMBena {htks) ; 
2nd, the obsenstion of their otder of eo-eziatenee and soe- 
eesricm (lews) ; %d, the detenninstion of the sbstinct fivees 
from idiieh the otder resohs ss s ^■^^^^^•Mi* eooaeqnent 
(esoses). 

§ 74 c. In the fimgMng sectioii no noliee hss been tsken 
of the gresft qoestion mooted in philosophy reqwcting the 
existenee of Foree ss sn Entity independent of Mstter; tor 
in troth whether we beliere in two distinct existenees (Fane 
sn Ens, snd Mstter sn Ens), or behere thst Foiee is cmly 
the sbstrset eziHesskm tor the dynsmicsl relstaons of Mstter 
(§ 72 a), in either esse the principles sre eqnsl^ Tslid ; 
since the realist most sdmit thst Force csn only be in- 
Tostigsted in its positire chsrscten, or laws; snd the 
nominslist holds thst beyond these Isws there is nothing 
to inyestigste. In esch esse the limitation to phenomena 
imperatiTely csUs tar Yerification and condemns Meta- 
physics* 

§ 75. Metsphysics is the cihcrdinatian of unverified faeU* 
Science is the e(M}rdinatum of verified facts. That confirma- 
tion which the one sees in Logio^ the other sees in Observa- 
tion. The metaphysicsl tendency is the spontaneous tendency; 
the scientific caotion is an acqoired caotion. Hence not 
only is the metaphysical tendency active in all the esrly 
epochs of specolation, both of the race and the individoal, 
bot is with great difficolty repressed even in the highly-trained 
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t of an adyanced period. It may be traced in the 
lationa of philosophers whom we should never think 
liissing among metaphysicians. Lamarck abounds in 
urations. For instance, he argues that a Polype cannot 
Sensibility, because that '' would be contrary to the 
Tof organization, and to the plan which Nature is obliged 
lullow in all her works.** *^ No ancient speculator was 
more adventurous; to deduce a fact from the idea of 
r . p lan which nature is obliged to follow," in lieu of ascer- 
~in ng what the fiEu^t is, what plan she does follow, is pure 
^^ta phyaica. Elsewhere he explains the variety in organisms 
!^fde to two causes : one of these is the metaphysical poxivoir 
1^,rnprt de la vie, which tends incessantly to form complex 
fSftoiamSy and to perfect them ; the other is the modifying 
^Ihience of external circumstances.^^ 

^ Nay, even Newton, the exalted t^'pe of the scientific 
^piallecty occasionally yields to the metaphysical tendency, 
^ff may be seen in his account of the Vis Iticrtue, or in the 
iSDowing query at the close of the Optks : ^® " It seems 
i>robable to me that God in the beginning formed matter in 
?olid, massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of such 
^ize and figures, and with such properties and in such 
"proportions to space, as most conduced to the end for which 
^0 formed them; and that the primitive particles being 
f^olids are incomparably harder than any porous bodies com- 
pounded of them, even so very hard as never to wear or break 
in pieces : no ordinary power being able to di\ide what God 
made one in the first creation." It is noticeable how Newton, 
with his usual caution, advances this as what to him seems 
]^i-obabl6 ; an ancient would have advanced it as a fact beyond 
Llispute. Yet why probable ? What proof can there be, 
- xcept such metaphysical proof as is to be found in the easiest 



^ T^AWAwyg • Histoire det Animaux tans Vertebres, Paris, 1835, 1., 105. 

« im^ L, lU. 

M NswTOK : TforAf, ed. Hobslbt, 1782, IV., 260. 
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mode of conceiving an order of things wholly removed from 
any possible knowledge ? 

Newton's query is, however, simply an hypothesis, and is 
made to prove nothing. This cannot be said of many 
hypotheses now current, especially those in what Bebzelius 
sarcastically calls the " physiology of probabilities." No one 
who scrutinizes the science of our day can fiedl to perceive how 
ready men still are to accept phrases for explanations, and 
guesses for fiEu^ts. Long before these pages are yellow with 
age, men will have learned to look upon much that is now 
taught in the schools respecting the oxidation of the tissues, 
and the like, with a pity akin to that which is bestowed on the 
physiology of Abistotle or Van Helmont. It will then be 
noted that this explanation — the oxidation of tissues — was 
presented without the guarantee of a single direct observation, 
that it was based on inferences, none of which were verified, 
and that it was a phrase used to cloak our ignorance, much as 
the ** nervous fluid " was used a few years ago.^^ 

§ 76. Let it be noted, on the other hand, that many objec- 
tions are raised against ideas and expressions, which though 
metaphysical are perfectly justifiable. For example, Laplace 
in stating the first law of motion says that a body at rest does 
not contain within itself any reason for moving in one direc- 
tion rather than in another.^ This seems to Auouste Comte 
a metaphysical, and therefore vicious, conception,^^ the prin- 
ciple of '' sufficient reason " being odious to him. How, he 
asks, could we be assured that '' there was no reason " for the 
deviation ? what can we know of it except from experience ? In 
this criticism, it seems to me that his antagonism against 



^ CuTiEB said he could not believe in the existence of a fluid which no one 
had demonstrated ; instead of acknowledging the propriety of this caation, 
Lamabck scornfully retorted that, on similar grounds, phjrsidsts would be Ibroed 
to abandon the magnetic fluid {Hist, det Animaux sans Vertebres, I., 189). Not 
long afterwards they did abandon it 

* Laplace: Expontion du Syatemedu Monde, 6th ed., 1836, L, 275. 

" Comte: Coura de Philotophie Potitive, 1830, L, 557. 
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metaphysics has led him too far. If we replace the word 
"reason" by the word "condition," the formula will run 
thus, " a body remains at rest, because there is no condition 
present which would cause it to move ; " and sach a formula 
is every way unexceptionable. If we are asked how we can 
be assured of this, we reply, The axiom of general causation, 
founded on uniyersal experience, assures us that no change 
can take place unless the conditions of change be present. 
I cannot agree in the assertion that "all these pretended 
explanations resolve themselves into nothing but repeating 
in abstract terms the very fact itself, and saying that bodies 
have a natural tendency to move in a^ right line, which was 
precisely the proposition to be proved." What is here called 
the fjEu^t itself is never a matter of experience; there are 
no motions in a straight line absolutely perceived by us ; the 
"natural tendency" is an abstraction, an idea, guaranteed 
by observation and calculation (§ 62), but deduced a priori 
from the law of causation. The " principle of sufficient 
reason " fulfils all the requisites of the d priori method. 
It conforms to the Ideal Test, namely, that its negation 
is inconceivable, or absurd. Whereas the principle of "per- 
fection" by which Abistotle infers that all movements are 
naturally circular — a principle by Comte placed on a level 
with that of the " sufficient reason " — does not conform 
to this test. We can as readily conceive its negation as its 
affirmation; in other words, the laws of thought, which 
represent universal experience, do not force us to conceive 
imdisturbed motion as circular, but they do force us to con- 
ceive it as uniform and rectilinear. 

I have thus endeavoured to make clear the characteristics 
and defects of the Metaphysical Method in contrast with the 
characteristics of the Scientific Method, and shall have frequent 
opportunities in the course of this History of invoking and 
illustrating what may be called the supreme law of all research 
— the principle of Verification. No one familiar with History 

7—2 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLATO'S METHOD. 

§ 77. Haying chosen Aristotle as the representatiYe of 
Ancient Science, it is unnecessary for me to expound the doc- 
trines of his various precursors ; yet on many accounts it is 
desirable to sketch the outlines of the Method adopted by his 
great master and rival Plato, indicating how tax it was meta- 
physical, and how £Eir scientific ; not only that we may thereby 
gain clearer insight into the condition of ancient thought, 
but also that we may be more just to the Stagirite, by esti- 
mating the kind of science which satisfied the mind of his 
illustrious teacher. 

The name of Plato is still surrounded with the respect 
due to a great genius and a great renown. It is true that this 
respect often degenerates into servility, because here, as else- 
where, the admiration of the few becomes the exaggeration of 
the many, and genuine enthusiasm is echoed in loud Up- 
homage. But no amount of exaggeration, or of insincerity, 
ought to make us unjust to the noble faculties which inspired 
these excesses. I do not myself pretend to share the sym- 
pathy and admiration for Plato's philosophy, which has un- 
doubtedly been felt in all ages by many wise and beautiful 
souls. He had great qualities, and has greatly influenced 
men; but our admiration for his dramatic power, dialectical 
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skill, and moral eleyation ought not to blind ns to the defects 
of his teaching, and above all to the disastrous tendency of 
his method. A general estimate of Plato is not within the 
scope and purpose of this History ; and in the present chapter 
we have to consider him solely with reference to Science ; an 
aspect, it most be confessed, in which he is seen to great 
disadvantage. 

§ 78. In the Plutdo he has sketched the history of his 
stadies. He tells ns how in yonth he was eager to learn all 
about the causes of things, but found to his disappointment 
that his efforts left him no wiser. One day he heard a person 
reading from a book of Anaxagoeas, in which it was declared 
that " Mind was the cause and orderer of all things." This 
filled him with delight. He at once accepted its truth. 
'' And I considered with myself that Mind orders all things 
and disposes each as it will be best for it. If any one, then, 
desire to discover the cause of any phenomenon, how it is 
produced, and how it perishes, he must ascertain in what way 
it is best for it to exist or act. From this it follows that a 
man should consider only what is most excellent and best." 
With such a clue to the mysteries of nature Anaxaooeas, he 
thought, could enlighten him not only as to wheth^ the earth 
wer^ flat or globular, but also as to the cause of its being so, 
showing that it is better for it tq be what it is ; and, " if he 
should say it is in the centre, he would explain why it is better 
in the centre." To his great disappointment, he found 
Anaxaooras adducing simple physical reasons, instead of the 
teleological reasons which he had expected. Such a teacher 
could no longer allure him. A new course opened. Wearied 
with contemplating things as they are, he bethought him that 
men in studying an eclipse of the sun look at its image 
reflected in the water, lest they should become blind by gazing 
directly at the sun. '' It seemed to me, therefore, that I 
ought to have recourse to reasons, and in them to contemplate 
the truth of things. Thus always adducing the reason which 
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I judge to be strongest, I prononce that to be true which 
appears to me to accord with it ; those which do not accord 
with it I deny to be true.** ^ 

In this frank avowal of the Subjectiye Method he takes 
no precautions and o£fers no guarantee for the solidity of the 
grounds upon which he judges one reason to be stronger than 
another. Between the caprices of imagination and the rigours 
of demonstration he o£fers no criterion. And the disastrous 
consequences of this oversight are visible in every page of the 
TinuBtis, where the idea of a Best, to which Nature is made 
to conform, leads him into extravagances such as would be 
incredible unless their origin were known. 

§ 79. Above the world of fleeting phenomena, he conceived 
a world of permanent existences. These were Ideas. With 
these, and these only, was Science properly concerned. The 
visible phenomena are diagrams for the convenience of reason. 
The great value of Science consists in its withdrawal of the 
soul from the contemplation of phenomena, and its insistance 
on the contemplation of pure essences. '* If geometry com- 
pels the soul to contemplate real existence it does concern us ; 
but if it only forces the changeful and perishing upon our 
notice it does not concern us. . . . Science is pursued 
solely for the sake of knowledge." * 

He ridicules the notion of Astronomy, as practised by 
astronomers, being capable of making the soul look upwards ; 
and says it positively makes the soul look downwards. '' I 



^ Plato : Phado, p. 90, ed. Bekker^ Berlin, 1817: lioU Sfi /loc xp^^^*^ "C 
rovg \6yovf; Kura^vyovra iv ikiIvoiq ckottiXv rdv 6vTutv n}v dkifinav .... 
Koi inroOifUvoQ Ud<rroTt \6yov dv &y icpivto lf>piitfuvi<rraTov cZvoi, a fiiv &v fioi 
ioKy rovrtfi ^vfi^viiv riOfifit ctfc iXriOrj ovra ... A ^dv fii\. (i»c oi^jc <iXf}0^. 
He overlooks the &ct so felicitously expressed by Bacon that the mind 
may be an unequal mirror to the rays of things — *' instar speculi inseqnalis ad 
radios rerum, qui snam naturam natursB rerum immiscet, eamque distorquet et 
inficit" 

* Plato : Hepuhlic. Translated by Dayies and Vaughan, Cambridge, 
1852. One of the rare translations from the Greek which may be used with 
confidence. 
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cannot conceive that any science makes the soul look upwards 
iinless it has to do with the real and invisible. It makes no 
difference whether a person stares stupidly at the sky, or looks 
with half-shut eyes upon the ground ; so long as he is trying 
to study any sensible object I deny that he can be said to have 
learned anything, because no object of sense admits of scientific 
treatment. Since this fretted sky is still a part of the visible 
world we are bound to regard it, though the most beautiful of 
visible things, as far inferior, nevertheless, to those true 
revolutions which real velocity and real slowness, existing in 
true number and in all true forms, accomplish relatively to 
each other, carrying with them all that they contain : which 
are verily apprehended by reason and thought, but not by 
sight. Therefore we must employ that fretted sky as a pattern 
or plan to forward the study which aims at those higher 
objects." 

Further on, he says, " Whenever a person strives by the 
help of Dialectics to start in pursuit of every reality by a 
simple process of reason independent of aU sensuous informa- 
tion, never flinching until by an act of pure intelligence he 
has grasped the real nature of good, he arrives at the very end 
of the intellectual world." There is more of the same kind 
in this 7th book of the Republic, but no more need be cited 
here. 

§ 80. Let us now glance at a few of the results to which 
this Method led him. We open the Tinueus, and learn that 
the Universe was generated as an animal, with a soul, because 
that was best.' Whatever is generated must necessarily have 
body, and be visible no less than tangible. Nothing can be 
visible without Fire, nothing tangible without a Solid, nothing 
solid without Earth. Thus the first step in creation was the 
production of two elements. But it is impossible for two 
things to cohere without the intervention of a third. A bond 

*FiJiTO: rimffM, ed. Bek., p. 87. 
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is necesBftiT. and of all bonds the most beantifol is that which 
« ,«^^^U ^ Wo ce bofl. i-df »a ihe tbi^ 
bound.^ Had the substance of the universe been a superficies 
without depth, one medium or bond would have sufficed ; but 
as it was a solid, and solids are never one only, but always 
joined by two bonds, therefore the Creator placed Water and 
Air between Fire and Earth. These are the Four Elements^ 
and the reason has been given why they are only four. 

The elements are fashioned into a perfect sphere, because 
the sphere is the most perfect of figures, and most resembles 
itself. Although this universe was made an animal, it was 
made becoming and congruous ; hence it had neither eyes nor 
ears, there being nothing external for it to see and hear; no 
lungs, for it needed not respiration ; no digestive organs ; no 
secretory organs ; no feet, for its motion is peculiar, namely, 
circular, and circular motion requires no feet, since it is not 
progression. 

§ 81. The mathematicians having discovered the five 
regular solids, Plato naturally made great use of them in 
his cosmology. Four of them were represented by the four 
elements — the Earth was a Cube, Fire a Tetrahedron, Water 
an Octahedron, and Air an Icosahedron. This left the fifth, 
the Dodecahedron, without a representative, accordingly it 
was assigned to the universe as a whole. 

The Creator, having thus shaped the visible universe, 
and distributed souls over the earth, the moon, and other 
unnamed places, — and having commissioned the younger gods 
(dii minores) to construct man, — retired to his repose. 

It is needless to add that Plato never thinks of ofiering 
any better reason for these propositions than that they are by 
him judged sufficient. If one of his hearers had asked him 
why water might not be a cube, and air an octahedron — or 

^ dicfuav dk JcaXXiffroc 8^ dv avrbv sal rd Iwdovfuva Sri /loXurra iv 
xoty. 
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what proof there was of either being one or the other — he 
wonld have replied : " It is thus I conceive it. This is best." 

§ 82. Let as proceed. The universe, we learn, has a 
soul which moves in perpetual circles. Man also has a soul 
which is but a portion thereof, consequently it also moves in 
circles. To make the resemblance more complete, man's soul 
is also enclosed in a spherical body — namely the head. But 
the gods foresaw that this head, being spherical, would roll 
down the hills and could not ascend steep places ; to prevent 
this, a body with limbs was added, that it might be a loco- 
motive for the head. And as the foreparts are more honour- 
able and regal than the hind parts, the gods made man's 
locomotion chiefly progressive. 

§ 88. As may be anticipated, the anatomical and physio- 
logical conclusions to which such a Method leads are not in 
strict agreement with inductive science. Thus we find the 
liver described^ as '* compact and smooth, shining and sweet, 
though somewhat bitter ; and the reason is that the thoughts 
fedling on it firom the intellect, as on a mirror, might terrify 
it by employing a bitterness akin to its nature ; and threaten- 
ingly mingle this bitterness with the whole liver, so as to give 
it the black colour of bile; or, when images of a different 
kind are reflected, sweetening its bitterness, and giving peace 
to that part of the soul which lies near the liver, giving it rest 
at night, with the power of divination in dreams. Although 
the liver was constructed for divination, it is only during life 
that its predictions are clear ; after death its oracles become 
obscure, for it becomes blind." 

Even more surprising is the description of the intestines. 
They are, he says, on the left side for the purpose of acting 
like a sponge to keep the surface of the liver bright and clear, 
and capable of reflecting the images of the soul. 

§ 84. In a modem such ideas would not appear profound. 



' Op, eiL, p. 100. 
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I have not cited them for the poor pleasure of holding np a 
great name in the light of ridicule ; but to show how even a great 
intellect may unsuspectingly wander into absurdities, when it 
quits the firm though laborious path of inductive inquiry. 
" The dove cleaving the thin air," to use the happy illustra- 
tion of Kant, '' and feeling its resistance, might suppose that 
in airless space her movements would be more rapid. Pre- 
cisely in this way Plato thought that by abandoning the 
sensuous world, because of the limits it placed to his under- 
standing, he might more successfully venture into the void 
space of pure intellect." ^ It is not in Science only that Plato 
is misled by his Method. The same confidence in deduction 
from unverified premisses vitiates his teaching in every other 
department of inquiry, moral and political; but in Science 
his errors are more patent, because his statements admit of 
a readier, and less equivocal, confrontation with fact. 

• Kant : Kritik, EinUitung, § ///., 1790, p. 8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ABISTOTLE'8 METHOD. 

§ 86. Thb contrast between the Master and the Pnpil is no- 
where more emphatic than in Method. Aristotle may be truly 
styled the fiather of the Indnctive Philosophy, since he first 
announced its leading principles ; and announced them with a 
completeness and precision not surpassed by Bacon himself. 
There is, indeed, a radical defect in his conception of 
Method, but it is a defect not less visible in the Novum 
Organum, and is common to all the systematic expositions 
of Method that have yet been published. This defect is the 
absence of the due recognition of Verification. All writers 
implicitly recognize Verification as the inseparable attendant 
of Observation, Induction, and Deduction; but they do not 
explicitly, and emphatically, assign to it the primary import- 
ance it should have ; they do not trace in its neglect the cause 
of every failure. Overlooking this defect, men have expressed 
surprise at the unquestionable fact that Abistotle and Bacon 
failed egregiously in scientific research, in spite of their 
conception of scientific Method; and this failure has some- 
times been made a ground for denying the value claimed for 
Method. But the seeming contradiction disappears on close 
examination. The fiEulure is then traced to a radical imperfec- 
tion in the Method. A discrepancy is disclosed between the 
principles which Aristotle and Bacon implicitly taught, and 
the principles they actually employed. 
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§ 86. We will first inquire what those principles were. 
In direct opposition to Plato, who, denying the yalidity of 
the senses, made intoitioiis the ground of all true knowledge, 
Aristotle sought his basis in sensuous perception. Antici- 
pating Baoon, he affirmed that it was wiser to dissect the 
complex phenomena of sense than to resolve them into 
abstractions — ''melius est naturam secare quam abstrahere." ^ 
His reliance was on Experience and Induction: the one 
famishing the particular facts, from which the other found 
a pathway to general facts — or laws.* Without sensation 
thought is impossible.' Plato held that the deceptions of 
sense justified scepticism of all sense-knowledge (airar^C 
fuarri v Sea twv ofifiartav <rKi\piQ). Aristotle, more correctly, 
taught that error did not arise from the senses being Mse 
media, but from the wrong interpretations we put on their 
testimony. Manifold deceptions may thence arise ; but each 
sense speaks truly so far as it speaks at all.^ It is from sense 
we gain the knowledge of particulars. It is from Induction 
we gain the knowledge of universals. Agreeing with Plato 
that Science is only concerned with universals, he affirmed 
that these could only be reached through Experience. 

§ 87. This is the comer-stone of the experience-philo- 
sophy or '' Empiricism," so often urged as a reproach against 
Aristotle.^ Heoel boldly denies the charge. Science regards 
the accusation as an eulogy. Unhappily, even by Aristotle, 
experience was too frequently neglected and too carelessly in- 
terrogated. The vigilance of scientific scepticism was wanting. 
Yet at times he seems thoroughly impressed with the necessity 



' Bacon: Nov. Org., 41. 

' Iwayiuyi^ ^i) 17 dirb riav KaBsKoara M rd Ka96\ov t<^oioQ. Topic, L, 10. 
See also Anal. Post. I., 31 ; Hist. Animal. I., 6. 

' oiil voil b vovQ rd hcrbQ nil hit tuaOfiattoQ Svro. De Sensu, VL, 445 ; 
De Anima, UL, 8, 432. 

* De Anima, UL, 3; Metaph., TV., 5; and elsewhere. 

' Even 80 late as Scht.rikrmaoheb, who urges it in his Histoiy of 
Philosophy. 
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of secnring his basis before attempting to build. *' Let us first 
understand the facts, and then we may seek for their causes."^ 
There are many passages in which he distinctly disapproves 
of the fatal tendency to eke out deficiencies of observation by 
mere guesses, and to rely on those guesses as on observations. 
Of such passages four may here be given : — 

I. Speaking of the parthenogenesis of bees, he says, 
'' There are not facts enough to warrant a conclusion, and 
more dependence must be placed on facts than on reasonings, 
which must agree with facts."'' 

n. Speaking of Hybridity, after noticing the opinions of 
his predecessors, and even suggesting an a priori argument 
himself, he says, '' But such a proof is far too abstract and 
empty (ictvoc). For reasons not drawn firom the inherent 
principles of things (roiv oikbiwv apywv) are empty, and only 
seem to explain them, just as only liiose are geometrical proofs 
which are deduced from geometrical principles ; so also in all 
other sciences. The empty argument seems potent, but is 
powerless." ® 

m. Speaking of those who held a certain astronomical view, 
he says, they did so because their thoughts were not directed to 
the phenomena and the discovery of the causes, but they 
endeavoured to make the phenomena correspond with their 
opinions.^ And still more strongly in this passage : ** These 
philosophers, treating of phenomena, say things which by no 
means correspond with the phenomena, the cause of this being 
that they have not rightly conceived first principles, but reduce 
everything to certain prescribed notions (irpoc rcvac 8o5«C 
i)pi<Tfiiva^), and they persist in these in spite of all contra- 
diction, as if they were in possession of true principles, as if 
these ought not rather to be educed from the phenomena." ^^ 



^ DePart,!., 1,639. 

' De Gener. Animal., HI., 10, 760. • Ibid., EL, 8, 748. 

' De Cceloj U., 13, 293. Compare also ibid., p. 294. 

w Ibid,, m., 8, 306. 
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rV. " The reason why men do not sufficiently attend to 
the fiacts is their want of experience. Hence those accustomed 
to physical inquiries are more competent to lay down the 
principles which have an extensive application; whereas 
others who have been accustomed to many assumptions 
without the confrontation of reality, easily lay down principles, 
because they take few things into consideration. It is easy to 
distinguish those who argue from facts and those who argue 
from notions." ** 

§ 88. Instead of distrusting knowledge derived through 
the senses, and placing unhesitating reliance on knowledge 
derived from intuitions, he declared that ideas are nothing 
but the products of reason. Beason separates, by abstraction, 
the particular objects from their general relations, t. e. those 
relations which these objects have in common. Anticipating 
modem Psychology, he taught, confusedly indeed, and not 
always consistently, that intelligence is a late development. 
The understanding is built up from sensuous materials. 
Each particular sensation gives rise to a sensuous state, and 
the permanence of this state is Memory. From memory arise, 
first, distinctions ; and finally, after many repetitions, experi- 
ence ; from experience a pathway leads to Science, that path- 
way being Induction. Plato taught that all knowledge was 
reminiscence — a revival of pre-existent Ideas. From any one 
Idea we can arrive at all others, owing to the logical connexion 
existing between them. In direct contradiction to this, 
Aristotle maintained that complete knowledge could only 
arise out of complete experience ; and he significantly points 
out the danger of the Platonic Method, which neglects fiEU^ts, 
and rashly concludes a general proposition from a few par- 
ticulars.^* 

§ 89. In indicating the way we are to arrive at general 



" De Gen. et Corr., I., 2, 316. Compare also De Partibvs, IV., 5, 679. 
» De Gen. et Corr., I., 2. 
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traths, he expresses himself with a precision nnsnrpassed by 
modems. '^ We most not,*' he says, '' accept a general 
principle from logic only, bnt must prove its application to 
each £Etct, for it is in £eu^s that we must seek general prin- 
ciples, and these must always accord with the facts." ^^ Nor, 
while thus insisting on Obsenration, was he wholly without a 
pierception of the value of that aid to inquiry, which is usually 
supposed to be a modem invention, I mean Experiment. He 
did not, indeed, see its importance as modems have seen it ; 
for, not rightly apprehending the necessity of Verification, he 
fjEoled to apprehend the true purpose of Experiment, which is 
simply a means of verifying the accuracy of data, and conclu- 
sions hypothetical or theoretical. Sut he refers to it, and 
even to vivisection, often enough to mislead a modem wor- 
shipper into the belief that ibis great instrument of scientific 
research was distinctly recognized by him. Here are a few of 
the passages I have noticed.^^ 

He refers to the experiment of tying or removing the 
right testis of the male, previous to congress, in disproof of 
the hypothesis that the sexes are derived from the right and 
left testes.^ He refers to the experiment of removing the eyes 
from young birds, to show that these organs are capable of 
being reproduced, a capability not observed in adult birds.^^ 
Although he places the seat of motive power in the heart, 
yet he refers to the experiment of removing the heart from 
tortoises, after which they still continue for some time to 
move ; ^^ and to prove that the nutritive soul is contained in 
the centre, he refers to the insects whose heads and limbs 



^ De AnimaL motioned L, 698. Act hi rovro /ii) fiovov rf XSyt^ koOSKov 
XaPtiVf dWd Kal iirl ruiv KaOkKatrra Kai rCJv aUrBrjTwVi di aVcp koI ro^ 
KaOSXov ^fiTovfuv \6yovCt Kai i^* utv lipapfidrrtiv olofuQa diiv abrovQ, 

^* M. Babth^lemt St. Hilaibb has pointed oat several others in the intro- 
duction to his work La MHiorobgie (TAristote, Paris, 1863. 

** De Gener. Animal., IV., L 

M Ibid., IV., 6. 

" De Eeap., XVH, 479. 
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may be removed without destroying their vitality. The fact is 
incorrectly stated. The separated head will live almost as long 
as the body ; and I have often found the hinder part of a triton 
live and move for hours after its separation from the body.^^ 

§ 90. Since then, it appears that Aristotle very distinctly 
recognized the cardinal principles of the Baconian philosophy, 
why, it will be asked, has the world credited Baoon with a 
great reform in the very attacks he made on Aristotle? 
The answer is simple. Bacon did not attack the Method 
which Aristotle taught ; indeed, he was very imperfectly 
acquainted with it. He attacked the Method which the 
followers of Aristotle practised. 

The further question may be raised. Why these followers 
practised a Method so unlike the one their master taught? 
Because, unhappily, Aristotle himself had set them the 
example. He did so from the two causes already explained 
in our third chapter : 1^ the initial weakness in his Method, 
namely, the insufficient part assigned to Verification, and 
2"* the inevitable immaturity of all scientific ideas at such an 
era ; these made him depart from his own precepts, and led 
him a deluded captive through the labyrinth of metaphysical 
conjecture. It is to these causes that Bacon's failure must 
also be ascribed ; for grandly as he traces the various streams 
of error to their sources, he is himself borne along by these 
very streams, whenever he quits the position of a critic, and 
attempts to investigate the order of nature for himself. 

§ 91. Aristotle's failure was inevitable. We have seen 
that, even on the supposition of his having mastered the true 
Scientific Method, he could not continuously have applied it 
in an epoch when the elementary laws had still to be 
discovered. The native impatience of the human mind disdains 
that fortitude of resignation which is implied in rejecting 

^ Stilling narrates that a frog lived, hopped about, and defended itself, for 
an hoar after removal of its heart, and the whole of its viscera. Untersuchung§n 
iiber die Functionen dee Ruckenmarke, 1842, p. 38. 

8 
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tH bat Terified beta and yerified oondnsioiis, at an epoch when 
the means of yerification are little nnderstood. 

In fdtnre chapters we shall see how little Aristotle 
recognized the absolnte importance of Verification ; how 
little he troubled himself to ascertain the accnracy of the 
fiacts he so laboriously collected ; how little he discriminated 
between perfect and imperfect inductions ; how little he 
perceived the lurking fallacy of analogical reasoning; in a 
wordy how little he understood the nature of proof. This 
is what was meant by saying that his Method was imperfect 
at its base. In the Prolegomena, I shall explain the immense 
importance which must be assigned to Hypothesis ; and that, 
so far from the true philosopher being called upon to renounce 
hypotheses, he is called upon to be incessantly inventing 
them, if he would enlarge the boundaries of our horizon; 
but he must distinctly understand that, until rigorously 
Terified, an hypothesis is only a guess, which may be a 
sublime truth, or may be an absurd error. Hypothesis, like 
everything else, must be proved, or held as a mere thread, 
which for convenience sake may tie the (acts together until 
a better be discovered. It must never form a basis of deduc- 
tion. This Aristotle did not distinctly understand, although 
he is said to have invented the theory of proof. Let us see 
what that theory was. 

§ 92. Science is the co-ordination of facts (§ 64), the 
reduction of particular hcta to general facts. ** As this can 
only take place through an induction of universals from 
particulars, proof must first lie in the correctness of the 
induction; and when these universals have been attained, 
and a deduction is made fit>m them to some new particulars, 
proof lies in the correctness of this deduction. There is, 
however, an initial difficulty : all knowledge rests upon ante- 
cedent knowledge. We see this in induction and in demon- 
stration; the one arriving at a conclusion from particulars 
dhready known ; the other starting from a conclusion already 
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known.** Plato evades this difficulty by referring all know- 
ledge to reminiscence. This explanation Aristotle rejects. 
He affirms that demonstration rests upon universals which 
are in their nature better known ^^ (or, let us say, more cer- 
tainly apprehended) ; whereas induction rests on particulars, 
which are better known to us. The basis of Science is 
therefore an Inductive Syllogism. 

It is necessary to appreciate clearly this distinction between 
knowledge of universals and knowledge of particulars. He 
affirms that, although sensation is the origin of all knowledge, 
the first ideas awakened in the soul consist of general ideas. 
Thus a man seeing a body at a distance has at first only 
the general idea of substance; on approaching nearer, and 
observing that it moves spontaneously, he has the less general 
idea of an animal. On approaching still nearer, he recognizes 
the kind of animal, by recognizing many of the particulars 
which distinguish it as kind ; and he thus gains a particular 
idea, in lieu of his first general idea. In this way the mind 
advances from the universal to the particular. The infant 
at first calls every man papa, and every woman mamma; 
afterwards it learns to discriminate individuals. 

The fallacy here is patent. It confounds an indefinite 
with a generalized conception. It is a fallacy which leavens 
ancient speculation. 

§ 98. Since proof rests on universals, perception, which 
is concerned only with particulars, can give no science. 
Nay, if we could perceive that a triangle has the sum of its 
angles equal to two right angles, we should still be forced to 
seek for a proof of it {iCnrov^iv av a7ro8ci&v), otherwise we 
should have no knowledge of it. 

^ This yeiy important distinction in his philosophy was completely misun- 
derstood by the schoolmen, who, as Mr. Ellis pointed out, were misled by the 
ambiguity of the Greek dative, notiu» naturd, to supi)Ose that notius natures was 
meant, as if Aristotle contrasted Nature's knowledge with our own. Bacon 
fell into this error : Works by Ellis and Speddino, 1857, 1., 137. The same 
mistake is made by Booeb Baoon : Opus Majus, Venet., 1750, p. 46. 

8—2 
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If the question be asked irAy we most seek this proof 
of what has already been perceiTed, Aristotle answers : 
'^Becaose only particulars can be perceired, and science is 
of oniTersals." In another work (for hitherto I haTe been 
drawing from the Analytics), he jadidoasly remai^ that it 
is absurd to seek for a proof of that which is clearly known, 
and for which all the conditions of a correct perception are 
present.^ But eren the muTersal most be obtained throngh 
induction from perceptions. He says that if we were in the 
moon, and the earth, coming between ns and the son, depriyed 
ns of light, we shoold haTe no knowledge of the cause of 
darkness ; we should see that the moon was dark, but not 
why it was dark. It is true that, from frequent observation, 
we might find out the cause by detecting the uniTersal ; since 
otU of numerous particulars the universal becomes evident 
(juc yap rJiv KaOiKaara wXuivwv ro JcaOoXov S^Xov). But, he 
adds, the uniyersal has the preference, because it makes evident 
the cause. We do not understand a phenomenon until we 
can demonstrate its cause by a syllogism, showing that it 
necessarily follows from some general principle. Hence syllo- 
gism is the true scientific instrument ; and as the syllogism 
proceeds from the general to the particular, it must be better 
known in its nature than the particulars it has to prove. 

There is no need to enter more minutely here into 
Aristotle's Logic. The reader may find it analysed with great 
care by Biese,^^ and more briefly in most histories of philo- 
sophy. The foregoing paragraphs contain all that is essential 
as regards Method. 

§ 94. It is clear that this conception of proof is one which 
inevitably tends to make investigation metaphysical and 
a priori. In spite of his recognition of the importance of 
observation and induction, he conceived universals as better 

» Phys., VIIL, 3. Compare Metaph., IV., 4. 

*^ BiESE : Die PhUosophie des Arutoteles in ihren inneren Zusammenhangef 
Berlin, 1835-42. 
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known than particulars. It was therefore inevitable that he 
should practically rely on universals to the neglect of par- 
ticulars, care more about syllogisms than observations; and 
whenever the universals (general ideas) happened to be true, 
the reliance was secure. Unfortunately these universals were 
very often false, still oftener irrelevant ; and as no criterion of 
their truth or relevancy was furnished by the syllogism, the 
reliance proved disastrous. By his theory of proof he placed 
the Ideal Test above the Heal Test : this is metaphysical. 
Hence in his writings we see little of the patient circum- 
spection of Verification ; we see only the impatient facility of 
Deduction from assumptions which have not been confronted 
with reality. 

§ 95. It was this which led him and all the ancients to 
waste so much e£fort in the pursuit of causes. Science was 
supposed to be the knowledge of causes ; not the knowledge 
of laws, or the order of succession and co-existence, but of 
causes which were knowable entities. 

He recognized four different kinds : the formal, or sub- 
stantial ; the material ; the motor, or efficient ; and the final. 
A word of explanation on each of these may be of service. 

I. The formal cause, or essence, known under the scholastic 
titles of " quiddity " and " substantial form," is what may be 
called the raison d'etre of a thing. Although form cannot be 
disjoined from substance in fact, it can in thought, — and that 
was enough for the ancients. We still preserve the idea in 
such phrases as, the essence of good government consists in 
reconciling order with progress ; or, the essence of a circle 
consists in the equi-distance of every point in the periphery 
from the centre.^ The substantial form, in sbort, is that 



" " En contemplant les choses noos voyons qa'clles sont differentcs entr'elles, 
et qae chacune a qaelqne choso de particalier qai la distingue des autres : c'est 
ce qa'on appelle Vessence d*ane chose, qa'on dcfinit ce qui fait qu'une chose eat 
ce ^*«/fe e»^"— S'Gravesande : Intro, a la Philosophies Leyden, 1737, p. 6. 
This is strictly Aristotelian, and explains the phrase by which Aristotle defmes 
the formal caose : — 4 ohaia koI rb ri tjv ilvcu. The phrase is not grammar 
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which makes a thing to be what it is. X^. — ^The distinctioQ 
between the eMtence of a thing sod the enemee of amr camcep- 
turn of a thing hsd not then been sdmitted into ^hSiosofkxj. 

IL The wuUerial camse — escss wtaterialU — i vX^ c«a to 
iwoKiifuvw — isthemstter itsdC eooeeiied ^isii from its fbnn. 
Under sU theTsrieties of things we leeognize something which 
exists ss the guigect of these Tsrieties ; for fTsmple^ the sob- 
stance of the soul is something distinct frtHn its {di^KMnens. 

TTT. The motor cause — eflident csose — i ipx^ ^^ 
cn^QOH^c — which pkjs so giest s part in HtholsHtirism, is a 
conception necessarily added to the two fiist-named causes, 
since these alone wiU not exjdain movement or change. Bat 
inasmuch as change is incessant, there most be some principle 
of change. Nature is not self-moTed ; we mnst, theiefbre, 
assume a Prime MoTcr, himself immofeaUe. 

But eyen thus we £eu1 to account for the phenomena of this 
changing uniyerse. What is it which deteimines each par- 
ticular moTcment to be that and not another? What is it 
which causes the harmony, regularity and beauty of the world ? 
Obriously a fourth cause : — 

rV. The Jinal cause — ro oS fvaca coi rayaOov. This 
giyes to eyery movement an aim, and a benevolent aim. The 
good of each and the good of all is the final cause of eveiy 
change." 



ticallj explicable. See TREKDEunrsBRo't editioa of die i>e AmumU^ 1833, 
pp. 192-471 ; or Zeller: PhUotopkie der Grieeken, 1860,11., 147. 

*> ** Finis vero est, qao res tendit. Fininm alii prcoptati, alii oonseqneiites. 
Pr»optati ejus generis sniit, at Talitado quB medicamentis et deambalatioDe 
comparatar. Conseqaentes vero ejus generis sunt, ut medicado et deambnlatio: 
primnm enim valetndinem, deinde ea qnie Talitadini faciont qnierimaa." — 
Hekmolaus Barbabus : Compemdium tdemtue natwraiu tx ArisMele, 1547, 
Lib. L, p. 6. I cannot quote from this once renowned and now forgotten 
scholar, wit boat remarking that, although he occupies a prominent place in the 
corresfxmdence of scholars during the latter part of the 15th century, and was 
thought by Erasmus to be a *' divine man," whose name could never die, he 
has so completely passed out of sight that most Encyclopedias and Biographical 
Dictionaries do not even mention him. The notices in Ti&aboscui : Storia 
delta Liu. Ital., 1807, YI.; in Hss&bn: GtschichU der eiauucken LittenUmr 
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§ 96. It is apparent, on the most casual inspection, that 
no one of these causes can be verifiable ; no one of them is 
susceptible of any stronger guarantee than that of a certain 
logical concordance in the assumptions we make respecting 
them ; but inasmuch as they pass beyond the sphere of ideas, 
and claim to represent external realities, the Beal Test is indis^ 
pensable; yet it cannot be applied. Such conceptions are, 
therefore, utterly unscientific. Nevertheless the slow evolu- 
tion of Science has not altogether disengaged itself from their 
trammels. Even in the present day there are not wanting 
men of eminence who firmly uphold the validity of final 
causes, and believe teleological argument to be an instrument 
of research. This is owing to the lingering influence of the 
Subjective Method, and is seldom met with in astronomy, 
physics, or chemistry. The Objective Method teaches that it 
is idle to assign a final cause, unless we believe that we have, 
or can have, authoritative knowledge of what actually were the 
Creator's intentions ; and such knowledge Science modestly 
disclaims. It endeavours to co-ordinate fiEicts ; assumptions 
respecting the intentions of the Creator are not verifiable ; if 
we accept them as we accept other transcendental conceptions, 
they can only be an unknown quantity in our calculation. The 
futility of the teleological argument may be seen in this, that 
until we have discovered the- law of succession, until the facts 
are co-ordinated, the assumption of a final cause brings with 
it no illumination ; and when the law has been discovered, the 
addition of the final cause brings no increase of knowledge. 

§ 97. By the imperfection of his Method, no less than by 
the condition of culture at the time, Aristotle was, therefore, 
practically a metaphysician, assuming, without misgiving, the 

im MUtelaheTf IL {Werke, 1821-8, V.); and in Cobniani : / aecoli della LitU 
Ital., 1818, III., are all obviously at second hand, drawn probably from that 
marrelloiis torso of Italian erudition, Mazzuchelli: GU scriUori (Tltalia, 1758, 
vol. IL, parte I., 256. A good account of him is given in Johnson : Life of 
Linacre, 1835. Scaliobs speaks of him as ** incomparabilis doctrins, diviniB 
probitatis.** — Contra Cardanum, 1557, Ezerc. clvii 
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validity of all principles that were clear and logically consistent, 
no matter if they were merely verhal propositions, wholly 
without correspondence in fact. He argued from these prin- 
ciples, and only scrutinized the logical dejpeiid^nce of his 
deduction, instead of scrutinizing the principles themselves, 
and the verification of his conclusions. Thus, from the 
assumption that the circle is the most perfect form, he 
deduced the conclusion that the motion of the planets must 
he circular. From the assumption that the centre is the 
'' nohlest place," he deduced the conclusion that the heart, 
being central, must be the seat of the nohlest faculty — the 
soul. And in this path his disciples unhesitatingly followed. 

Although History is bound to record the disastrous results 
which issued from the imperfect conception and imperfect 
practice of the Objective Method, not less is it bound to 
testify to the greatness of the revolution which that Method 
inaugurated. Aristotle's claim to our veneration is that he 
produced an organon of science. It was a gigantic creation ; 
and for centuries was regarded as the perfect organon. This 
book it was which opened the subject, and which for centuries 
was thought to have closed it. We, instructed by a fuller 
wisdom, may point out its deficiencies, and perceive how they 
hampered as much as they aided true investigation. The errors 
and excesses of his followers threw strong light on his defects. 
But we must not sufier these defects to obscure the real 
greatness of his achievement. His noblest title is that of 
Father of the Inductive Method. He first made men aware 
of the paramount importance of Fact, and taught them to 
seek explanations of phenomena on the Objective Method. 

His followers were fascinated by his defects. Hence the 
revival of Science was accompanied by the most energetic 
protests against Aristotelianism, as being the despotic 
obstacle to all true research; and Boger Bacon expressed 
a feeling which afterwards moved many minds, when he 
said that if be had the power he would bum all the works 
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CHAPTER vn. 

ARISTOTLE'S PHYSICS, METEOROLOGY, AND MECHANICS. 

§ 98. Although modem Science includes ideas not less 
tra/nscendental than those included in ancient Science, and 
employs the a priori or deductive Method with almost equal 
confidence, the resemblance is only superficial. If similar 
ideas are invoked they are ideas reached by a different route, 
having a different guarantee, and occupying a different position 
in the system of thought. In modem science they are the 
highest generalities of accurate, quantitative research. Often 
transcending the limits of actual experience, they are always 
founded on experience, and are strictly conformable with all 
we know or can think. As abstract expressions of the 
observed order of nature they are liable at any moment to 
be displaced in favour of expressions more accurate. They 
serve as guides and starting-points in research. They are not 
believed in as absolute existences. In ancient science they 
were held to be absolute existences, which it was the primary 
object of research to find, and which, when disclosed to the 
imagination, required no confirontation with reality. The- 
ancients studied phenomena to discover the realities under- 
lying phenomena ; the modems study phenomena to detect 
the order of their co-existences and successions. 

§ 99. It is deeply significant of the importance of Method 
that, although Aristotle and his followers were in the main 
metaphysical in their researches, they failed in their attempts 
to establish the transcendental ideas of Physics, not less 
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signally than in their attempts to discover special laws. The 
reason is that their Method was subjective; whereas even 
the laws of transcendental physics are discoverable solely 
by the objective Method. It is also noticeable that, although 
the ancients had formed the conception of the Indestructibility 
of Matter, they failed to take the step which now seems so 
easy, the Indestructibility of Force. Ex nihUo nihil Jit was 
an axiom applied only to Matter. While no one thought 
that new matter could be produced, every one believed that 
force could be produced where no force pre-existed. The 
idea had not arisen that each manifestation of force was a 
devolution from some other already in existence. 

The conception of the Indestructibility of Force — with its 
consequence ''the Correlation of Forces" (or, more accurately, 
the correlations of Force), is modem. It is now so obvious 
that no physicist disputes it. whatever may be his views 
of the nature of Force — whether he believes it to be 
an Entity, or a Relation (§ 72 a). There is indeed some 
difficulty in keeping this conception steadily before the mind, 
and this arises from the two conditions under which Force is 
apprehended, conditions which are antagonistic to Sense, 
though transcendentally identical. These are the statical 
and dynamical conditions — i.e., Force as tension, and Force 
as via viva. According to sensuous perception, these are 
antagonistic, and mutually exclusive; and correspond with 
the two fundamental conditions of matter, namely. Rest and 
Motion. According to transcendental ideas, they are iden- 
tical: as tension disappears, vis viva reappears; and what 
seems lost as vis viva is found to be restored in tension. 
Tension is not the less force because of its equilibrium ; 
matter is not the less active because it is at rest. 

What is called the passive, or static, condition of bodies is 
a pure abstraction, a fiction framed for our convenience, a 
necessary fiction, but directly at variance with what is disclosed 
by objective inquiry. The idea of absolute inertness — inac- 
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tivity — is a figment; it is correlative with the idea of all 
activity being due to some outlying agency, some existence 
apart from, and controlling bodies. It arose &om the 
metaphysical view of Nature which interpreted subjective 
distinctions as objective realities, and thus separated Motion 
from the Moving Body, because such abstractions were 
possible in thought, and convenient in speech. The abstrac- 
tion became personified as an independent Force (§ 72 a). In 
Mechanics we also make this abstraction, and conceive bodies 
as passive; nor is there any impropriety in doing so, for 
Mechanics deal only with abstractions. Elsewhere we recognize 
the fiction, and we conceive Motion not as a thing, but as a 
relation : ''a change of situation in reference to bodies con- 
ceived as at rest," ^ though the bodies are known not to be at 
rest. Thus in a moving ship, only those bodies are said to 
move which change their position in the ship. But this ship, 
thus conceived to be at rest, is moving through the sea ; the 
sea moves with the earth round its axis ; the earth moves 
round the sun ; the sun moves through space. Thus we pass 
on in our analysis, till finally we arrive at Jixed points, from 
which absolute motion may be considered. We imagine 
space without limit, motionless, penetrable by matter. It is 
to the parts of this imaginary space that we refer the positions 
of bodies, and conceive those bodies to be in motion when 
they correspond with successive portions of this space. This 
is the ultimate efibrt of abstraction. All we know of motion 
is change of position ; such changes are necessarily relative ; 
absolute motion is therefore unknown ; and consequently Best 
must be equally unknown. 

§ 100. To cite another example : — ^J'he transcendental idea 
of uniformity in Nature, which is so completely interwoven 



> Laplace : Exposition du Syathne du Monde, I., 269. On the relatdyitj of 
our conceptions of Motion and Rest, compare Kant : Neuer Lekrhtgriff der 
Bewegung und Ruhe, Werke, 1839, V., 279. Ck>mpare abo his An/angtgriinde 
der Naturwitunchaft, crates Hauptstucky Y., 320. 
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with modem speculations, was by no means clearly conceiyed 
by Aristotle. We shall presently find him maintaining that 
action and reaction are not always equal. We shall find him 
satisfied with the conclusion, based on extremely superficial ob- 
servation, that some male animals have teats, others not ; that 
lions haye only one cervical vertebra, although dogs, in all other 
respects so similar in structure, have several. Hebschel 
has noticed how the Stagirite obstructed the progress of 
astronomy by not identifying celestial with terrestrial me- 
chanics, but laying down the principle that celestial motions 
were regulated by peculiar laws, thus placing them entirely 
without the pale of experimental research, while at the same 
time the progress of mechanics was impeded by the assmnp- 
tion of natural and unnatural motions.^ 

The remark is just, and yet, although a clear conception of 
the principle of uniformity would have prevented such an 
error, we must not forget that the principle itself was really 
disclosed by vast experiences of uniformity ; that is to say, the 
idea was obtained inductively. In our day the principle is so 
fjAmiliar that we imagine it must have been an easy step to 
generalize firom terrestrial to celestial mechanics. Yet neither 
Kepleb, the bold, nor Galileo, the far-seeing, had the 
courage to make such a generalization. Eepleb assumed 
that there was some distinct force operating in planetary 
motions ; and it was for the same purpose that Desgabteb 
invented his vortices. Even Newton, as will be seen hereafter, 
was very timid in extending terrestrial to celestial laws ; and 
AuGUSTE CoMTE goes SO far as to consider the extension 
of gravitation beyond our solar system to be very rash, 
unless .understood to be simply a conjecture founded on 
analogy.^ This seems to me ultra-scepticism. It is true that 
we have at present no proof that gravitation extends beyond 
our own system ; but neither have we the shadow of an indi- 

* Hebschel : Discourse on Natural Philosophy, 1830 (294). 

* COMTB : Cours de Philos. Positive, 18S5, m., 254. 
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cation to the contrary, and gravity is so indissolubly bonnd up 
with our conception of matter that we cannot think of the 
stars being material without at the same time thinking of 
them in relations of gravity. Direct proof to the contrary 
would, of course, rectify this belief, but until that is fur- 
nished, the idea of matter without gravity is unthinkable. 

§ 101. He who is ignorant of Motion, says Aristotle, is 
necessarily ignorant of all natural things. Much as he has 
written about Motion, it is very significant that he should not 
have contributed the smallest item even to what we now call 
the metaphysics of the subject.^ Not only was he entirely in 
the dark respecting the Laws, he was completely wrong in his 
conception of the nature of Motion. He thought it was 
a something superadded ; an " energy" which was opposed to 
that of Rest. He thought that every body in motion naturally 
tends to rest. We have learned to identify the two ; we have 
learned that Best is not a mere privation, not a mere n^ation, 
but one aspect of the positive energy of Force {tension, not vis 
viva) ; for we have learned that Best is only Equilibrium, and 
that is the action of equal and opposing forces, t. «., tension. 

The ancients all conceived Best as something essentially 
different from Motion, different in nature, not simply in quan- 
titative amount. They believed the earth to be at rest ; we no 
longer believe this of the sun. We have measured %he velocity of 
the earth which seems to be at rest, and have learned to regard 
motion simpfy as a change of relation. 

In justice to Aristotle, however, we should remember that 
these ideas are of late development. Even Mussenbboek 
could only conceive Motion and Best as two attributes or pro- 
perties of bodies. He thought that Motion was by no means 



* In writing this I was Kttle prepared to find a modem contradictor ; yet 
M. Babth^lemt St. Hilaikb asserts that he knows no woric in the whole 
range of philosophy wherein the theory of motion has been treated ** aTec pli» 
d'etendne ni plus de solidite."— Za Phfgique tPArittoU, 1862, L, p. Ixir. His 
idolatiy leads him to make many such smprising assertioos. 
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necessary to bodies, since a body might rest eternally in the 
place once given it by the Creator.* 

§ 102. Aristotle has been compared with Newton on the 
ground that both make a theory of motion the basis of Physics. 
Bat the comparison is nnjust ; the reaction it provokes against 
Aristotle leads to a misconception of his real greatness by the 
application of a false standard. While it is tme that both 
deliver a theory of motion, it is certain that Aristotle had 
mastered none of the elements ont of which a true theory could 
be constructed, whereas Newton had not only mastered the 
elements, but also the laws, which constitute a theory as mag- 
nificent in reach as it is fruitful in result. 

§ 108. The physical writings of Aristotle still extant are 
the eight books of Physics, the four books On the Heavens, 
the two books on Generation and Corrwption, with the 
Meteorology, and the Mechanical Problems, The contents of 
these works very slightly correspond with their titles, according 
to modem conceptions. The sciences which we class under 
the heads of Physics and Astronomy are in no sense repre- 
sented in them. There is no attempt to sketch the laws of 
Statics, Dynamics, Optics, Acoustics, Thermotics, or Elec- 
tricity. There is nothing beyond metaphysical disquisitions 
suggested by certain physical phenomena ; wearisome disputes 
about motion, space, infinity, and the like; verbal distinc- 
tions, loose analogies, unhesitating assumptions, inexpressibly 
fatiguing and unfruitfal. They have furnished matter for 
centuries of idle speculation, but few beams of steady light 
to aid the groping endeavours of science. We cannot say 
that on every point he is altogether wrong ; on some points he 
was assuredly right ; but these are few, isolated, without bear- 

' MusflSNBROEK : CouTS de Physique Expir. et Matkimatiquej 1769, I., 71. 
His predecessor Rohault had a clearer view, and defined Motion as ** the suc- 
cessive application of a hodj to the different parts of those bodies which are 
immediately about it." Rest, therefore, became " the continual application of 
that bod J to the same parts of those bodies which are about it and immediatelj 
touch iV-^System of Natural PhUoa., bj Clabke, 1735, L, 39. 
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ing on the rest of his speculations, and without influence on 
research. I shall therefore analyse these works much more 
rapidly and briefly than the works on Biology. 

I.— The Work on Physics.^ 

§ 104. In jBooA: /., after briefly laying down the rules of 
Method, he examines the opinions of his predecessors. This 
has an historical interest, but science nowadays is some- 
what indifierent to criticisms on Being, or the yarious 
meanings which may be attached to the word. Nor will any 
but metaphysicians trouble themselyes with the celebrated 
principle of Contraries, once so firuitfnl in disputation. He 
says truly enough (Chap. U.) that the early speculators erred 
because insufficient experience led them into a wrong path ; 
but his own conception of the right path turns out not a whit 
less misleading. 

There are, he says, three principles : Matter, Form, and 
Privation. In every phenomenon we can distinguish the sub- 
stance and its form ; but as the form can only be one of two 
Contraries, and as only one of these two can exist at each 
moment, we are forced to admit the existence of a third prin- 
ciple — ^Privation — to account for ike contrary which is absent. 
Thus a man must be either a musician or a non-musician ; he 
cannot be both at the same time; and that which prevents 
his being one of these is the privation of the form.^ 

Another conclusion reached, after some difficulty, is that 
Motion really exists. 



' Pra^itl has added a Geiman translation and useful notes to his editioo of 
the text Leipzig, 1854. And during the reyision of these sheets there has 
appeared a French yersion by Babthi^lemt St. HtrATwie : La Ph^siqtu 
(TAristoU, Paris, 1862, in two Yolumes, with a long pre£M» and a paraphrase. 
The version seems exceUent 

f ** YoUk cette theorie fiuneuse de la matite et de la forme si sourent 
reprochee k Aristote, et que Ton critiquera sans donte plus d'une ibis encore. 
Pour moi, je la trouve simple et Yraie." — Babthslext St. TTtt.ati^»^ j., 
p. xxriii 
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§ 105. In Book II. he presents his definition of Nature. 
After some confused and yacillating explanation, he arrives at 
the conclusion that Nature is the principle of Motion and B«st. 
Those things are called natural which are self-moved. He 
then enters upon the four causes, which we have already 
expounded (§ 95). These comprise Nature : for everything 
has substance, everything has form, everything has motion, 
everything has an end or aim. 

§ 106. In the eighth chapter of this Book there is a dis- 
cussion on final causes, which is too interesting to be passed 
over. He fiirst argues against those who hold Chance to be a 
cause of phenomena. *' What, it has been said, is to prevent 
nature from acting without an aim, and without any refer- 
ence to the Best (jiij cvcica tov wouiv ^ryS* on /ScXtcov) ? Why 
should not Zeus rain from necessity (e^ avayiciTc), and not to 
make the com grow? Since the vapour, rising upwards, 
must become cold, and vapour chilled is water, which would 
descend as rain ; and, because this has happened, the com has 
grown. Again, if the com in a granary is ruined by the rain, 
we cannot say that the final cause of the rain was the ruin of 
the com, but that this ruin was accidental (rovro (n;/i/3e/3n«c€v). 
What, then, prevents the organs of animals from being 
formed in a similar way ? The teeth are produced necessarily ; 
those in front are sharp and capable of tearing the food ; those 
behind are broad, and capable of grinding it. They are not 
there for these ends, but these ends simply coincide with their 
existence (crvfiircoccv). And so of all other organs. Thus, those 
things which happen to be constituted as if they were made 
for an express purpose persist, and are preserved because the 
conditions permit ; but those of which this is not the case 
have perished, or will perish." ® 

Having thus stated the argument with great impartiality. 



' Btov fUv ovv diravra trwk^ &<nnp xdv il HvtKd tov kyivtrOy ravra fiiv 
ia^^ dvrb rov aifroftdrov aiHrravra imTriiiiut^* '6oa Sk nii c^Tiag dwwXtTo xai 
aV^XXi/roi. 
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he proceeds to answer it as follows : — " That this should be 
the case is impossible, and for this reason: these things, 
and all things naturally generated, are always^ or mostly, 
so generated. On the contrary, this is never seen in 
spontaneous or accidental cases. Thus, it does not seem 
to be accidental, or coincidental, when much rain falls 
in winter; but it does seem so when it occurs in the dog- 
days. Nor is it accidental when great heat occurs during 
the dog-days; but it is so during winter. If, therefore, 
such occur, either as an accident or with a view to some 
purpose, and if it is impossible to say the phenomena are 
accidental, it is clear they must occur with some end in 
view. But since all things are thus in nature — as even 
those admit who speak of these things — there must neces- 
sarily be a final cause of these things which in nature exist, 
or are produced." 

Considering the reputation of Aristotle as a logician, this 
is, perhaps, one of the feeblest arguments ever put forth on 
this subject, which has elicited many.^ Had he confined him- 
self to the proposition first announced, namely, that constant 
uniformity of adaptation to an end implies a design, whereas 
accidental adaptations are only occasional, there would have 
been some force in the argument ; but his illustrations betray 
the confusion of his ideas. 

§ 107. He goes on to specify the obvious illustrations 
used by the advocates of final causes, in the acts of animals, 
and in the structure of plants, concluding that '' there must 
be some cause for everything which exists, or is produced." 
But Nature is to be considered under two aspects — Matter and 
Form. Now form being an end, and all the rest being 
arranged with reference to it, we may call the form the final 



' Opinions differ. M. Babth^lkmt St. Hilaire, alwajs readj with his 
enthnsiasm, thinks this argament '* one magnifiqae apologie de la nature.*' 
Aristotle himself, on one occasion, sees thioagh the absurdity of always seek- 
ing final caoBes (§ 401). 
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cause. Error is, however, possible both in Nature and in 
Art. A grammarian may be betrayed into an error of spelling, 
a physician into administering a wrong potion. Similar errors 
may exist in Nature. Monstrosities are Nature's faults in 
orthography. 

§ 108. In Book III. we have his celebrated definition of 
Motion as the passage from potential existence to actual exist- 
ence. ** Motion is the energy of what exists in power, so far 
as existing. It is the a;ct of a moveable which belongs to its 
power of moving." 

Before studying motion it is necessary to come to a clear 
understanding of Infinity, since motion is continuity, and as 
such infinitely divisible ; therefore the Infinite must first be 
studied. Then again as Motion implies both Space and Time, 
these also must be studied. What Aristotle has to say on 
these transcendental questions the curious reader must find 
out for himself; it would occupy too much space, and too 
unprofitably, to reproduce it here. I will rather call attention 
to the long persistence of the metaphysical fallacy which kept 
up discussions on such subjects as the existence of space 
as anything more than a relation. The fallacy (§ 69) is, that 
whenever man can form clear ideas, not in themselves con- 
tradictory, these ideas must of necessity represent truths of 
nature.^® Hence when we conceive body, we conceive it as 
existing in something, which contains it (i. e. body as filling 
space), we are led to believe that this aU-container must itself 
have an objective existence. The idea will not withstand 
criticism. An equal necessity can be shown for something to 
contain the container. As we cannot pursue this reduction 
ad infinitum, we must stop somewhere ; why not, therefore, 

10 ** Jnsqn' k present nous n*aTons traite que de Tidee da vnide; il faut main- 
tenant que nooB fassions Toir qa*il n'est pas impossible qu'il existe dans le 
monde un vnide etenda ; ce qn'on pent dcmontrer facilement d'aprds Tidee que 
chacnn pent se fonner dn vnide; car on peut supposer que tout ce qui ae confoit 
elairement et qui n*emporte aucune contradictum avec soi, exiateJ * — Mussenbrokk : 
Cows de Phyaiquef L, 82. 

9—2 
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stop ai Substance, of which we know something, rather than 
go OD to Space, of idiich we know nothing? 

The argument of J. Bersoolli, cited by Mussexbboek 
with approral, is a specimen of metaphysical trifling qnite 
worthy of Aristotle. ** Before the creation of the world there 
was nothing existing, exoq)t God. If this aniyersal Tacoity 
was not repugnant to CreatiTe Wisdom, we cannot sa|^>ose it 
fiq^ognant to his Wisdom if there are now many Tacant spaces 
between existing bodies." Out of similar " suppositions '* 
and ** clear ideas," metaphysicians haye bnilt many systems ; 
i^n«. bnt .«. science. 

§ 109. Instead of wearying the reader with discussions 
about Space, let me detach from Aristotle's fourth book the 
theory of projectiles, interesting in itself, and also because it 
gives us the first glimpse of a conception of Inertia. 

He argues that in vdcuo. Motion is impossible. In a Toid 
there can be no diff(»ence of place ; and motion implies difier- 
enoe of place. He then adds that projectiles continue moving 
after the original motor ceases to be in contact with them, 
" either, as some say, by reaction (8t ayTiwtpiaraaiv)^ or by 
the motion of the moved air, which is more rapid ihaii that 
of the natural tendency of the body to its proper place. "^^ 

** In vdcuOy on the contrary, there will be nothing of the 
kind, no body can have motion there unless it be carried and 
supported as in a chariot." How the chariot is to be moved 
in vacuo, he does not explain; yet he started from the position 
that no motion was possible in vacuo. '' Moreover," he adds, 
'^ no one can say why in vacuo a body once set in motion 
should ever stop ; since why rather here iiian there ? Con- 
sequently it must either remain in necessary rest, or — 
if in motion — in endless motion, unless some stronger 
interferes." 
" ■ " ■ " " • 

" Compare also lib, VUL, chap. X^ 267, wheze the same expUnatioii is 
giyen. Galileo's masterly refutation of this may be seen in his Diahgki, 
Giomata Seconda (Opera, Milan, 1811, XL, 344). 
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mnsician which walks, but the man in whom being a musician 
is the " accident." 

Partial motion is when we say of a sick man that he 
is cured. In truth this motion of cure concerns only his 
diseased organ, and not the whole man himself. 

Absolute motion is that in which the object moves entirely, 
as when we say ''a man walks" because his whole body 
changes its place. 

In the theory of motion five elements are involved : the 
motor, the moved, the direction of movement, the starting- 
point, and the goal. It is from the last that motion receives 
its special designation. Thus the corruption of a body is 
its movement towards non-existence, although it must neces- 
sarily start from existence. In like manner the movement of 
generation is a movement towards existence, though starting 
from non-existence. 

§ 112. A little of this kind of philosophy will doubtless 
suffice for all readers. They can easily imagine how fertile 
such principles must have been in verbal disputation, how 
sterile in any other result. Yet this is the system which has 
been compared with Newton's ! 

There are three Categories of Motion laid down : — 
1. Quantity ; 2. Quality ; 8. Place. On these he rings the 
changes. When a body increases or diminishes, there is the 
" motion of quantity." When the body changes its quality 
without changing its quantity — as in becoming hot or 
cold — ^there is "the motion of quality." When a body 
merely changes its place, there is locomotion, or the '* motion 
of place." " 

§ 118. Motion in space, from an external motor, is of four 

i'Bbrmolaus Barbarus thus compendionslj states it: ** Motns autem est 
ejoa rei, qnn movctnr, fluens atqne inchoata perfectio. Qnfecunque rerd 
moTentur, ant spatium percarrant (nt ea qnn loco mutantar), aut qnantitatem 
transferant (nt ea qnsQ anctantur minnnntnrque), aut qnalitatem (ut ea qiua 
calefiuDt frigefiuDtqne), aut aliquid hnjuscemodi nanciscuntor." — Compendi 
ScientuB Naturali* ex ArittoteUf 1547, Lib. /., p. 8. 
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kinds : — Traction, Impulsion, Translation, and Rotation. To 
these all changes may be referred. Thus Compulsion (cTrowric) 
is an Impulsion (w<«c) in which the motor accompaniea the 
body which it moves ; and Repulsion {awuxric) is an Impul- 
sion which does not accompany the moved body. Projection 
is the impress of a more violent movement than the body 
would naturally have, and lasts until this '^ natural motion " 
regains the upperhand. Expansion is repulsion, Contraction 
is traction. 

This analysis may be carried further ; we may reduce both 
translation and rotation under the heads of traction and 
impulsion. Thus the body may be accidentally moved, or be 
in some body which is moved, or be on that body ; that which 
carries may itself be carried, either because it is drawn, or 
pushed, or rolled. Rotation is obviously constituted by traction 
and impulsion. 

§ 114. There are two great classes of movements — 1st, 
the natural; and 2nd, the violent, or unnatural. These 
belong to all bodies. Fire ascends, and a stone descends, 
by natural movement. A stone may be made to ascend, but 
this is owing to violence; some external motor causes it to 
ascend ; by its natural movement the stone would never rise, 
but always fall. For a similar reason fire may be made to 
descend ; but left to its natural movement it will only ascend. 

§ 115. Translation being the first of movements, and 
being reducible to circular, linear, and mixed, the question 
arises : Which of these is the most perfect ? which represents 
the infinite, continuous, uniform motion of the First Mover ? 
Not the mixed, since that is a combination of the two others. 
Not the linear, since a straight line is necessarily finite, and 
if a body were to move eternally along it, there must be 
a return, which would produce contrary movements, and 
moments of repose, which would be solutions of continuity. 
The circular therefore alone remains : in the circle there is no 
solution of continuity : the motion may be eternal in it. 
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This demonstration of drcolar morement as the most 
perfect, played a conspicuoos part in peripatetic philosophy. 
Yet the reader sees at once how entirely it is remored from 
reaUty, how purely verbal its basis, how utterly ^onadentific. 
The same may be said of all the ideas expounded in the 
Physics ; and we need bestow no more time upon thenu 

n, — The work on the Heavens.^^ 

§ 116. The title of this work, De Calo, was not given by 
its author. It raises in the modem reader an expectation 
which will not be fulfilled of finding in it astronomical yiews. 
Its subject-matter is very much that of the Physics ; indeed 
the two works may be considered as parts of one treatise. 

§ 117. In Book I. substance is treated as a continuity rf 
three dimensions, divisible on all sides. Bodies are deter- 
mined by motion; but every motion is either straight or 
drcular, or else a compound of the two. Circular motion is 
movement round a centre ; straight motion is either upwards 
or downwards. That is named upwards which goes from the 
centre ; that is named downwards which goes to the centre. 

The qualities of bodies which correspond to these forms 
of Up and Down are Levity and Gravity. These are not 
relative but absolute ; they belong to the bodies themselves. 
In a subsequent passage {Book IV.) Aristotle objects to the 
early philosophers that they conceived these contraries of Up 
and Down as simple relations, without determining what 
Levity and Gravity were in themselves. He maintains that 
Earth by nature tends downwards, and has absolute gravity ; 
Fire, on the contrary, tends upwards, and has absolute levity. 
The former underlies the firm and solid; the latter rises 
above, and swims over the elements. Those bodies which 
move in circles can be neither heavy nor light, since they 



1^ Prahtl has given an edition of this also, with a German translation, fol- 
lowed by the little treatise On Gtmmutkm tmd Comq>tkm. Ldpng, 1857. 
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cannot be moyed fr&m, or to a centre, either by natural, or 
unnatural motions. 

§ 117 a. The profound difference between such ideas and 
the ideas of modem science must be obvious. Instead of 
trying to ascertain the law of gravitation, that is to say, its 
proportional relations, a verbal definition of the natwre of 
gravitation is given, without any guarantee for the accuracy 
of the definition. No illumination can issue from such a 
source, nor from the subsequent demonstration that an infinite 
body is impossible, consequently there can be no infinite 
gravity, no infinite levity. 

§ 118. We have learned that the weight of bodies is not 
an absolute quality inherent in the particles, but the relation 
existing between the particles and the centre of the earth, 
a relation which varies with the variation of the distance. 
But this conception could not have been formed until it had 
been disclosed in the phenomena of celestial mechanics. It 
was otherwise with the conception of positive levity. The 
ordinary phenomena of terrestrial physics might have disclosed 
to Aristotle the error of supposing bodies to have positive 
levity. Epicurus clearly saw through the fallacy of imagining 
that Fire ascended in virtue of its levity. " No body," says 
Lucretius, ^^ ** can by its own force tend upwards ; flame 
descends when left to its own nature, as we see in lightning, 
falling stars, and the descending beams of the sun which 
reach the earth." 

§ 119. In Book II. there is much profitless discussion 
of the Contraries in Spac«, Right and Left, and the like. 
It is to be observed that he regards these not as relative j 
but as positive ; thus in Book lY. he distinctly says that Up 
and Down, Bight and Left, are fixed by nature, and are not 



^ LucHSTiDS : II., y., 184, seq. " Nullani rem posse saa yi corpoream sop- 
siun ferri, gnnumqae meare." The idea of a positive Levity continued to reign 
BO long that even in 1755 we find Dr. Samuel Clarke elaborately refuting it. 
See notes to Bohault's System of Natural Philosophy, I., 99. 
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simply relations to us : oi /uovov wpoc ij/uac. After this dis- 
cussion he advances the proposition that whatever exists 
exists for its own end. The energy of God is immortaUty : 
this is eternal life. The Godlike must consequently have 
eternal motion, and as the Heaven is Godlike it must contain 
bodies etemaUy moving in circles. Why are not all bodies 
of this nature ? Because it is necessary, when a body moves 
in a circle, that there should be a fixed and motionless centre ; 
such a centre is the earth. By a similar course of argument, 
it is proved that there must be a contrary to this earth ; 
namely fire. But the positive is prior to the privative, and 
heat is prior to cold. Now, Best and Gravity are said to 
be privations of Motion and Levity. The apparent contra- 
diction in thus making fire prior to earth is reconciled by 
Prantl somewhat more Germanico. He sees in it a deep 
ontological meaning, that out of the co-existence of two 
contraries a deeper metaphysical priority for one of the two 
may be evolved, and precisely for this of fire.*^ 

Leaving this dainty morsel to the palates of metaphysi- 
cians, we may consider the important detail that when 
Aristotle speaks of Rest and Gold as privations, he is not to 
be understood as meaning negatixms, Li his system priva- 
tives are positives (§ 104). Hence the solid earth is conceived 
as privative in respect of fire ; gravity is privative in respect 
of levity. 

§ 120. " The necessary form of the Heaven," he says, 
'' is a circle; for this form is the most suitable to its substance, 
and is the first in nature : tovto -yap ocicetorarov t6 rp oucrcf 
icai Tp ^u<r« TrpwTov." Substance can be known, then ? Yes, 
but you must not ask how the knowledge is acquired. He pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate his proposition at length ; but we need 
not follow. The stars attract us. '' It is most rational to con- 
ceive the stars as constituted of that substance in which they 



>' See Fbaittl : ad locum, p. 298. 
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have their orbit." Why ? The answer is intensely signifi- 
cant. '' Because we have said ah-eady that there was some- 
thing which by its very nature was moved in a circle : iwH^ri 
€<pafiiv re ctvac o icvicAe^ (jtfptaOai ttc^uiccv. Should any doubt 
arise respecting the high rationality of such a conclusion, the 
doubt will be silenced by the axiom that '* everything neces- 
sarily arises from that in which it is." Thus as the stars 
move in circles they must be formed out of circles. 

§ 121. The dynamical theory of heat, which in our day 
has received something approaching to a demonstration, and 
has led to the questionable hypothesis that the heat of the 
sun is produced and constantly renewed by the shock of 
planetary masses against it, gives a curious interest to the 
following passage, which an uncritical admirer might regard 
as an anticipation. ** The heat and light of the stars are 
evolved from the friction of their bodies against the air ; for 
motion naturally produces heat, even in wood and stones ; 
and still more must this be the case with bodies which are 
nearer to fire ; and air is nearer to fire, as may be concluded 
from the heat of arrows which become so heated that some- 
times their lead is melted ; and when they are heated the 
air surrounding them must be heated also. Motion through 
the air generates heat. Of the Upper bodies, each is moved 
in its own circle, so that it does not become hot, but the air 
surrounding it is made hot, and there hottest where the sun 
is. We must conclude, therefore, that the stars are neither 
made of fire nor moved in fire." 

§ 122. Anything like a connected view of his astronomical 
opinions must be deferred until we come to the early history 
of astronomy ; here we may content ourselves with one more 
characteristic detail, namely, his proof of the stars being 
spherical. " They are by nature incapable of being self- 
moved ; and as nature never does anything irrational or 
purposeless (ouScv aXoywg oiSc ^ariyv), it follows that 
to the body incapable of self-movement she would give the 
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the sphere is the 
BO xittUUBfeutt br wiiieb to 



{ 12S. In Book UI, he gh» exfveaacn to the frmou 
co D c c p t i on of knr rifmentg,. He defines an fhimiiit to be 
that vfaidi exists poiffitienT, or actBaflr, in bodies, and 
cannot be rescued into anr other dements. Fire and eaitfa 
are pic4emiaDT u ilech and vmd; otheraiae ther eonid never 
ecMDe ami oi teA and wood. But in fire theve is neither 
actual nor potential flesh or wocd; otherviae we dMmld see 
them prodnced out of it. 

Pbastl thinks it is a slzikii^ iUnstiatian of the Grecian 
iendencT to neglect fiKts for ideas that not one amoBg these 
earij specnlatarB erer attempted to ascertain what earth and 
fire reaDr are. The reproach is scareeh- just, for it ia diflknh 
to ooneeire how soch an attempt oonld ha^e been made at 
thai period. The energetic protests sgainst the a priori 
Method which escape 6om Aristotle in this ray book, 
warrant us in saving that he would have escaped from it 
had the other Method been open with any proqwct of resoh. 
He accepted the idea of the elements because it was plaosiUe. 
There was no sospidon of its accuracy, no known means of 
Terifying it. 

Althongh only four elements are enmnerated here, and 
generally also elsewhere, yet a fifth is often named, the Eth^, 
and a great part assigned to it in his speculations. Critics, 
howerer, are &r from agreement re£f>ecting iL Kittkb, Hkxbi 
Mabtix and Meteb, for example, maintain the Ether to be a 
distinct element. Biese, Huxboldt, and Zeller argoe that 
it wants the cardinal character of an element, the principle 
of contraries. It is neither heavy, nor li^t ; neither hot nor 
cold ; therefore it has no linear, bat only circular movem^it, 
and is destitute of up and down. One cannot bat see that 
Aristotle's language mast be very vacillating or obecare when 
there can be two opinions on snch a point. I think that 
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although his language is lax, his meaning is consistently 
preserved. There are some unequivocal passages in which 
Ether is included generally among the elements, though it is 
always marked off from the other four, as standing hy itself ; 
the four elements are commonly spoken of because they are 
the four mundane principles; from them all bodies on our 
earth and in our atmosphere are derived ; whereas the Ether 
begins where our world ends, and fills the whole of the supra- 
mundane space. This view is clearly expressed in the apochry- 
phal treatise De Mwrtdo,^"^ which may be cited as collateral 
evidence, showing how Aristotle' was understood by the 
Alexandrians : '' Ether is the substance of the heavens and the 
stars ; so named not because it is of fire, but because of its 
eternal circular movement. It is an element differing from 
the four others, not to be confounded with them, because 
divine." There is, therefore, good reason why the principle 
of contraries which characterizes the other four should be 
absent from this element. 

§ 124. In Book IV. he returns to Gravity and Levity, 
which are conceived to be at once absolute and relative. 
" Heavy and light we call that which by nature has the power 
of being moved ; for the two energies there is no name unless 
it be velocity. Some things are called absolutely heavy, or 
absolutely light ; others only relatively so. Of those which 
have weight we say some are lighter than others — as wood is 
lighter than brass." 

After objecting to the earlier philosophers for having 
only considered heavy and light bodies, without inquiring 
into the nature of Gravity and Levity, he proceeds to 
define Gravity as absolute in all bodies which tend towards 
the centre ; and Levity as absolute in all bodies which 

^ De MundOf IT., ed. Bassemaker, p. 628. oipawov Sk leai &arpwv ohttiav 
fiiv aiOkpa KoXovfUv, o^x ^C TiviQ dta rb frvpu>Sri ovaav aiOitrOai . . . dWd Std 
rb dd Ottv jcvcXo^opov/xlviTv, trroxiiov oitjav Unpov nSv riTrdputVf dicijparov 
n KoX.QCiov, Compare alao HL, p. 629, irkim hfi aroxua ravraj k.tX 
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tend from the centre. '^ It is absurd to suppose that there is 
notliing in the celestial region which corresponds to Upper 
and Under." He contends against the notion that bodies are 
light in proportion to the amount of empty space which they 
contain. Those who reason thus forget, he says, that there 
must also be less substance, otherwise a large mass of gold 
would be lighter than a small quantity of fire, since it would 
contain more empty space. 

§ 125. In the Physics he argues that place is something 
positive. He here argues that everything has its appointed 
place, to which it constantly tends : the light bodies belong to 
the Upper, the heavy bodies to the Lower. " To ask why 
fire moves upwards and earth downwards, is as if one were to 
ask why the curable passes into health, and not into white- 
ness.** 

§ 126. He inquires into the reason why bodies have 
diflereut weights under different conditions. In the air a 
talent of wood is heavier than a mina of lead; but in the 
water it is lighter than the lead. The reason is : all things, 
except fire, have weight ; and all things, except earth, have 
lightness. Consequently earth, and that which contains most 
earth, must necessarily have weight anywhere; water also 
must have weight everywhere except in the earth; air also 
must have weight everywhere except in water and earth. In 
other words, everything, except fire, in its own place has 
weight* That even air has weight is proved by the &ci that a 
bladder filled with air is heiivier than the same bladder empty. 
Hence when a body contains more air than water and earth, it 
is lighter in water than another, but heiivier in air; since 
it will swim on the sur&ee of the water, but not on the sur&oe 
of the air. Water will sink below everything but earth, and air 
wiU rise above everything but fire. Thus we see that the four 
elemtents have their four places : fire at the top, earth at the 
bottom ; between the two air and water. 

§ 12T* He declares that the shape of bodies is not the 
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cause of their moving up and down ; but only the cause of 
the greater velocity with which they move. He raises the 
question why flat pieces of brass or lead swim on the surfsuse 
of water, whereas smaller pieces, if round, long, or pointed, 
sink ; and other substances, as dust, float in air ? 

The reader here recognizes the problem solved by Galileo 
in a masterly manner, both by reasoning and experiment. 
The solution of Aristotle is, as usual, little more than a 
restatement of the problem in different words. He begins by 
saying that every continuity is more or less divisible, and that 
every body has a more or less penetrating power over it. The 
easily limited is easily divided; air is more so than water, 
water more so than earth. And the smaller a body is, the 
more easily is it divided. The body which has a flat shape 
remains at the top of the water, because it has a larger quan- 
tity of water under it, and this larger quantity is less easily 
penetrated ; but a body of contrary shape sinks because there 
is a less quantity of 'water under it to be penetrated. 

These are all the topics needfcd to be noticed in this work 
until we come to consider his astronomical theories. The 
two books on " Generation and Corruption '* may be passed 
over ; for they are in his most wearisome style of verbal dis- 
putation, and contain no scientific views not expressed else- 
where. 

m. — The Work on Meteorology,^^ 

§ 128. This is in many respects one of his most interesting 
treatises. It has a more directly scientific attitude, and is 
guided by a more consistently inductive method than either 
of the works just noticed. No one will be surprised to hear 
that it very imperfectly corresponds with what in our days 
is understood by a treatise on Meteorology; nor must we 



*' A translation of this work has jast appeared by M. Babthex^emt St. 
Hii<AiRB: La Mitiorologit d'Arittote, Paris, 1863. 
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object to its including questions of astronomy, geology, and 
chemistiy ; for at that period the boundaries of the several 
sciences were not carefully marked. Even at the present 
time Meteorology, rich in details, is eminently imperfect, 
aided though it is by instruments of precision, and a vast 
body of scientific truths which would lend their collustration, 
were fundamental principles established. In Aristotle, there- 
fore, we can still less expect to find material of value. His 
observations and theories wear somewhat the aspect of the 
observations and theories to be found in the works of the 
early alchemists, as compared with modem chemistiy. But 
although the absolute value of the treatise is insignificant 
its historical value is considerable, and on this point, there- 
fore, the reader's attention may chiefly be fixed. 

The work shows what could and what could not be 
effected by Observation, when unassisted by Instruments. 
Aristotle, equally with modems, makes Heat the chief agent 
in meteorologic changes. But this is general, qualitative 
knowledge, and Science demands q^iantitative knowledge. 
Wholly destitute of a measure of heat he could establish no 
quantitative bases for his reasonings. In like manner he was 
without a Barometer which could measure the weight of the 
atmosphere at different times and in different places. He 
knew that the atmosphere had weight, but was unable to 
measure that weight. He further wanted an Anemometer 
by which to measure the velocity of atmospheric currents, 
and a Hygrometer by which to measure the quantities of 
vapour. Nor had he any knowledge of Electricity, which 
also plays a considerable part in meteorologic phenomena. 
Thus, deprived of all those puissant means of investigation 
which could make observation precise, we see in his work 
an example of the genuine commencement of Science, when 
man is face to face with complex phenomena, the order of which 
he intensely desires to discover, and finds himself reduced to 
qualitative observation and to reasoning. Now the remar^- 
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able point in Aristotle's treatise is that, standing as he does 
in the condition of the early pioneers, he does not adopt that 
primitive theological mode of explanation which we haye 
seen (§ 31) to be generally characteristic of such a condition, 
but on the contrary, adopts a strictly scientific method, 
rejecting all theological explanations, and endeavouring to 
range the phenomena in their natural order. He examines 
the facts and co-ordinates them to the best of his ability. 

§ 128 a. Books I. to III. discuss a variety of questions. 
First the elements are enumerated. These are five; the 
Ether, which fills supramundane space (§ 123) and is endowed 
with circular movement, is only alluded to; the four others 
are fire, air, water, earth, which compose all mundane bodies. 
He then gives theoretic explanations of shooting stars, comets, 
the milky way (which he regards as an exhalation from the 
earth suspended in the air ; although Demogritus had already 
asserted it to be a cluster of stars), clouds, fogs, dew, hoar-frost, 
rain, snow, hail, winds, the formation of rivers, the reciprocal 
changes of sea and land, the saltness of the sea, the nature 
of winds, and the influence of sun and stars on them, earth- 
quakes (which are compressed winds), thunder and lightning, 
the rainbow, and meteors. 

On these multiform topics his theories, as may be 
imagined, are mostly wide of the mark, but they often 
display remarkable sagacity, and bear the stamp of an earnest 
investigating mind. The large accumulation of facts is very 
noticeable ; but rather, I think, on account of the attitude 
of mind which impelled him to make such an accumulation, 
and to insist with so much emphasis on the value of facts, 
than, as M. Barthelemt St. Hilaire would have us believe, 
because the facts themselves display any noticeable sagacity. 
M. St. Hilaire is at great pains, in his commentary, to 
point out every occasion on which his hero is correct or 
approaches correctness in fiEicts ; but a little reflection reveals 
that in the majority of such cases the facts are such as lie 

10 
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open to uniTeraal observation, implying no merit therefore 
in the obsenrer, while in no case have they quantitative pre- 
cision. It is for its method, rather than for its results, that 
this treatise is remarkable. I shall^ therefore, content myself 
with this general indication. 

§ 128 h. Book IV, is more in the nature of a chemical 
treatise, dealing with the elements and their active and passive 
principles. The hot and the cold are the active, the moist 
and the dry are the passive principles. This is clear from 
their definitions, for we call the hot and the cold active 
because that which coagulates bodies is certainly an active 
principle; the moist and the dry are passive because they 
are limited with ease or with difficulty, according to the 
modifications impressed upon them. The hot unites the 
homogeneous and separates the heterogeneous ; as may be 
seen in the fUsion of metals. The cold unites the heteroge- 
neous ; as we see in ice, which is the union of the heterogeneous 
materials of water. The moist has no natural limit, but 
readily actvpiit a limit; the diy, on the omtrary, has a 
iialunU limit. 

Fnoii th<^^ two aetixe and two passive principles are 
d^riv^n) tlH> fimr anii\n$ corrvsponding with the elements. 
Thu»« Fii^ i$ warn and dry : Air is warm and moisi ; Water 
ia «\\)d and nH>i$l : Kaith is cold and drr. Each dement 
ha» il» ai^winUi^ |4a<^ Fir^ and Earth are the two extremes ; 
iVv av^ (mrw aihl Iik^ mixed than the two intoinediales, 
Vir mh) \V«i^r. In iW ^nmdcHJ devdopmeiit of these ckmoits, 
iJM^ i« an a:$w3tl (K^ai ihi^ impMiwt to the mote perfiecL 
l«i Wau^t U^M" b Vlartk: not Air ikeie is Water; in Hre 

h '^1^ ¥vv^V<^ V lxk«r (:£aa ir ks expliiistion of the 
h^^i^v4i^Ni>,*^. a:;N\ A^«iart)o^Hfc o£ WwBkv t&e Cksmi of naelals, 
^ W y^'^N^f^'^^ryi ^sf riK);v>^*ooiit aasi ik^KOan. «»1 the tesofcfa- 
1%^^ v^' S.\^v« : a^!!x>^M^>: V:^ >MiK^ ^o: ^&Ke g^ t y c ts reined 
%^^^!k<( Mi^^iK^t^ Jb$fr^i;!itr i'C ititti;^ ^nieenK^ We skaB 
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after find more fitting occasions' for the display of such ideas. 
At present we must pass on to the Mechanical problems. 

IV. — The Mechanical Problems. 

§ 129. Although it is certain, from his numerous references, 
that Aristotle wrote a work called Problems, scholars dispute 
how far the work which now passes under that title is 
genuine, and how many of the problems, thus collected 
together, were really written by him. On this dispute I 
cannot yenture to offer an opinion. Nor does the question of 
authenticity acquire any importance for us, since the work 
certainly represents peripatetic views, and has always been 
accepted as Aristotelian. 

Most of these problems relate to medical and physiological 
subjects. Those which relate to Music have been learnedly 
expounded by Ghabanon ; ^^ those which are usually called 
" mechanical '* have been expounded by Posblger,*® who 
maintains that they are not correctly styled " mechanical," 
being strictly dialectical. It is certain that Aristotle declares 
it to be his intention to solve aporia, i. e. difficulties ; but if 
this was his intention, and if his solution of these was always 
dialectical, as Poselgeb maintains, we may be permitted a 
doubt whether this be not as great a deviation &om scientific 
procedure as the attempt, with which Whewell reproaches 
him, to solve mechanical problems geometrically. On this 
point we may remark that Aristotle could not, had he wished 
it, have furnished strictly mechanical answers, since mechani- 
cal science was not then in existence. It is to Archimedes 
we owe the foundation of Statics ; to Galileo the foundation 
of Dynamics. Aristotle could only solve the difficulties he 
raised with such means as were ready to his hand ; and this 
he did. The whole collection affords interesting proof of his 

^ In the Mimoires de VAcad^ie de» Inscriptions^ 1793, XL VI. 
*^ In the Ahhandlungen der mathematischen Kiasse der Academic der Wis- 
senchafien zu Berlin, 1829. 

10—2 
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immense curiosity, his ardent desire to interrogate nature, and 
the misdirected ingenuity with which he answered his own 
questions. 

§ 130. Although he had no systematic knowledge of 
mechanical laws, he had gained certain glimpses which now 
seem surprising. The principle of "virtual velocities " was 
certainly known to him. This has been denied ; but Galileo 
himself says that he found it in Aristotle, and doubtless 
aUudes to the following passage : — " The same force will 
raise a greater weight in proportion as the force is applied at 
a longer distance from the fulcrum, because it then describes 
a larger circle ; and a weight which is £EU*thest removed from 
the centre is made to move through the greatest space." 

§ 131. He also gained a glimpse of the parallelogram of 
forces. PosELOER thinks his statement of it superior in 
elegance and precision to that given by Kant. Yet in spite of 
this, I must still think that Aristotle only gained a glimpse of 
the law, as he did of the principle of " virtual velocities," 
since he failed to see its far-reaching importance, and made 
little or no use of it. In his hands it never became the 
instrument which it has proved in modem hands ; but 
was neglected for dialectical distinctions and physical hypo- 
theses. 

MoNTUCLA speaks with supreme contempt of Aristotle's 
mathematical insight.^^ I cannot presume to offer an opinion 
on such a point, but I observe that Montucla is apt to speak 
contemptuously on very slight grounds. Other authorities are 
more laudatory .^^ An unbiassed opinion is rare, the servility 
towards great reputations making men eager to interpret the 
slightest indications as evidences of mastery. This much, at 
least, is certain, that Aristotle made no advances in mathe- 

** MoNTUCLA : Histoiredes Math^matiqueSf Paris, 1758, L, 204. 

** LiBRi : Histoire des Sciences MathhuaHques en Italie, Paris, 1838, L, 99, 
notices, as a hct of the highest interest, and one which has escaped notice, that 
Aristotle employed " des lettres de Palphabet pour designer lea quantity 
ind^tennin^ea." 
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matics, and, while he frequently employed mathematical 
illustrations, he did not apparently devote to the science the 
attention devoted to other sciences. 

§ 132. Of these Mechanical Problems now under notice, 
MoNTUCiiA says that they gained a great reputation in those 
ages, when, to ensure applause, it was enough for the Stagirite 
to have spoken ; but that this applause vnH not be bestowed by 
modems, who must consider the majority of the answers as 
entirely false, while the first and principal solution is ** tout k 
fait ridicule."^ Let us consider this. The problem being 
how a lever, or balance, of unequal arms, could hold in 
equilibrium unequal weights or forces. ** Aristotle seeks it 
in the marvellous properties of the circle, of which he makes 
a puerile enumeration, after which he says it is not surprising 
that a figure so fertile in marvels should produce one in the 
equilibrium of equal powers." This criticism has been fre- 
quently repeated. It is scarcely just. Aristotle mentions, 
indeed, the wonderful properties of the circle; but not to 
draw therefrom his mechanical solution so much as to justify 
the dialectical nature of the problem. 

" Those things," he says, " are wonderful which occur 
according to nature, but of which the cause is hidden ; and 
those also which are effected by art contrary to nature. When 
anything is effected contrary to nature it presents a difficulty 
which requires art (&a to ^oXcttov anopiav irapi'^H Kai Secrai 
riyvriq) ; and the art which resolves such difficulties we call 
Mechanics. Of this kind are the means by which great 
weights are moved by small weights, and all other mechanical 
problems. These are not quite the same as physical problems ; 
nor very different from them, but pertain to both. Mathe- 
matics treat of the formal, Physics of the material. The 
lever presents difficulties of this kind. For it seems absurd 
(oTOirov) that a great weight should be moved by a force 

" MoifTUCLA, L, 205. 
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which is itself added to a great weight. We can easily, with 
a lever, move a weight which we could not moYe withont one. 
Of all these cases, the circle contains the principle and the 
cause, and veiy naturally, since there is no ahsnrdity in some- 
thing wonderfdl being derived from something more wonderful. 
A combination of opposites is the most wonderful of all, and 
such a combination is the circle. It is constituted by a 
stationary point and a moving line, which are contraries in 
nature, and hence it is not surprising if contraries result." 

In this proem he is obviously treating solely of the dialec- 
tical nature of the problem. He does not pretend to explain 
the mechanical effect fit>m the wonderfulness of the circle ; 
that is explained by the properties of the lever, with which he 
was not unacquainted, although it is true that he '" perplexed 
himself with loose and inappropriate notions respecting natural 
and unnatural movements." ^ He says, '' A body at the end 
of a lever has a natural motion in the direction of the tangent, 
and an unnatural motion in the direction of the radius. The 
reason why a force acting at a greater distance fit>m the 
fulcrum moves a weight more easily, is because it describes a 
larger circle." 

§ 133. It would needlessly occupy great space to go 
through these problems seriatim; many of them consist 
simply of questions which he does not attempt to answer. 
A sample or two must suffice. 

In the XXth he moots the question, subsequently dis- 
cussed by BoRELLi, Mebsenne, Leibnitz, Bebnouilli, Mac- 
LAUBiN and others, touching the difference between pressure 
and percussion. "Why," he asks, "when we place an axe 
upon wood, and on the axe place a heavy weight, is the wood 
but slightly indented ; whereas if we raise the axe, without the 
weight, and strike upon the wood, the wood is split, although 
the falling weight is much less than the resting and pressing 



** Whewell : History of the Inductive Sciences, 1657, L, 61. 
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weight ? Perhaps because everything acts by motion (^ Store 
iravra ry KivriaH ipyalsrai) ; and a weight akeady in motion 
takes the motion of another more powerfully than a weight at 
rest? Hence in this case the resting weight acts with no 
motion ; but when moYed, its motion is increased with that of 
the striker.'' The mind which has once grasped the con- 
ception of the measure of force being as the mass multiplied 
by the Telocity finds no difficulty in understanding why the 
effect of the axe at rest is so much less than that of the axe 
in motion. But in Aristotle's day this conception was un- 
suspected; and he could only detect the general fact that 
Telocity increased the effect. 

§ 134. In the XXXIInd he asks : " Why a body in 
motion is more easily moTed than the same body at rest — 
a rolling carriage being more easily moTed than when it first 
begins to moTe ? Is it because it is more difficult to moTe a 
weight in a contrary direction ? For some part of the moTing 
power must be lost, eTen though it be swifter, and the impulse 
in one direction will be slackened by reaction ; this also will 
be the case when the body is at rest ; for that which is at rest 
resists. When a body is in motion, and receiTes a new 
impulse in its own direction, it is as if the force and Telocity 
of the moTing body had been increased by so much." 

It is CTident here that he had not fully understood the law 
of inertia, since he supposes it is only a body at rest which 
resists; but he was so near the conception of the law of 
accelerated motion, that we are the more surprised to find him 
not detecting the old error of supposing the Telocity of fiEdling 
bodies to be proportional to the spaces.^ 

§ 136. In the XXXIIIrd he asks : " Why does a pro- 
jectile finally come to rest? Is it because the projecting 



^ We shall hare to consider this hereafter. Meanwhile the reader maj look 
up Galileo's masterly refutation. Dialoghi, Giomata Seconda, Opere, Milan, 
1811, XL, p. 478. 
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power ceases; or because of the reaction; or because the 
weight of the body overcomes the projecting force ? Or is it 
absurd to ask such a question, the principle being absent 
KaffEvra ttjv ap^Tjv; : 

§ 135. In the XXXIVth he asks : " Why when a body is 
not self-moved does it continue moving, when the motor 
neither follows it, nor acts from a distance ? Is it not mani- 
fest that the first impulse acts upon another body, and this 
again upon another, and ceases only when this transference 
can go no further ? " The law of inertia is here entirely dis- 
regarded ; a proof that Aristotle had no steady conception of 
the law. 

§ 136. One more, and we conclude. "Why cannot we 
throw a very large nor a very small body, but it is necessary 
there should be a proportion between the mass and the pro- 
jecting force ? Is it because of the necessary reaction against 
the impelling force ? For that which, owing to its magnitude, 
does not yield, or, owing to its feebleness, does not resist, 
cannot be impelled. That which is greater than the im- 
pelling force does not move — ^that which is much less, has 
no resistance.'* 

§ 137. From this summary of Aristotle's Physics it is 
abundantly manifest that in spite of his acuteness, and his 
intense desire for knowledge, he had not mastered the initial 
conceptions of the science. Not simply deficient in the indis- 
pensable requisites of quantitative co-ordinated fisu^ts which 
distinguish Science from Common Knowledge, we find him 
deficient even in the transcendental postulates of Science. 
Disputes, but no illumination, could proceed from such pos- 
tulates as the Contraries, Natural and Unnatural Motions, 
Up and Down, Heavy and Light. These hampered while they 
flattered the intellect; preventing the labour of real investi- 
gation, by the belief that subjective distinctions represented 
objective &cts. Of what avail was it to learn that besides the 
four elements, Matter has also its contraries — the hot and the 
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cold, the moist and the dry— these being the principles of 
generation ? 

§ 138. Such speculations are condemned to the sterile 
fecundity of disputation, and carry with them no possible 
enlightenment. I do not say that Aristotle's efforts were 
in vain. Far from it. The world is the richer for his genius, 
the wiser from his failures. But he came at a time when the 
continuous enployment of the Objective Method was next to 
impossible. He ploughed the unbroken soil, in which others 
hereafter were to plant the seeds. 

The conclusion forced upon us, therefore, is that the 
neglect into which his physical speculations have Mien is 
entirely justified. The present has absolutely nothing to learn 
from them, except the historical lesson to be gained from the 
spectacle of a gigantic mind strugghng along a hopeless path. 

Must we say the same of his biological speculations ? Let 
the following chapters furnish a reply. 



( 154 ) 



CHAPTER Vm. 

ARISTOTLE'S ANATOMY. 

§ 139. The eulogies laTished on AristoUe, as a biologist, eyen 
hj men whose own speeial knowledge might have made them 
the severest critics, remind ns rather of the tone adopted in 
the Middle Ages, than of the more drcnmspect and critical 
langnage of our own age. '^In Aristotle," says Cuyieb,^ 
"everything amazes, eyerything is prodigious, everything is 
colossal. He lived bnt sixty-two years, and he was able 
to make thousands of observations of extreme delicacy, the 
accuracy of which the most rigorous criticism has never been 
able to impeach." This rhetorical exaggeration is painfidly 
insincere ; no one better than Cuvier could have known the 
worthlessness of Aristotle's observation on all points which 
were not open to the common eye; but that servility, too 
common among Frenchmen, which makes them eager to do 
homage to every established reputation, made Cuvier forget 
his own knowledge, and bow his head before the blinding 
splendour of a great renown. 

Little less rhetorical is De Blainville, who, though noto- 
rious for his love of contradiction, dared not whisper a word 
against '' le grand Stagirite." '* It is the Natural Sciences," 
he says,^ '* which .owe the most to Aristotle. EQs plan was 

* Cuvier : Histoiredes Sciences NatureVes, 1841, L, 132. 

* De Blainville et Maupied : Histoire des Sciences de P OrgamiMotkmp 
1847, L, 212. 
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vast and luminons ; he laid the hases of science which will 
never perish." 

Isidore Oeoffroy St. Hilaire, speaking from less 
acquaintance with Aristotle's writings, is splendid in eulogy.' 
'* He is in eyeiy branch of knowledge like a master who 
cultivated that one only. He reaches, he extends the limits 
of all the sciences, and penetrates to their very depths.'' 

Our own countrymen have been somewhat soberer, although 
even they have written very surprising eulogies ; one of the most 
amusing being that of the worthy naturalist, MAcaHiLivBAY, 
who discovers that Aristotle not only collected a mass of 
facts, but '' elicited from them general principles, the accuracy 
of many of which might surprise ua, if we did not reflect 
that in this department, at least, he followed the true method 
by which the physical sciences have in our own times received 
so vast an augmentation." * 

I have indicated the tone by these examples, partly to 
justify what might otherwise seem a needless severity in 
pointing out the deficiences of this wonderful man ; and 
partly also to justify the large space devoted to his biological 
writings. The summary treatment which sufficed in the 
case of the Physics would, in the case of Biology, have carried 
no conviction. The reader was prepared to find the Physics 
altogether valueless, but he is told that in the department 

' Isidore St. Hilaibe: Histoire Gdnircde des Regnes Orgcmiques, 1854, 1., 
18 aeq. 

* Kacoilliyrat : Lives of Eminent Zoologists, Edinbni^h, 1834, p. 32. 
Hersch£l has lent his powerful countenance to the applause of Aristotle's 
accuracy of obserration : Discourse on Naturcd Philosophy (101). Grant 
also : Lectures on Comparative Anatomy , in Lancet, October, 1833, p. 90. We 
shall hereafter see with what justice. Counter-statements maj occasionally be 
met with. Buonafede cites the example of Burnet, who drew up a list of 
Aristotle's " puerilities " : — ** Stati sano' disse 'O Stagirita : tu per me sarai 
sempre un cattivo astronome, un teologo peggiore, un pessimo fisiologo." — 
Delia Storia e delta Indole di ogni Filosofia, II., 289 (ed. of Italian Classics, 
Milan, 1837). And Nizolius, after quoting the assertion of Aterruoes, that 
in 1500 years no error had been detected in the Stagirite, repUes " non multo 
pauciora vel falsa vel inutilia vel etiam ridicala ab eodem scripta reperiri.'* — 
De veris principiis et vera ratione philosophandi, Parma, 1553, p. 6. 
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of Natural History, Aristotle made important discoyeries, 
anticipated some of the brilliant results of modem research, 
and laid the " eternal bases " of the Science. Nothing but a 
detailed examination would suj£ce to elicit the truth on such 
points ; and I shrink the less from entering upon these 
details, because many of them would necessarily find a place 
somewhere in this History, and this is as good a place 
as any. 

§ 140. Biology has two grand divisions, statical and 
dynamical: in common language, Anatomy and Physiology. 
We have only to reflect how knowledge of the laws of 
life is necessarily dependent on accurate acquaintance with 
the structure of living beings, in a word, how Physiology is 
nothing but '^ animated Anatomy,*' as Haller felicitously 
called it, to perceive the importance of conamencing an examin- 
ation of Aristotle's biological writings, with a view of his 
knowledge of structure. 

§ 141. The extent of his survey is amazing, embracing 
the whole animal kingdom, from sea anemones to man. But 
of the accuracy of his knowledge, I am compelled, after long 
and minute study, to form a very diflferent estimate from 
what is current among critics and historians.^ Reading his 
works by the light of modem discovery, we are apt to credit 
him with all that his words suggest to us ; we come, indeed, 
upon numerous inaccuracies, and on many statements which 
imply gross carelessness ; but whenever his language does not 
palpably betray him, modem readers insensibly fill out his 
hints with details from their fuller store. On a superficial 
examination, therefore, he will seem to have given tolerable 
descriptions ; especially if approached with that disposition 
to discover marvels which unconsciously determines us in 



^ E. g.: — " Les travanx d'Aristote ont fait cesser en grande partie rignoninoe 
profonde oil I'on ^tait sur la structnre animale." — Lauth: Histoire de VAna- 
tomie, Strasbourg, 1815, L, 61. Tet he proceeds in detail to show that Aristotle 
xeally knew very little. 
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oar study of ancient writers. But a more unbiassed and 
impartial criticism will disclose that he has given no single 
anatomical description of the least yalue. All that he knew 
may have been known, and probably was known, without 
dissection. The casual revelations of the slaughter-house 
and battle-field, together with the intimations gathered from 
auguries and embalmments, probably famished his knowledge 
of man and the larger animals. I do not assert that he never 
opened an animal ; on the contrary, it seems highly probable 
that he had opened many. But I am persuaded that he 
never dissected one in the careful systematic style necessary 
for more than a general acquaintance with the positions of 
the chief organs. He never followed the course of a vessel 
or a nerve ; never laid bare the origin and insertion of a 
muscle ; never discriminated the component parts of organs ; 
never made clear to himself the connection of organs into 
systems. 

§ 142. In illustration of what was meant by reading his 
works in the light of modem discovery, let us take the idea 
of the homologies of the skeleton, which he is said to have 
originated in a comparison of the fore and hind limbs. The 
analogy was certainly noticed by him. But it is too obvious 
to have escaped attention. To make it fruitful, to demon- 
strate that what seemed to be an analogy, really was a 
homology, and expressed an identity of composition in the 
two limbs, it was necessary that this vague idea should 
be carried into the comparison of bone with bone, muscle 
with muscle, nerve with nerve, vessel with vessel. Aris- 
totle as may be supposed never attempted anything like 
this; nor did any one attempt it, till Vicq d'Azyb; and 
since then. Homology has become an important branch of 
anatomical research.^ When we now read Aristotle's vague 

' Vicq d'Azyr : Mimoirea sur les rapports entre les usages et la structure 
des quatre extrimitis dans Vhomme et dans les quadrupides, in his (Euvres, 
1805, IV., 315. Compare Owen: On the Homologies of the Vertebrate 
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and meagre account, we read into it all that modems have 
taught us. 

But if, disengaging the mind from such sources of mis- 
conception, we inquire what he really did know, we find it 
amounts to nothing beyond the result of casual and careless 
inspection. It would be unfair to compare his observation 
with that of the patient Swammebdamm, or that of Ltonet, 
who accurately describes the four thousand and forty-one 
muscles of the caterpillar ; ^ but it is strictly just to compare 
his observation with that of Galen, whose anatomical know- 
ledge, imperfect as it was, rested upon careful dissection. 
On such a comparison, his inferiority is not simply inferiority 
in degree, it is inferiority in kind. 

§ 143. Aristotle knew nothing of the muscles, not even 
of their existence. He knew very little indeed of two or 
three nerves, and absolutely nothing of the nervous system. 
He did not distinguish between arteries and veins.® Thus the 
three most important parts of the organism, animal, psychical, 
and vegetal, were wholly hidden from him. Naturally, the 
less obvious parts were not better known. According to 
Lauth, he described well the structure of men and animals, 

whenever he could observe the entire body, or the body 

■* , 

Skeleton, 1848; where, however, the homologies are merely shown in the bony 
strnctore, without reference to the soft parts; and an elaborate memoir by Geb- 
TAI8: ComparaUon des membres chez les vertihris, in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, 1853, p. 21. Since then M. Martins has published a curious and 
striking memoir in the M^moires de PAcad. de Montpellier, 1857, IIL, endeavour- 
ing to prove that the humerus is identical with the femur, but twisted 180 deg. 
on its axis, whereas the femur is straight. " Ainsi les syst^mes musculaires, 
arteriels et nerveux du bras et de Tavant bras confirment Tidee d*une torsion de 
rhumems, car tons sont disposes conmie ils le seraient sur un f6mur dont les 
condyles aundent execute un mouvement de rotation de 180 deg., la tdte restant 
immobile fixee dans la cavity cotyloide." — Archives GSn^cJes de M^decine, 
Oct., 1858, p. 481. 

^ Ltonet : Traiti anatomique de la cheniUe qui range le bois de saule. La 
Haye, 1760, p. 584. 

* He refuted the old error of the head being the origin of the bloodvessels, 
and rightly assigned the heart as the origin. Thielhann: Veterum opinion, 
de angiol. atque sang. motUf 1832, p. 28. He also first distinguished the aorta 
from the vena cava, but went no further. 
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Opened by incisions ; bat he was without the art of isolating 
the organs, and he erred in describing them, because to know 
them properly, we must begin by dissecting them.^ It is 
farther noticeable that many of his statements are wholly 
without foundation, in fact, sometimes eyen without the super- 
ficial appearance of it ; and as they could not have originated 
in misinterpretation of observed appearances, they were pro- 
bably assumed merely to suit his views. 

§ 144. After this, it seems idle to consider the oft-mooted 
question whether he dissected the human body. If the 
answer should be affirmative, it would be still more damaging 
to his reputation, since it would render many of his errors 
unpardonable. But a close scrutiny of the evidence forces a 
negative answer ; and, as opinions seem to be still divided on 
the subject, *° we may here examine the evidence. 

§ 145. It is now generally accepted as beyond dispute that 

' CoNBiNoins, who denies that Aristotle dissected man, declares he was 
most expert in the dissection of animals : ** ut animalium omnem rem nemo 
etiam illo vel fasios yel etiam accnratins prosequutus sit*' — Intro, in artem 
Medicamj 1687, p. 147. Castelli declares Plato and Aristotle to have been 
supreme anatomists: " prsestantissimos anatomicoe fuisse." — De optimo Medtco, 
1637, p. 36. It is needless to cite others ; even glaring errors were either de- 
fended becaase Aristotle had put them forth, or, if refuted, were refuted 

tenderljr. 

E perch^ egli ^ Aristotele, besogna 

Credergli, ancorchd dica la menzogna, 

is a couplet quoted bj Redi. — Esperienze intomo alia generazione degV insettiy 
in the Florentine ed. of his Opuscoli^ 1858, p. 191. 

*® As early as 1687, Conrinoius pronounced decidedly against it. '^ Aris- 
toteli, quamvis in brutorum sectionibus peritissimus f uerit, humani tamen cor- 
poris insignem adeo notitiam non habuit, si sane partes intcmas et in i])eo 
corpore delitescentes spectes.*' — Op. cit.^ p. 153. On the other hand, BAScirusEN: 
De Mtdicina origine et progressUf 1723, after citing two or three examples, 
0aj8: ** Hiec et similia abunde probant Anatomen quoque in hominibns eevo 
Aristotelis institutam, et non Herophilum, quem Tertnllianus false appellat 
dicterio lanium, qui sexcentos exsecuit," p. 127. Haller, as cited by Harles, 
is of the same opinion, which Harles: Geschichte der Him-und Nervenlehre im 
Alterthumej 1801, p. 56, also adopts. Sprengel: Geschichte der Arzneikunde^ 
1821,1., 456, is dubious, but inclined to the affirmative. Antonio Coccui is 
emphatic in the negative, but advances no evidence. — Discorso intomo VAna- 
tomia, 0/)ere, Milan, 1824, 1., 29. Portal: Histoire deV anatomic et de la chirurgie^ 
1770, says, " U y a toute apparence qu'ii n'a jamais disseque des hommes,*' L, 41. 
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his predecessor, Hippocrates, never dissected the hnman 
body, and the grounds of this opinion are, first, the known 
feelings of the Greeks respecting the sacredness of the dead ; 
and secondly, the ignorance of human anatomy e^bited in 
his works.^^ These are also the grounds for a similar opinion 
in the case of Aristotle. 

I. — The Feeling of the Greeks. 

§ 146. The laws were veiy stringent respecting immediate 
burial. In Athens the Demarch who allowed a corpse to 
remain a single day unburied was subject to a fine of 1,000 
drachmas ; and victorious generals had been condemned to 
death because they neglected to bury the slain. The whole 
of that tragic masterpiece, the Antigone , turns upon the 
sacredness of the dead, and the necessity, higher than 
imperial commands, of immediate burial. The popular feel- 
ing against dissection remains energetic even in our own 
day ; and in future chapters of our History we shall see the 
struggles of Science against this horror at the very idea of a 
human body being violated by the scalpel. With the Greeks 
this feeling was intensified by their belief that the released 
soul wandered sadly on the shores of Styx during the whole 
period that the body remained unburied. It is exceedingly 
doubtful that Aristotle would have braved such feelings merely 
for the sake of more accurate knowledge of details ; doubtful 
because his was not a fierce rebellious spirit rising against the 
prejudices of his age ; doubtful because the Asclepiads drew 

^* Se^' Co>'Ri2CQir»: O^ cil:« |v 15S. BLkSCHrsKS: Op. eiL, pL IS6, ooon- 
der» Uh^ point doabtfuL Haulss btts a littfe f^ftat in hb Op ma e mi a Amaipmka, 
Qolui^:^!!, 175K |v 133; eDtitkd* *^ Qvod kuDHoa cctpcn seoMrit Hippocntes," 
n which he ar^ue« that Hippocrates dissected man and not monkrrs, becaose 
woakeY» were nure and eostlr in pnce« andaie ncwhere mcntioiwd bj him. Yet 
in hi» oratic«u ** de AuMNUtate Anatoowsv** in the same Tohme, p. 330, he 
si^T9 — "* Audaeioces Gnect et in^enio ad inqolmidam Teritattm exdtato, ante 
tempofa Ftoftenuei PhiladetphL ^Mi mtmfmam out rarusoM hominnm corpcxa 
adti^ferunl."* See the who>le qneeckm saistiKtanlj aig«ed by Gkcxkk: 
AMmkc^ mi —Ityu'laiw iAVat» 1774^ pw 96; 9e<|> 
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their knowledge of anatomy from animals, and were contented 
with it ; ^* and doubtful because he, who nowhere shows any 
pressing anxiety about the accuracy of the facts he collects, but 
is quite willing to accept those ready to his hand, would have 
wanted the powerful fjEiscination which alone can suppress the 
shuddering repulsion that keeps men from the dissecting-room. 
§ 147. The fascination must be strong, for the disgust is 
powerful. Our senses are affected by the sickening scent of a 
corrupting body, by the painful sight of bloodstained instru- 
ments, and the scattered shreds of a dismembered corpse. 
There is also a deeper moral disgust, peculiarly affecting to 
imaginatiye minds. The spectacle of death is always accom- 
panied by a certain awe. At the bedside, or on the battlefield, 
no gazer remains unmoved : pity, and a sense of community 
in death, steal over every mind when unshaken by violent 
emotions. How much more painful the dissecting-room, where 
the corpse is untended by affection, and unpitied by strangers ! 
none of the sanctity of death surrounds it; none of the 
tenderness of love watches over it ; none of the ceremonials of 
respect defend it. There it lies, naked, and alien alike from 
affection and respect, flung upon a table in oblivious disregard 
of its having once been the temple of a human life. It is no 
longer that temple ; it is not even a corpse ; it has become a 
subject. 



*' While in Rome I read, in Emil Braun's Handbook of the Ruitu and 
Mtueunu of Bomey 1856, p. 211, a reference to two anatomical figures in the 
Vatican sculpture gallery, which afforded " a practical contradiction to the 
widely diffused opinion that the ancients did not found their knowledge of 
anatomy on the study of the human body." This sent me to the Vatican with 
some curiosity. As usual, Braun was speaking in utter ignorance. The 
figures show no science. The skeleton of the thorax is extremely rude ; the 
ribs are all anchylosed. The viscera, exhibited in' the second figure, seem to 
have been modelled fix>m memory, and the memory ill-instructed; the heart is 
egg-shaped, its position vertical, the apex attached to tlie diaphragm ; there is 
no aorta; no bronchi; the lungs arise immediately from the lar3mx; there is no 
pleura; and, in short, the whole representation is contemptible. If Braun is 
right in his conjecture that these figures, " unique of their kind, were probably 
originally in some temple of ^BBCulapins," it says little for the Asclepiads. 

11 
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Yet all these sources of repulsion have been, and daily are, 
OYercome. Men sit patiently for many hours, inhaling the 
nauseous odours, exploring with their scalpel the winding 
intricacies of yein and nerve, steadfast, patient, victorious. 
They have suppressed the suggestions of the scene by firmly 
fixing their minds on the object of their task. It is not 
because their sensibilities have become obtuse, but because 
their power of abstraction has overcome the solicitations of 
suggestion. They have not become hardened; they have 
simply learned to concentrate their thoughts upon a definite 
pursuit. Were it not for this we might wonder that men did 
not consent to remain for ever unenlightened on the marvels 
of their organization, rather than acquire the knowledge by so 
repulsive a route.^^ But the passion for knowledge is im- 
perious. It urges men to surmount all obstacles, to brave the 
prejudices of others after suppressing their own — to brave 
human laws, to rob the grave in the dead of night, and pursue 
their study in secrecy and peril. This passion famishes the 
power of abstraction ; and hence it is that anatomy has been 
pursued by poets, theologians, and even women. Goethe, 
for example, a nature of the keenest sensibility, who could not 
bear to look upon Schillsb dead, even he was an anatomist. 
Halleb, one of the great anatomists, was early and late a poet 
of some mark. Bossuet was not repelled from the study ; 
he wrote an anatomical tractate. Anna Manzolina made 
those wax preparations of every part of the body which 
became the pride of Bologna ; and for these she had herself 



>' *' Sans donte il r^pngne k lliomme de voir d'anssi pr^ son n^ant, il fhit 
06 triste spectacle, et 11 consent k sMgnorer loi m^e, plntot que de s'affliger k 
la yae de tant de misdres.** — ^Vicq d'Aztx: (Euvresy IV., 229. ** Natnra 
mortis horrorem nobis impress! t, et oontabemio cadayemm nihil tristins est." 
Haller: De amotnitate anaUmes. Opuscuia, 1751, p. 327. ** To conyerse 
with dead and pntrid carcases were, one would think, a shocking and odioos 
employment, yet some anatomists dote upon it: and I most own its usefulness 
has greatly enamoured me with dissection**'— Botls: On the Usefidnese of Phi- 
hiopkjf. WorhB, by Shaw. 1 738. L, 5. 
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held the scalpel, '' con virile e forte animo, e con incredibile 
costanza." ^* 

§ 148. But Aristotle, wanting the imperious desire, was 
little likely to have overcome this repulsion, and still less likely 
to have braved the prejudices of his contemporaries for an object 
of which he did not rightly estimate the value. It is true that 
human dissection was practised in Alexandria some centuries 
later, under the Ptolemies, and the idea is not, therefore, wholly 
inadmissible that Aristotle may have privately dissected.^^ 
Not wholly inadmissible, yet wholly without evidence. All 
the evidence runs counter to it. Hippocrates did not, nor 
did Oalbn, four hundred and fifty years afterwards ; ^^ yet 
both Hippocrates and Galen had incomparably more need of 
such knowledge for their purposes than Aristotle had for his. 
Although Aristotle never once intimates that he had dissected 
man, and, as we shall see, his mistakes exclude such a suppo- 
sition, there is one casual sentence which I have met with 
that might bear this construction: — in the De Partibus 
(I. 5, 645), defending the study against those who despised 
it, he says : — " We cannot, without great reluctance, behold 
the parts of which man is composed, such as blood, flesh, 
bones, vessels, and the like ; but we must regard them as the 

■ ■ !■ - -I n - - -r - — ' * -^ -^ -_ - - , 

*^ Medici: Compendio Siorico deUa Scuola Anatamica di Bologna, 1857, 
p. 857. 

** Sprenoel suggests that he majr have done so in Chalcis. — GtscL dor 
Arzneikunde, 1821, 1., 456. 

^ This also has been a dispated point ; but I consider it conclasively settled by 
the testimony of Galen's editor and translator, Darembbbo, who sajs that he has 
repeated everj one of Ghilcn's dissections, which has convinced him that onlj 
animals were employed. ** Galien r6pdte sans cesse qn'il d^crit particnli^rement 
le singe comme ^tant Fanimal le plus voisin de Thomme; son seul tort c'est 
d'aroir presqne tonjoors conclu da singe h l*homme." — OEuvre* de Galien, 
Paris, 1854, I., xiv. The resistance of scholars against this tmth, when first 
published bj Vesalius, is singularly like the resistance of theologians to the 
revelations of Astronomy and Geology. The Galenists first denied the truth of 
what Vesalius affirmed ; when public demonstrations rendered this denial 
ridiculous, they fled for refuge to two explanations — 1st, that the text of Galen 
was corrupt ; 2ud, that the human organism had become different since 
Galen's days. 

11—2 
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architect regards the wood, stones, lime, &c., with which he 
huilds." This would furnish a strong presumption were it 
not contrary to all the other eyidence. As it is, I leave it 
without attempting to weaken it hy another interpretation. 



n. — Special Ignorance. 

§ 149. We have his own confession that the internal 
anatomy of man is the least known, and must therefore be 
studied in animals.^^ Although this does not imply that 
nothing was directly known of the internal parts, it very 
clearly implies that such knowledge was not to be gained 
through dissection. And the nature of the mistakes he has 
made points in the same direction. 

Some of these errors may indeed admit of a fjEtvourable 
interpretation; for example, he describes the lungs of man 
as not double, like those of oviparous animals, but single 
Oiovo^v^) like the heart ; *® yet elsewhere he says the lungs 
are always double, though least so in man.^^ Again when he 
describes the uterus as double, the error is manifest. It is 
double in the embryo ; double in many animals, such as the 
hare or rabbit; but even in monkeys there is only a trace, 
which reveals the original separation into two equal halves. 
In the human female this trace has disappeared. If Aristotle 
had ever seen an uterus, how came he to make so obvious 
a blunder? Two explanations are admissible: — 1**, either 
he means the two ovaries (which are always by him undis- 
tinguished from the uterus), to represent this twofold nature ; 
or 2**, the uterus which came under his observation may have 
been one of the rare specimens of abnormal duplicity ; from 
this he may have concluded that normally the uterus was 



*^ Hist An.f I., 13, 494. dyvuivra yap lori fiaXurra to, t&v dvBpunnav, wen 
Sti irpdi rd rwv aXKuv Z<^wv dvdyovra^ CKotriiv, 
»• De Partibua, IIL, 7, 669. 
»» HUt An,, L,;i3, 495. 
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double. I think, however, it is more probable that he had 
never seen one at all ; and that his statement is simply an 
a priori conclusion. He thought the uterus was the analogue 
of the testes, and these being double, the uterus must also be 
double.2o 

§ 150. Some other statements do not admit such pal- 
liation. What are we to think of the assertion that the heart 
lies higher than the lungs, above them, avoiripoi rov irXev- 
fiovoc, where the trachea bifurcates ? ^^ Could he ever have 
seen the human kidney, which he describes as lobed like that 
of an ox ?^ It is no answer to say that the kidneys are lobed 
in the foetus ; ^ since all trace of the lobular form disappears 
about the fifth month, and he is not likely to have examined a 
foetus younger than this ; moreover, he distinctly states it of 
the adult, not the foetus. 

§ 150 a. His description of the spleen is inaccurate, 
though not so glaringly inaccurate as that of the kidney. 
YESAiiirs notices the error of attributing only eight ribs 
to man, as a proof that he was not speaking from direct 
inspection.** 

§ 150 2). He speaks of the heart having only three 
chambc^rs; whereupon Lauth remarks that he only judged 
of its structure from the external aspect:^ an error, since 
he mentions its septa and its tendons. Those who maintain 

» De Gen. An,, L, 3, 716. 

« HUt. An., I., 14, 495. De Part, III., 6, 669. 

«DePar/.,IlI.. 9, 671. 

^ " Je I'ai Yu quelqnefois form6 de huit, pins Bouvent de six, oa de qaatre 
pedts reins de chaqne cote."— Serres: Pricia (TAnatomie transcendante, 1824, 
p. 101. It is amusing to find Barchusen apparently citing this veiy case of 
the kidney as a proof of Aristotle having dissected man. — De Medicina Origine, 
1723, p. 127, note. 

**y£8ALiU8: Opera Omnia, ed. Boerhaave and ALBnnrs, 1725, p. 76. 
SoNicENBURQ : Zoologisch-Kritische Bemeikungen zu Ariatot. Thiergeechichte, 
Bonn, 1857, p. 5, adopts the conrenient hypothesis of a corrupt text in this 
case, although he knows that the error was repeated by Punt. 

* Lauth: Histoire de VAnatomie, 1815, L, 62. There is an amusing note 
on this point in the commentary of Blazius to Wesslino's Sjfniagma Ana' 
tomicwm, Amsterdam, 1666, p. 150. 
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that he must have practised human dissectioD, refer to his 
mention of the heart not being yertically placed, but inclin- 
ing a little to the left (§ 898), But we learn from Oalen 
that this was the Yulgar opinion, deriyed, as he says, from 
the fact that the beating of the heart is felt under the left 
breast,^ 

§ 150 c. But perhaps the climax of inaccuracy is to be 
found in what he says of the brain, namely that it is bloodless, 
and that it does not extend to the back part of the skull, 
"which is quite empty" — assertions seyeral times repeated. 
Without insisting on the twd that more blood goes to the brain 
than to almost any other organ ^ (which Aristotle had no means 
of knowing), it is enough to say that casual inspection of an 
uncooked brain reveals the presence of abundant blood, even 
the white matter being studded with red spots.^ But in the 
cooked brain (or in the brain of fish) no such appearance 
presents itself; whence we conclude that he had never seen 
the human brain, since he could not have seen it cooked, and 
in the fresh state its blood is apparent.^ As to the surprising 
and unintelligible assertion that there is no brain in the back 
part of the skull, if it does not prove, as Portal remarks, 

" Galen: De ttsu Partivm, lib. VI., ch. 2, p. 415, ed. Euhn, 1822. This 
opinion he considers to be erroneoas, a clear proof that he had not dissected the 
human body. It should be noted that Galen conceived the heart as having only 
two chambers, the ventricles; the auricles were regarded merely as accessories. 
See Darembebo: CE^uvres de Gaiiefif I., 400. 

" One-fifth of the whole amount, according to the estimate of Halleb : 
Elementa Physiotogia, Lausanne, 1762, IV., 141 ; and one-third, according to 
Malpiohi: De Cerehro, p. 6 in Opera Omina, 1686. 

" ** Dnm cerebri portiones abscindis, ait, ex Flempio, Moebins, p. 592, 
adverte guttulas et punctula sanguinis, in cerebri substantia, et disce Aiisto- 
telem non vera docere dum scribit cerebrum nihil venarum in se continere."-^ 
Blazius : III comment. Wesaling Syntagma^ p. 214. In his anziet}' to defend 
the Stagiritc from so gross an error, Blazics adds: " Ast qua ratione proba- 
bnnt arterias non a^^ue sanguinem hunc exhibere in dissecto tali cerebro qnam 
venas." 

" *' Donde si raccoglie che Aristotele non anatomizxo mai alcun cadavere 
mnano, e che la sua notomia e la sua erudizione nella storia degll animali fu 
xnolto sotto il mediocre."— BuoNAFBDE: Delia Istoria e dtUa indole di o^i 
JUosofia, Milan, 1837, IL, 209. 
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that he had never opened a skull ;^^ it proves that he observed 
carelessly. 

§ 150 d. Examples of this glaring kind have been chosen, 
because mistakes which casual inspection would have prevented 
are more illustrative than any enumeration of errors on obscurer 
points. They prove that Aristotle could never have dissected a 
human subject^ perhaps had never seen one laid open ; or else 
they prove that his inspection was careless, his memory trea- 
cherous, and his anatomical knowledge extremely superficial. 

§ 151. Nevertheless he is said to have made discoveries, 
and we even read that he first discovered the nerves. The 
learned Hables, in his valuable contributions to the history of 
ancient neurology,'^ has satisfiEustorily shown that no anatomist 
before Aristotle had the slightest knowledge of the nerves ; no 
one seems to have suspected the existence of such organs. 
Every one of the passages which later writers (Galen in- 
cluded) have cited, prove on close inspection that the words 
vevpov and ra vfvpa refer to tendons, ligaments, aponeuroses, 
or even muscles, and never mean nerves. 

This misleading use of the word was continued long after 
it had come to be applied to the structures now designated as 
nerves. Galen did not escape the confusion, and his suc- 
cessors forgot altogether the original use of the term.^^ It 

* Portal : Histoire (TAnat. et de la Chirurgie, 1 770, 1., 42. Scauqeh attempts 
to palliate this by sajing, " tametsi multa medulla est in quibiisdam, caput iis 
magnum adeo,nt inanis esse eavitas yideatur;" but SoiniENBURQ, in citing this 
passage in his Zoologuh-Kritische Bemerkungen zu Aristotele* TTuergeschichte, 
Bonn, 1857, p. 9, truly says that Aristotle expressly declares it to be and not to 
teem empty. Moreover, in point of fact, it does not seem empty. Sonken- 
BUBQ*8 defence is that by the back part of the head Aristotle meant the 
neck. It is possible that by ivlov neck was meant ; but this does not render 
the passage less inaccurate. The neck is not more empty than the skulL 

'* Harles: Versuch einer Geschichte der Him-und-Nervenlehre, 1801, 20-54. 

"Yesalius notices the mistake: Opera, 1725, p. 13; and Eohleb: 
Arittoieles de MoUuscis cephalopodibus, 1820, p. 4, remarks that even in our 
own time tendons and nerves have been mistaken for each other, alluding to the 
tendinous filaments which surround the sesophagus of the Holothuris, and 
which Spix and others have supposed to be nerves; the real nervous system 
discovered by Mulleb lies above these. 
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still exists in the common language of metaphor. We speak 
of a nervous arm, nervous courage, and a man of nerve, an 
unnerved condition, "hardy as the Nemaean Uon's nerve." 

§ 152. In commencing our inquiry therefore we must 
begin by distinctly recognizing the fact that when Aristotle 
uses the word vtvpov he does not mean nerve ;*' otherwise we 
shall fiall into the error of Galen, frequently repeated by suc- 
cessors, of attributing to Aristotle the very gross absurdity of 
deriving all the nerves from the heart.** If therefore it be 
true, as affirmed, that he is the first anatomist by whom the 
nerves were mentioned, by what name are we to recognize 
them ? By that of n-opoi or ducts (tubes, canals), this term 
being employed by him to designate the optic, olfactory, and 
auditory nerves. Oalen is in error when he attributes this 
to EuDEMUS and Herophilus.^ 

The word is noticeable ; but let not the reader jump to the 
conclusion that it indicates any knowledge on Aristotle's part 
of the tubular structure of nerves, first described by Leeu- 
WBNHOEE, and made familiar to all Europe by Ehbenberg.^ 

'^ See this point oonclosively settled in Philippson: CAi) dvOpioTrivri, Berlin, 
1831, p. 12; in Hablbs: Op. city 65; and in Spbenoel, I, 456. There are, 
indeed, a few passages where the word vivpov correctly indicates a nerve; 
bat it is evident that in these he mistook the real natnre of the part indicated. 

**An absurdity which CiSSALPiNUS undertook to defend: Peripateticarum 
quculiontm, Venice, 1571, lih. V., ch. 3, p. 106, scornfully noticed by Taurei/- 
Lus in his attack on CsBsalpinus : Alpes Casa, 1650, p. 864. Sommebiko set 
up the defence that Aristotle wished to indicate " cor mediante cerebro neirorum 
principium esse:" De baai encephali, 1778, p. 8. Galileo tells a story of 
having been present when a Venetian anatomist demonstrated that the origin of 
the nerves was in the brain and not the heart, and then demanded of an Aris- 
totelian what ho had to say; whereupon the philosopher, after a pause, replied, 
** Voi mi avete fatto veder qnesta cosa talmente aperta, e sensata, che quando il 
testo d*Aristotele non fusse in contrario, che apertamente dice i nervi nascer dal 
cuore, bisognerebbe per forza confessarla per vera." — Opere, Milan, 1811, 
XL, 265. 

* De libris propriis, chap. IH., cited by Dabembero. 

9> Lbeuwenhoek : Select Works, U., 303. Ehbenbebo: Beobachiung einer 
bisher unbekannten Structur des Seelenorgana in the Abkandlungen der AAad, 
der Wissetuchafien zu Berlin, 1834, p. 665. In this memoir Aristotle is credited 
with the discovery of three cerebral nerves; but no mention is made of hia 
having called them tubes. 
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On the contrary, he probably observed the readiness with 
*which the semifluid contents can be pressed out of the tough 
neurilemma, and hence concluded that the nerves were ducts.^ 
The tubular structure, of which modems speak, is that of 
the seemingly soUd fibres which compose the nerves; and 
this is visible only under the microscope. 

§ 158. Although it is certain that Aristotle first called 
attention to the existence of the nerves which have their origin 
at the base of the brain, it is very far from certain that he 
had any suspicion of their being special structures, difiering 
from all other ducts ; and it is indisputable that he never 
classified them with the other nerves. I am therefore dis- 
posed to accept the view of Philippson, that Tropoc never 
meant organs tantamount to ** nerves," but simply brain- 
ducts, in nowise discriminated from other ducts, except by 
their position.*® We find the word duct used for the channel 
of any fluid except blood ; it even designates the ureter and 
the intestine. But I have sought in vain for any intimation 
that these brain-ducts were special structures. If, therefore, 
on the one hand, 7ro()oc is a word of very general signification, 
and, on the other, no special signification is assigned to it 
when used to designate the optic and olfactory nerves, how 
can we credit Aristotle with the discovery of these nerves ? 
He described the course of these ducts, not accurately indeed. 



''The idea of the optic nerves being tubes, or ducts, was accepted bj 
Ayicsnna and Roger Bacon. I am not aware at what period it was relin- 
quished. Ybbalius declares that he can establish no difference between nerves 
founded on their being hollow, since he had never yet seen one that was so. 
— Opera, ed. Boerhaave and Albinns, p. 361. In spite of this the opinion con- 
tinued, and even in Wessuno's Syntagma^ 1666, the optic nerve is said to be 
more porous than any other, p. 220. Comp. Fabbicius ab Aquapendente : 
Opera Omnia, 1738, L, 193. Willis : Opera Omnia, Geneva, 1676, 1., Ill, 
has no mention of ducts. 

'^ Philippson: i;Xi) dvOpiairivfi, p. 15-21. Tbendelenbebo also says: 
'* Medici 7r6povc nervos esse volunt . . . scd ab Aristotele tam angustis 
terminis circamscripti non sunt. Ductus enim sunt, ut quicunque est finis, con- 
junctionem et quasi partium commercium adjuverit.'' — Notes to his ed. of the 
De Anim&, 1833, p. 162. Comp. ibid,, p. 396. 
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but sufficiently to establish his claim to this discoyery ; but he 
never suspected the part they played in vision and smelling. 
He thought the optic duct nouruhed the eye.'^ This settles 
the question. In like manner, although he describes the 
olfactory and auditory nerves, there is overwhelming proof 
that he did not suppose them to be connected with smelling 
and hearing.^ 

We conclude, then, that although he knew something of 
the anatomical distribution of three of the nerves, he knew 
absolutely nothing of the nervous system ; and as he likewise 
knew very little of the viscera, and of the muscular system 
nothing,^^ it is clear that his anatomical knowledge was too 
slight and inaccurate to serve as the basis of sound physiology. 

^ De Gen. An,f II., 6; PuiUPFSON: Op. cit, 18; Hables: Op. cit., 113. 
RooEB Bacon says, *' nervns tamen iste in quo est base via humoris Titrei se 
diffiindit.''— QptM Majus, p. 908. 

^ HARLK8 confesses this. Comp. also Fhilippson, p. 19. 

*^ FABBiaus ab Aquapbndektb was one of the first to make this eyident 
-^Opera Anatomiea, p. 383. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ARISTOTLE'S PHYSIOLOGY. 

§ 154. To explain the phenomena of Life, without haying 
preyiously mastered the fiEusts of anatomy, is as hopeless as to 
attempt an explanation of the action of a watch, in ignorance 
of springs, escapements, and wheels, merely from seeing it 
wound up, and hearing it tick. Nothing but vague unassured 
guesses can be formed. Of this kind is the physiology of 
Aristotle. All the complex phenomena which are still but 
imperfectly explained, eyen now that anatomy is accurately and 
extensively studied, aided by the minute researches of chemists 
and physicists, were by him interpreted from superficial obser- 
vation and a priori theories. Observation was necessarily 
incomplete ; the broad gaps left, instead of being filled up by 
patient research, were bridged over by considerations of Final 
Causes, or by analogies often {lEtnciful, never verified. Here, 
as elsewhere, we find him wholly wanting in the vigilance 
required for testing the accuracy of the data from which he 
reasoned ; and very often employing great ingenuity in 
attempting to explain a fact which did not exist. We shall 
meet with many examples ; but the following is amusing no 
less than instructive. 

§ 155. " If a woman, sufiering from scarlet fever,** he 
saySy ^* look at herself in a mirror^ thd surfiEUse of the mirror 
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will become sufiused with a kind of bloody mist;^ and this 
mist, if the mirror be quite new, cannot be rubbed off without 
diflSculty." This was doubtless one of the old woman's tales 
current in his day. He never thought of ascertaining the 
truth of the statement, but proceeded to explain it, which he 
does in various ways. " The cause," he says, " is that the 
eye not only receives the impressions from without, but reacts 
upon external objects, setting them in motion. The eye is 
full of blood-vessels, and during the fever, the blood being in 
commotion and inflammation, the eye, though we cannot detect 
it, is agitated and feverish ; the air is moved by this, and 
conveys the motion to the surface of the mirror. The polished 
surface of the mirror is very sensitive to all motions, and 
hence they become visible upon it." 

§ 156. Having gained this glimpse into his mode of inter- 
pretation, let us briefly review his opinions on the chief vital 
phenomena. 

The obvious facts of the conversion of food into blood, and 
of blood into the substance of the body, were early known. 
But neither the anatomical nor the chemical knowledge neces- 
sary to our approximate theory of Digestion were familiar to 
him; consequently, he did not 6ven suspect the order of 
changes which are impressed upon food in the mouth, the 
stomach, and the intestines ; still less did he know the in- 
fluence of the liver, spleen, and lungs, in the final elaboration 
of the food. He thought that the food passed into the 
stomach, and was there cooked by the animal heat. He 
understood that food must become liquid before it is assimi- 
lable, since blood is its final product. Food is made liquid 

' yiviTcu rb liriKoX^Q rov lv6irrpov olov vt^kkrj atfiaTwdfjQ. — De Insomniis, IL, 
459. In the original the occasion is not scarlet fever; the variation, however, leaves 
the argument unaffected. The idea is repeated, and, as usual, exaggerated bj 
Flint : " Acrescunt superventu musta, sterilescunt tactse fruges, moriuntar 
insita, exuruntur hortorum germina, et frucius arhorum quibus intedere, deci- 
dunt.^* — Hist, Nat., VII., 13. Even the more sceptical Hookb Bacon accepts 
the notion. — Opua Maju», Yenet., 1750, p. 65. 
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in the stomach and intestines, and this liquid steams up 
through the small vessels of the mesentery, which lead to the 
larger vessels, and thence to the heart : there it ceases to he 
ichor, and becomes blood. Nature acts like an economist, 
giving the best parts of the food to the noblest parts of the 
body ; as the freemen eat the prime portions, the slaves eat 
the inferior portions, and the rest is thrown to the dogs, so 
the nobler organs — flesh and the senses — ^receive the sweetest, 
and the baser organs — bones, hair, &c. — receive the bitterest 
parts. He suspected that the liver and spleen played 
some part in digestion, but what part he never distinctly 
stated. 

From the heart the veins carry the cooked blood to every 
part of the body. The veins become smaller and smaller, 
until they are too small for the passage of the blood ; through 
these, therefore, it can find no egress, only the excretion of 
moisture (rnc typac ucfiaSo^) which we call sweat (iSpoiTa), 
and this especially when the body is warmed and the veins 
open wider (§ 476). 

This latter statement reads very like the modem idea 
of the blood parting with certain of its principles which 
ooze through the walls of the capillaries ; but such was not 
really his meaning. He knew nothing of the blood gushing 
through these capillaries and returning to the heart. He 
imagined that the vessels terminated in the flesh, and there 
the blood became flesh. Nor is this idea quite banished yet. 
Many physiologists imagine — or speak as if they imagined — 
that the organs are formed by the blood ; whereas embryology 
discloses that many organs exist before the blood has appeared. 
Instead of saying that the organs are formed by the blood, 
we ought to say they are nourished by it. They draw their 
material from the organic plasma ; and blood, when once it 
has appeared, is carried by. this plasma. It is equally true 
to reverse the proposition, and say the organs form the 
blood, since blood is affected by two different influences^ 
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one impressed by natritive material^ and one by the organs 
through which it passes. 

§ 157. Although the vascular system was altogether mis- 
conceiTed by him, yet the manifest importance of the blood 
leads us to eiqpect to find all his theories having an intimate 
dependence on the heart, which he regarded as the centre 
of Life, Sensation, Motion, and Heat. It is the great 
cooking apparatus.^ The blood, in being cooked, causes an 
expansion, or steaming, which makes the heart expand, and 
with it the chest expands. Into the space thus formed 
the cold air rushes, and by its coldness contracts the chest, 
which again contracts the heart. These alternate expansions 
and contractions cause the pulsation of the heart and blood- 
vessels. The blood is always formed in the heart, never 
returns there, but is converted into flesh, fat, bones, &c. 

As the great source of Heat, the heart must also be the 
great source of Motion, for heat is motive. Moreover, it is 
fiill of tendons, and it is the tendons which move the limbs. 

That Aristotle should have made the heart the origin of 
the tendons (vevpa) is a striking example of theoretical 
anatomy in flagrant contradiction with even casual inspection. 

§ 158. On Respiration he has written a separate treatise. 
In it he complains that his predecessors left unasked the 
question why animals breathe, or else answered it from very 
insufficient observation. He notices the common error of 
supposing that all animals respire — an error, by the way, 

' " The diastole, or dilatadon, is made bj the blood boyling or swelling bj 
the apiritM within it : and so Aristotele's opinion concerning the pulsation of 
the heart (namely, that it is made by a kinde of ebullition,) is in some sort true. 
For as in milk set upon fire, and in beere, we see dayly a fermentation, working, 
or intumescence; so is it in the pulse of the heart, in which the blood, as bj a 
kinde of fermentation working up is distended, and then ebbs or faUs down 
againe." — Habvey: Anatomical Exercitations concerning the Generation of 
Living Creatures, 1653, LI., p. 276. By Swammebdamm this idea of the heart 
as a great cooking centre was retained unhesitatingly. He thought the blood 
which returned to the heart was that which had not been competent to nourish 

the body, and returned to be re-cooked — um aufs neue gekocht zu wenien, 

Bibd der Natur,, 1752, p. 54 (written a century earlier). 
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from which few modems are free— an errbr which arises from 
the latitude giyen to the word '' Respiration/' used not to 
designate the act of breathing — an act compounded of two 
distinct yet dependent processes, inspiration and expiration — 
but to designate the ultimate fsLci of an exchange of gases 
taking plcuse between the blood and the atmosphere. It is 
superfluous to say that this was unknown to Aristotle ; the 
existence of gases was unsuspected. But had he known it, 
he would have been justified in protesting against the con- 
fusion of this general property possessed by all living tissues, 
of exchanging carbonic acid for oxygen, with the special 
function of respiration possessed only by a respiratory appa- 
ratus of organs. It is only by an abusive laxity of language 
that we apply one term to acts so markedly distinct as : — 
1. The inspiration and expiration of air, in animals with 
lungs. 2. The muscular movements which wash the gills with 
water, in some animals with branchise. 8. The simple bathing 
of the whole surfaces with air or water in all other animals. 

It is true that in all three, the ultimate fact is the aeration 
of the nutritive fluid ; the exchange of carbonic acid for 
oxygen. But this community of end does not efiiEice the 
differences in the functions by which it is attained. Aristotle 
knew that there was a community of end, which he thought 
was a cooling process ; and difficult as it is to draw absolute 
lines of demarcation he was on the whole justified in assert- 
ing that Respiration belonged only to animals with lungs. 
"If fish breathe," he says, "they must expire the air at 
the same moment that they draw in the water — which is 
absurd.** He thought that no air entered the fish's body : 
an error, but his proof was not contemptible. If you place 
an animal under water, he says, bubbles of air will rise. 
Now, as none rise from fish, it is evident that they contain 
no air. The existence of air in the water, and the passage 
of the oxygen from that air into the blood, were unknown|^ 
to him. Galen, who knew that the water contained air, also 
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knew that the gills supplied the place of lungs ; the little 
holes, which he supposed them to have, admitted the passage 
of air, though excluding the water.* 

If we regard Aristotle's theory of respiration historically, 
it is admirable. Indeed, no important improvement was made 
on it until the discovery of the circulation changed the whole 
aspect of the problem, which the discovery of the gases was 
still further to modify.* 

§ 158 a. He thought that the fact of fish dying when 
removed from the water into the air was a proof that they 
did not breathe, since they gape like suffocated animals. 
Diogenes explained this as due to the fact that fish out of 
water receive too much air, whereas in the water they have 
no more than is needful. This Aristotle calls a foolish 
explanation, and adds, that were it true, we should observe 
it of terrestrial animals ; but who ever saw an animal suffo- 
cated because it had too much air?^ Men fail into such 



' Galen : De Usu Partium, VI., 9, 443, ed. Kuhn. 

* Up to the time of Haryet the theory remained nndistorbed, as may he 
seen in Fabricius ah Aquapendentk: De Respiratione et ejus uutrwmentia^ 
Opera, 1738, p. 161. The ahsurd criticisms of Seterinus: Antiperipatias de 
respiratione piscium diatriha, 1661, shows the immense saperiority of the 
Stagirite. In spite of Galen and Rondelet (who had shown that fidi breathe 
the air in the water), we find Cardan, the most learned physician of his age, 
declaring most positively that fish do not breathe air. — De varietate rermm, 
Lagdani, 1580, lib. VII., cap. xxxvii., p. 289. (The elaborate and interesting 
work by Morley: 7%« Life of Cardan, 1854, presents a curious picture of the 
literary life at that period.) 

* The reason why fish die out of water is still awaiting an answer. 
I instituted numerous experiments which disproved the explanation pro- 
pounded by Flourens, namely, that the weight of the leaflets composing the 
gills difiers but slightly from that of water, so that the least movement suffices 
to float them, by which their surfaces are thoroughly bathed with water. In 
the air the dificrence between the weight of the leaflets and that of the air 
causes the gills to collapse; thus, instead of the leaflets floating fiiee in the air, 
they are pressed together, and thus an insufficient amount of blood gets aerated: 
Annates des Sciences Naturelles, 1830, p. 5. This, however, is only one caose. 
When I kept the leaflets separated, and their whole surfaces exposed to the air, 
the flsh died almost as rapidly as before; but when I suffered the gills to 

collapse, and prevented the rapid evaporation from the whole surfisuse of their 
bodies, the fii^ lived three times longer than similar fish unprotected. Dr. 
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errors, he says, because they disregard internal structure, 
and do not ask what is nature's aim in all she does. 

§ 159. Having argued that Life cannot exist without a 
certain amount of warmth which is necessary for digestion, 
and that the seat of this source must be the centre, or heart, 
he remarks that when heat is intense it consumes itself; there- 
fore for its preservation a certain cooling opposition is indis- 
pensable. Respiration is the cooling process. Air is best 
adapted for it, because its lightness enables it to penetrate 
where water could not find an entrance.^ This is his teleo- 
logical explanation ; nor is the anatomical explanation much 
more satisfactory. The air rushes in when the chest expands, 
but how the air gets from the lungs, which he compares to 
bellows, into the heart is fax from clear. He says that this 
mechanism is described in another work. I can find no de- 
scription in the works extant. In one place he says the wind- 
pipe goes to the heart; yet elsewhere he rightly says it 
bifurcates on its entrance into the lungs. 

§ 160. He has also written a special treatise on Animal 
Movements. But when we consider that he was ignorant of 
nerves and muscles, it is apparent that all his explanations 
must have wanted a basis.^ Accordingly in all that he has 

McDonnell, in his valoable paper on the Habits and Anatomic of the LepU 
doMiren (*' Joomal of the Royal Dublin Society," 1860), mentions that his Lepi- 
dosiren managed to lire for seventy-five days ont of water, because the slongh 
it secreted prevented the evaporation from the snr&ce of its body. It has Inngs, 
however. Eels live a long while ont of water, because their bodies are covered 
with a mncns which retards evaporation. 

'Comp. Galbn: De utu Partiwiif VI., 2; and Tblesius : De natura 
rerum, Naples, 1586, lib. YL, p. 238. 

^ Fabbicius ab Aquapbndbntb has arj^ied this point decisively. — De mtu- 
culi actione, p. 400. Meteb: ArUtoteles Thierkunde^ 1855, says Fabbicius is 
in error when he attributes to Aristotle the hypothesis of the pueuma moving 
the bones through the arteries. Yet see § 161. It was distinctly the opinion of 
Telesius: De natura rerum, V., 197. Roulin has given an instructive sketch 
of the successive hypotheses, in his Recherche* thioriques et expirimentalee sur 
le micanisme dee mouvements in Majbndie's Journal de Physiologie^ 1821, 1., 209. 
Long after muscular contractility was discovered, the belief in animal spirits, as 
necessary to excite that contractility, remained till it was replaced by the 

12 
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written OD this raiject there is no mttempi ftt an eiqilanmtion 
of the wuckamiMm ci motion, nothing is sud which wms not 
ComnMm Knowledge. There is metsphvsieal and psycho- 
logieal argument, hot no anatomj, no phvskJogT. He sajs 
the •^wi^ nerer mores hot Ibr some aid, its motrres being 
inteDigenee and instinct ; it is ahvajs srane good which is 
soa^^t. i^ipetite says : drink is neeessair ; sense <x reason 
WKj% : this is drinkaUe ; and we drink. It is with ns aboo- 
faitelj as with automata, which more hj a Teiy sUght moye- 
ment of their springs whidi act on other q[Rings. The organs 
hj which ^it^wi^l* move are the tendcms and bones; these 
rqnesent the qjrings and wood of the antomata. There is, 
howerer, this difference : In the antomata the parts are in- 
espable of internal modificati<m, and their action is fatal ; bat 
the parts of animals are capaUe of great modification ; the 
same part may become larger or smaller, and its form may 
diange, under the influence of heat and cold, or some internal 
cause. Imagination or thought may modify them. The idea 
of cold or heat, of pleasure or pain, is thus almost the same as 
the reality : we tremble at the yeiy thought of certain objects. 

§ 161. All motion has its origin in the soul, and the agent 
which is intermediate between soul and body is the pneuma, 
or spirit, which is placed in the heart. He says that he has 
elsewhere explained his yiews on the pneuma ; unhappily none 
of the extant works throw much light on it. He says, how- 
erer, that it is by nature peculiarly fitted to cause movement." 

§ 162. To the vast and important class of phenomena 
grouped under the sensorial functions, his attention had 
naturally been much directed ; but here again the anatomical 
basis was wanting. He had not mastered the initial discoveiy 



" nenroiu fluid," which was replaced by " DenronB force," or— as I have pro- 
posed to call it — neurility. Telesitts was frilly aware of the marvel of heavj 
limbs being moved by so slight a spirit, tantulus tpiritus ; bat threw the marvel 
upon Infinite Wisdom. — Op. cit., p. 197. 
' Comp. MsTBB in preceding note. 
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that the nervous eystem formed the sensorial mechanism. 
Departing from the route which Hippocrates had at least 
opened, though not with much success, in assigning to the 
brain the faculty of sensation, Aristotle, on purely a priori 
grounds, placed the seat of sensation in the heart because it 
was in the centre of the body. He thought it was only 
because the chief organs of sense are in the head that some 
philosophers supposed the brain to be the seat of sensation. 
One argument against such a supposition is that the brain 
itself is insensible.^ The heart is in the noblest position, the 
centre, and must, therefore, have the noblest function ; and 
its relation to the nutritive soul proves it to be the organ of 
sensation.^® 

§ 168. Having on these grounds assigned this function to 
the heart, it is noticeable that he never attempts to demon- 
strate the connection between the heart and the organs of 
sense, or the phenomena of sensation. It is true that he says 
''all the senses pass through ducts, iropoi, to the heart;*' 
but he does not show this. The senses of Touch and Taste 
he asserts to be visibly in connection with the heart: a 
puzzling assertion which admits, I think, of this theoretical 
vindication — Touch is the universal sense, possessed even by 
animals which possess no other ; it is consequently directly 
connected with the Vital Principle, of which the heart is the 
centre. Taste is the sense next in universality, and for a 
like reason it must have a direct connection with the heart, 
which he styles the Acropolis of the body. 



' This is insisted on by Cjesalpiitus: Peripateticarum Quastionumy 1571, 
lib. v., quiest. 3 and 6. That the brain is the seat of sensation, he says, would 
be said by none, ** nisi is qui crassd h»c contempletar," p. 107. We shall here- 
after consider this difficolty (§ 385). 

^^ RooEB Bacon reconciles the two opinions respecting the seat of the soul, 
by saying that the sensitive soul has two instmments: one, the heart, being 
radical and fontal; the other, the brain, being that which is first affected by the 
Visible Species, and which first distinguishes the operation of the senses. He 
quotes Ayicbnna to a similar effect. — Opus Majus, p. 196. 
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We may also notice that although he argaes against the 
brain as the seat of sensation because it is insensible, he 
never undertakes to show that the heart is more sensible. 
The truth is that the a priori argument derived from the 
nobleness of a centre was the argument which coerced his 
conviction. 

§ 164. Since he overlooked the real functions of the brain, 
we may ask what functions he assigned to it. The answer 
will probably raise a smile : he declared it was a moderator : 
its coolness, '* for it is the coldest part of the body," serves to 
temper the great heat of the heart-region. Hence it has no 
blood sent to it ; only to the enveloping membranes is a small 
quantity sent, in order to temper its coolness. Hence also 
bloodless animals have no brains, since their moderate heat 
requires no cooling. Galen justly criticises this notion of 
the brain serving to cool the heart ; and he also expresses his 
surprise at Aristotle's opinion that the brain is cold.^^ 

It is interesting to consider how the idea was arrived at.^ 
Clearly it was not through direct observation, since he had no 
means of measuring temperature in Uving animals, and if he 
judged simply by the touch, the dead brain would not be colder 
than the liver or kidney. If not arrived at through direct 
observation, it must have been from a priori considerations ; 
thus, believing the brain to be bloodless, he concluded it was 
cold. (§ 884.) 

§ 165. From this survey of the chief vital phenomena we 
discern that Aristotle's physiology was entirely the physiology 
of conjecture ; it was without one single solid stone to serve 
as a foundation for future discovery. In the presence of such 
a result, we ask with surprise, how it comes to pass that 
biologists of renown can have affirmed that Aristotle laid the 

" Galen : De usu Par Hum, VIII., 3. 

^' See John Davt: JResearches Physiological and Anatomical^ 1839, 1., 157, 
for some attempts to estimate the temperature of the hrain; hut as the ex- 
periments were performed on animals recently killed and decapitated, the 
results are only appioximatiYe. 
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eternal bases of their science, and that his writings are still 
authoritative to discerning minds. Sorely the bases of 
Biology are to be sought in Anatomy and Physiology ? Yet 
these were entirely mJmown to him. 

Although I have met the affirmation of enthusiastic 
eulogists by a confrontation with fact, which may seem to 
press somewhat hardly against Aristotle, the wish to be per- 
fectly equitable makes me help to restore the balance by point- 
ing out the philosophical generalities which he enunciated, 
and which arrest the attention of modem students. This will 
occupy the next chapter. 



( 182 ) 



CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 

§ 166. That which first led me to study Aristotle's scientific 
writings was the thrill of surprise on meeting with certain 
passages seeming to prove that he had arrived at general prin- 
ciples which modem biologists estimate among the most pre- 
cious results of philosophic speculation. This surprise, and the 
admiration consequent upon it, were heightened on my learn- 
ing that not only had he at one bound reached the summits of 
speculation, but had also actually anticipated some of the 
startling discoveries of our times. Thus both in speculation 
and observation he had shown himself a master and a fore- 
runner. 

This was my experience ; and it is reasonable to presume 
that it is not unallied to the experience of those eminent 
investigators who have spoken of Aristotle in terms of extra- 
vagant eulogy. In the next chapter we shall have to consider 
in how {ax modems really have been anticipated by the obser- 
vations of Aristotle. For the present we confine ourselves to 
the philosophical generalities. 

§ 167. There is no disputing the fact that several modem 
speculative views are to be found very clearly expressed in his 
writings. But it may reasonably be doubted whether these 
always had the same significance to him as they have to us ; 
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and the ground of this doubt is chiefly that he did not make 
the same appUcation of them, nor did he insist upon their 
importance as luminous guides. An example has ahready been 
given (§ 142) in the supposed perception of homologies. 
Another may be seen in the so-called ^^law of economy"^ 
which declares that Nature everywhere gives to one part what 
she takes from another. This law, which Geoffbot St. 
HtTiATBE &ncied was his own discovery,^ and which he entitled 
la loi du balancement des organes, is very questionable, and 
would require a vast amount of detailed proof. Aristotle's 
applications are few and not successful. Thus, he says. Nature 
cannot give the Bear a tail, because she has used up the earthy 
material in covering his body with hair ; and although there 
are other hairy animals with tails, yet the law of economy 
still prevails, since these animals with tails are without 
flesh on their legs. He overlooks the large amount of 
bone which coats the cartilagmons plates, when he says 
'* the cartilaginous fish are without bones, because the thick- 
ness of their skins has exhausted all the available earthy 
matter." 

§ 168. Another consideration is to be held in view. In 
the History of Science, as in the growth of an individual 
mind, it sometimes happens that the earlier speculations are 
nearer the truth than those which succeed them ; accordingly 
we find certain old ideas which had been discarded as erro- 
neous are reinstated by completer knowledge. On many points 
we find ourselves, after long wanderings, returned to the 
ancient starting-place, resuming the forsaken position ; but if 
we occupy this position anew, it is with very difiierent arma- 
ments, and we are in no danger of being dislodged by the 



» De PartibuM, L, 9, 655. 

' First vaguely expressed in his PhUotophie Anatomiquef 1818, p. 456. It 
had, however, been explicitly stated by Qobthb in 1807. See his work: Zur 
Morpholoyie. It was afterwards weU stated by Bichjlt: Becherchet sw la 
Vie et la Mort, 1829, p. 218. 
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first assailant. The early thinkers sometimes had a correct 
general view simply becaase they had not sufficient knowledge 
of details to obscure the view, or to open another. With 
fuller knowledge arose many difficulties ; in trying to find a 
pathway through these, the seekers wandered from the old 
road. We are warranted therefore in questioning the pro- 
fundity of an ancient speculation, unless it can be shown to 
have been formed from ample details, and to have been appUed 
extensively to the explanation of particulars.^ 

To give an example: I was formerly much struck with 
the clear insight Aristotle displayed in avoiding the confusion 
introduced by later biologists, who make plants essentially 
distinct bom, animals, and make an essential distinction 
between Life and Mind. But although he placed himself at 
the loftier point of view which recognizes the identity of 
Plant and Animal, the identity of Life and Mind, I am now 
of opinion that he did so by a very simple induction such as a 
superficial view of the general phenomena would first suggest, 
but which would have been blurred by more detailed know- 
ledge. He identified plants and animals, but, as we shall see 
(§ 179), on grounds such as no modem would accept. In Uke 
manner he pronounced the sponge to be an animal; and 
modems declare this judgment to have been correct. He has 
not told us what were his grounds ; but we may reasonably 
ask, whether, had he known so much of sponges as Oken and 
BuBMEiSTEB, he would have maintained, against them, that 
sponges were animals? Had he known the grounds upon 
which psychologists still, for the most part, found an essential 
distinction between Life and Mind, which they hold to be 



' D'Alexbebt expresses a similar opinion: " La philosopbie moderne s'est 
rapprocbde sur plusieors points de ce qu'on a pen£6 dans le premier age de la 
philosophie, parcequ'il semble que la premiere impression de la nature est de 
nons donner des idees jostes que Ton abandonne bientdt par incertitude on par 
amour de la nonveant^ et auxquelles enfin on eat forc6 de revenir.*' — Sur k 
Sjfttime du Monde, (Euvres, 1805, XIY., 79. 
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two not one, would he have maintained their identity ? These 
questions cannot be positively answered ; his wonderful saga- 
city might have pierced the fiallacies which have misled more 
instructed minds ; but on the whole, highly as I estimate his 
sagacity, it seems to me most probable that he would not 
have held his views at a later epoch in History, and with an 
ampler knowledge of the details. 

§ 169. It is not because ancient ideas happen sometimes 
to agree in expression with our completer knowledge, that we 
are to assume, as a matter of course, that the ancients really 
held the opinions we hold. Among their many speculations 
manifestly erroneous, some few are found to be in seeming 
conformity with the latest results of research. Are we to 
assume in the ancients a power of divination rendering 
research superfluous ? or shall we not rather suppose that two 
or three of their conjectures turn out right by accident, not 
insight ? and even when these opinions were inductions from 
the facts, are we not justified in suspecting that they were due 
to the simple conception being unobscured by a multiplicity of 
details ? It may seem ungenerous, by raising these doubts, to 
deprive the ancients of their credit ; but impartial criticism is 
forced to raise such questions ; since otherwise we shall have 
to accept the dangerous paradox that truths of science may be 
divined spontaneously, and need not therefore be laboriously 
sought ; and that the ancients were by some peculiar privilege 
dispensed from the necessity of accurate knowledge. To state 
such an opinion is to refute it. Nevertheless the uncritical 
attitude with which men in general approach ancient authors 
constantly betrays them into a more or less explicit acceptance 
of such an opinion. When Galen happens casually to de- 
Bcribe flame as ignited air. and says that the rose-tree hums 
because it contains much of this air, a modern historian reads 
in these vague phrases a wonderful anticipation of chemical 
discovery. " Ne dirait-on pas que, par tine sorte d* intuition 
spontan^e, Galien pressentit la d6couverte des gaz incan- 
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descents, tela qne lliydrog^ne, lliydrog^e bi-earbon^y Foxyde 
de carbone, &c. ?" ^ 

§ 170. One of the great difficolties in interpreting ancient 
opinions is to goard against the tendency of reading on; 
fdlness of knowledge in their yagoe expressions. We often 
find in ancient works the precions metal we have onrsetveB 
brought with as ; as the Alchemist often nnconscionsly pnt 
into his crocible the gold which he afterwards discovered 
there with surprised delight. Mubatobi ^ mentions that in a 
very ancient astronomical manuscript there is the figure of 
a man gasdng at the stars through a long tube; a similar 
representation was noticed by Mabillon in another manu- 
script ; and Pobta in his work on *' Natural Magic " (1549) 
says that at Alexandria a telescope was used to desciy ships 
at a distance. From these fetcts Mubatobi remarks that it 
would naturally be concluded that the telescope was known to 
the ancients; but he adds that Mabville, Yegetio, and 
Fabbizio, correctly explain the mistake, namely, that these 
tubes were without glasses, and were used to assist vision by 
shutting out other objects. A modem, seeing the tube, infers 
the existence of a telescope ; imagination supplies the lenses.^ 

§ 171. Unless we are rigorous in our examination, we 
shall constantly (all into the error of attributing knowledge to the 
ancients which they could not have possessed. Thus Aristotle 
has been credited with the discovery of the vertebral theory. 
Lauth, who considers the theory absurd, says — " oe qui doit sur- 
prendre davantage, c'est son id6e sur les os, qu'il croit provenir de 
la colonne vertebrale, id6e r^produite dans les demiers temps." ^ 

* HoEFER: Hiitoire de la Chimie, Paris, 1842, L, 173. There is machmore 
of the same mihistorical appreciation in this work. 

*MusATOBi: DisMertazioni sopra le Antichita ItaUanef ed. 1790, XLTV., 
p. 874. 

* There is a passage in Rooeb Bacon describing what might be efibcted 
i/vith lenses, which has led many to suppose that he had discovered the telescope; 
but in a subsequent chapter of this History we shall see that^ in truth, he knew 
nothing whatever about the telescope. 

7 Lauth : Hiitoire de FAnatomie, p. 61. Comp. p. 73. 
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Now, the hci simply is that Aristotle described all the bones as 
connected with the vertebral column. His words are — " The 
bones, in animals, are all dependent upon one, and are con- 
nected together like the veins ; nor is any one to be found 
isolated. The origin of all the bones is the spinal colunm." ^ 
A modem reading this may read into it the vertebral theory ; 
but Aristotle had no such conception in his mind ; his object, 
moreover, was descriptive, not transcendental, anatomy. 

§ 172. In the course of our analyses we shall meet with 
various examples of such seeming anticipation ; and also 
meet with genuine inductions, really remarkable. Of the 
latter may at once be mentioned his clear perception of the 
important morphological law, that the greater luxuriance of the 
plant is at the expense of its seed ; hence the more the growth 
is stunted the more seed will be produced. He has made 
such frequent use of this principle, and always with such 
insight, that we cannot question his having thoroughly 
mastered it. 

§ 173. He had also meditated on the progressive com- 
plexity of life, and in some respects he is superior to many 
illustrious modems who have taught various forms of the 
doctrine of a chain of created beings ; in other words, of a 
series passing, by insensible gradations, from the simplest to 
the most complex. 

Perhaps the wildest of these was put forth by Bobinet,^ 
who supposed minerals to develope into plants, and plants 
into animals. The scheme of Bonnet ^^ is less extravagant. 
He admits that there is no transition between the mineral and 
the plant ; admits that Nature seems to take leaps. From the 



' rd ^hoTOL roiic KtpoiQ df* Mq irdvra awiipnjfiiva lari Kal wvixn oXXi^Xoic 
&awip al ^Xifiec' avrS Sk xaff dvrb ohiiv ianv dvTovv. *ApxA ^ 9 P^X*C ioriv iv 
Tcaoi toXq Ixowriv dora. — Hitt. An., III., 7, 516. 

' RoBiNET: De la Nature, Amsterdam, 1766. I gave an analysiB of this 
rare work in Frazer*t Magazine, Nov., 1857. 

^^ BoKNST: Consideratifmt sur Um Corps organist, 1768. 
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plADt, howerer, the chain is nnhrokeD up to man. Buffoh 
Tti^iptAiTm the existence of a series of insensible gradations, 
eonoeiring that the whole living miiTerse presents itself as one 
fiunily,^ an opinion also adopted by Herder.^* TBETi&Axrs 
makes a separate kingdom of the crrptc^amic plants and the 
zoophytes, intermediate between the two kingdoms, vegetal 
and animal ; and Leuckabt ^' thinks the sponges may, per- 
haps, form sneh an intermediate kingdom. Meckel ^* holds 
that all existing organisms may be modifications, by insensible 
gradations, of one primitiye type: a view recently made 
popular by the " Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," 
and placed on a scientific footing by Dabwin.^ Noticing the 
obyions objection that no soch gradations are discoverable, bat, 
on the contrary, that very great gaps occur at all parts of this 
pretended series, Laxabck remarks that the animal scale only 
presents its degrees in the principal masses, and not in the 
species, nor even in the genera,^ and therefore he rejects the 
idea of a connected chain. He holds that it is only at their 
Gonmion starting-point that the two grand divisions of organic 
li£B, vegetal and animal, are related by the simplicity of their 
structure. Not only does he deny the " chain of creation,** but 
he holds that even animals do not form a chain ; they simply 
exhibit a progressive complexity of organization.^^ In the same 
spirit Geoffbot St. Hilaire pronounces the ''chain** to 
be a chimera, and substitutes for it his doctrine of '' Unity 
of Composition.*' Serbes, reproducing the arguments of 
Meckel, says that the " missing links " in the chain 
may all be discovered if we seek them in the life of the 
embryo. On comparing animals arrived at their complete 



" Quoted by Isidore St. Hilaike: Essau de Zoohgie GHtirale, 1841, p. 78. 

^Ibid. 

" Ledckabt: ObtervationeM Zooioffiat, p. 13. 

" Meckel: TraiU d'Anat. Comparee, Paris, 1828, L, 83. 

»* Dab WIN: Origin of Species ^ 1860. 

** Lamabck: Philosophie Zoologique, 2nd ed., 1830, L, 107. 

*^ Lamabck: Hist, des Animaujt sans Vertebres, 2iid ed., 1835, L, 51, 110. 
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development, we find many and wide difierences between them ; 
but if we compared them during their successive stages of 
evolution, we should see that these differences were preceded 
by resemblances,^" that, in fact, comparative anatomy is an 
arrested embryology, and embryology is a transitory compara- 
tive anatomy. Auouste Comte proposed to fill up the miss- 
ing links by the imaginative and arbitrary creation of new 
forms. 

§ 174. It would be tedious to enumerate all the shapes 
this general conception of a connected chain has assumed; 
always, I think, upon arbitrary and unsatisfactory grounds. 
The simplest observation concurs with the profoundest, that 
organic beings are not linked together in a chain nor in a 
series ; and, although it may flatter our propensity to arrange 
Nature according to our own notions of sjrmmetry and sim- 
plicity, the attempt is perpetually frustrated on descending 
from the lofty region of speculation into that of concrete 
reality. Nor do the laws of development, in proving that all 
animal forms may have been developed, by successive modifi- 
cations, from one original, justify the notion of a series. The 
image of a tree much better represents the facts than that of a 
chain. An ideal series of Locomotives might be constructed, 
from the first rude cart or barrow up to the railway carriage 
and steamboat, which would have quite as much objective 
reality as the animal series. 

§ 175. Aristotle's conception was that of an ascending 
complexity in vital phenomena from plants to man ; and this 
we may now see in detail. 

Instead of the three kingdoms — mineral, vegetal, and 

'* 8ERRE8: Pricis (TAnat. transcendante^ 1842, p. 135. The progress of 
embryology has discredited this striking and plaasible generalization, by confirm- 
ing the views so luminously set forth by Yon Baer: Zur EntwickelungS' 
geschichte^ 1808, p. 199, and Nova Acta, 1826, that the vertebrate type is at the 
very first constructed difierently from that of the invertebrate; and that not 
only do the analogous organs appear in difierent successions, but are formed on 
different plans. See the elaborate memoir by Lereboullet: Recherches d^Em- 
brydogie compctrie in the Annales des Sciences NatureUea, 1863, XX., 7. 
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animal — which modems hare borrowed from the alchemists,^' 
he made the more philosophical diyision of 1** the Inorganic, 
ri i\l^vyaj and 2*^ the Organic, ra ^nf/v^a. The dis- 
tinction between living and non-liiring beings is broad and 
palpable ; it is obTioosly of quite another kind fit>m the dis- 
tinction between plants and animals.*'^ Bnt although the line 
of demarcation is broadly marked, yet Nature passes by 
ascending steps frt>m one to the other ; frt>m the inanimate 
she passes to animals, through beings which are not indeed to 
be called animals, yet are so like them that the two are only 
separated by slight intervals.^ 

§ 176. The first step is that of Plants ; which, compared 
with minerals, may be called animated, but compared with 
animals seem inanimate. Plants have Life ; "for that which 
nourishes itself, grows, and decays, we call liTing." An 
animated body must have a soul, since the soul is the essence 
and reality of an animated body. It is the first entelechie, 
the reality by which the body becomes active. (§ 215.) 

§ 177. The first stage of the soul's activity is that which 
all living beings have in common, namely, Nutrition, or 
Yegetal Life, as it has been called since Bichat.^ Plants 
have organs ; but as these are limited to the one function of 



■* A fiuM first noticed bj Ibidorb St. Hilaibb: Hist. desRigmet Organiqmett 
1856, IL, 6. A fourth kingdom, the atmospheric, was proposed bj Mubseh- 
BBOBK: Court de Phftique, 1769, L, 11. 

* " J'ai depnis longtempe troave pins oonyenable d'emplojer one aatre 
diTision primaire, parceqa'elle est propre k fiure mieox connoitre en g^^ral 
tons les etres qui en sont Tobjet Ainsi je distingue tontes les prodnctioos 
natorelles comprises dans les trois r^g^^ies, en deux branches piindpales — lo en 
corps organises, vivans; 29 en corps bmts et sans Tie." — Lahahck: PhilotojMe 
Zoohgiqutf 1831, 1., 92. He fancied he was establishing an important inno- 
vation, yet his illostrions coantryman, Yicq d'Azyr, had already soggested 
the very same division, (Euvresy TV., 18-230. And Aristotle had preceded 
them by three-and-twenty centuries. 

* ri yap fv<nQ /uraPalvti ewtxiHi Afrb rwv dulntxiov tic rd ^«mx Std rwv 
ZvvTiov fikv oifK ovTiitv Sk ^<tfta»v oi^oif ftioTC SoKHv Ta/iitav fiucpbv iia^ptty 
Odripov Odrfpov rtp trvviyyvQ aXA^Xotc. — De Partibus, TV, 5, 481. 

^ Vegetatio also by the medissral writers. See Albertus Maohub, or 
Hbrmolaus Babbabus. 
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Nutrition, they are designated simply as Upper and Under. 
They haye no Bight and Left, these being in relation to loco- 
motion; nor Before and Behind, these being in relation to 
sensation. The upper and under parts are not the same as in 
animals; for plants take in nourishment by the roots, and 
these, therefore, are the upper, representing the mouth of an 
animal. The roots shoot up from the seed, and may be com- 
pared to umbilical veins, since through them the plant is 
nourished from the earth, as the embryo is nourished from the 
uterus. The stem shoots perpendicularly and carries nourish- 
ment to the fruit and the seed. The leaves protect the fruit, 
and are permeated with veins, which persist afber the leaf is 
dead. Fruit and seed are one. The pericarp surrounds the 
seed, which is a kind of secretion from the nutriment ; for the 
plant has no excretions, because its food is digested in the 
earth ; and in lieu of excretions it forms fruit and seed. 
Plants, being fixed in the soil, have no occasion for the use of 
various and dissimilar parts : a few simple organs suffice for 
their simple functions. Nor are they ruled, like animals, by 
one central Vital Principle, since they live after division, 
and are reproduced by grafting.^ But although Plants 
have a Vital Principle analogous to that of animals, it is 
not central, mi cannot receive sensitive impressions,^ conse- 
quently it cannot move. Therefore the first stage of mere 
nutritive activity is all that the soul developes into in the 
plant. 



** Qraflmg, however, can no longer be made a mark of distinction for plants, 
since it has been snccessftdlj efiected on animals. BAROino transplanted the 
spur of one cock to the comb of another, with complete success. Tisdmann: 
Physiologie de V Homme. Paris, 1831, 1., 163. Hunteb repeated the experiment 
with equal success; and recently M. Ollier has transplanted pieces of bone to 
various parts of the organisuL AnnaleM des Sciences NatureUes, 1858, p. 378. 
Comp. Brown Sequard's: Journal de Phyiiohgie, 1859, pp. 1-169. and 1860, 
p. 88. It was DuHAMEL who first proved that the growth of bone took place 
from the periosteum. See his ^loge by Yicx) D' Aztr: GEuvretf L, 150. 

«• See De Part., II., 10; Hist. An., IL, 17; De Somno, 2; De Resp., 8; 
De Motions Animal., 9, on the heart as the centre of sensation and thought. 
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§ 178. Although his views are not clear on the point, 
he seems to have had his attention arrested by the morpho- 
logical tendency of plants to develope their organs at the 
periphery, and of animals to develope theirs at the centre. 
He, also, as before noticed, mastered the relation betvireen 
growth and reproduction. The annual plants, he says, use 
up all their nutritive material to form seeds, as in the cereals. 
He also notices how the forms of plants are determined by 
the soil, and that they thrive better from rain than from 
water poured on them.*^ 

§ 179. The second step Nature takes is from plants to 
Plant-animals, Zoophytes. *' There are many marine crea- 
tures," he says, ''which leave the observer in doubt as to 
whether they are plants or animals, for they grow on the 
rocks, and many die if detached.'* With the exceptions of 
the Sponges and Sea-anemones, Aristotle was unfortunate 
in the examples he selected. The Polypes he held to be 
plants ; and he placed several animals having no characteristic 
of plants in the intermediate class of Zoophytes. For instance, 
he names the Pinna and the Solen ; but the first does not 
die, as he says, when detached from the rock ; and the second 
is not attached to the rock, but burrows in the sand like a 
mole. Possibly he may designate other animals than those 
now recognized under these names ; yet it is certain that he 
is referring to some kind of shell-fish, since he says : '' The 
whole class of testaceous animals seem to be plants, in com- 
parison with animals which can move themselves." Nor is 
want of locomotion the only sign ; he refers also to their virant 
of the organs of sense. '' Some of them have flesh, such 
are Ascidians and Acalephse ; but the Sponge is exactly like 
a plant." 

§ 180. It is interesting to know on what grounds he 

^ For fuller details respecting Plants, see Wimmer : Phytoiogia Arist 
fragmenta, 1838; or Biese: Die Philos. des Aristoteles, 1842, IL The book 
De PlantU is nnirersally acknowledged to be sporioos. 
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decided the nature of the sponges to be animal. For many 
years eminent naturalists were divided on this point. Bauhin, 
Ray, Tournepobt, Forskal, Tozzbtti, Spallanzani, Blu- 
MENBAGH, Sprengel, Oeen, and BuRMEisTER, held them 
to be plants ; Belon, Peysonnel, Trembley, Ellis, 
SoLANDER, LiNNJEUS, Lamarce, Cuyier, and De Blainville, 
held them to be animals. The latter opinion is now almost 
uniyersal. But what is the proof? Mainly the fact that 
the glairy substance of the sponge is composed of sarcodic 
particles, each having an expansile motion similar to that 
of the Amoeba ; this, and the presence of cilia lining their 
canals, are the principal marks of animal nature;^ but 
neither of these could have been known to Aristotle, since 
they are visible only under the microscope. 

The only reason adduced by him is that sponges have 
sensation. ** The proof of this," he says, " is their retracting 
when they perceive any attempt to tear them from the rock. 
They also retract when the waves dash violently. There are 
some people — ^for example, the people of Torona — ^who dispute 
this." Such a passage leads us to doubt whether he did 
not confound the Polypes with Sponges. No such retraction 
has been observed in the latter. The old Italian naturalist, 
Imperato,^ however, describes the sponges accurately enough, 
and yet he also speaks of their powers of voluntary retraction, 
which he asserts resides solely in the mucus ; but he may 
be merely repeating the statements of Aristotle and Pliny. 

§ 181. The third step taken by Nature is the development 
of Animals, which arises from an increased activity of the 
Yital Principle, resulting in sensibility ; and with sensibility, 
desire ; and with desire, locomotion. This new soul is 

* DujASDiN: Hiitoire NatureUe des Infusoires, 1841, p. 805. Bbonn: Die 
Kku$en und Ordnungen des Thier-Reichty 1859, L, 9. 

» Impebato: DeW HUtoria Natitrale, libri XXVIL, Naples, 1599, p. 727. 
" La oonsisteDza di qoali ^ simile a corpo di lano oompatta, fistnloso, vestito, e 
sparso per tntto di mucca^i^e membranosa . . . nella muccagine d pro- 
priamente 11 senso, e la Tita, coo la TirtiJi di poter ritirani in se stessa." 

18 
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only a more energetic and more complex form of the original 
Life. The much debated question respecting a line of 
demarcation between Plant and Animal had not arisen in 
those days. It is not settled in our own. Where one school 
sees only a higher differentiation, the other sees the avatar 
of a new principle of Life. By the latter, the animal is held 
to be an organism having another kind of Vital Principle, 
essentially distinct from that of the plant. Now in so fEur 
as a marked difference exists between plants and animals in 
their organisms and fanctions, we need a special term to 
indicate this difference ; and thus may call the one vegetal 
life, and the other animal life, without danger, and with 
positive advantage. But the same is true of all other differen- 
tiations: we need to distinguish infEincy from puberty, and 
puberty from old age. We do not, however, suppose that 
these three differentiations of one organism are owing to three 
different principles. We distinguish sensibility from thought ; 
but few psychologists now suppose that sensibility belongs 
to one vital principle, and thought to another. We call them 
two manifestations of one Life. Li like manner we should 
regard Vegetal and Animal Life as differentiated organic 
energies, the one a higher development of the other, dependent 
on a more complex organism.^ Hence we ought to feel no 
surprise if, in the earlier forms of each, the two are indis- 
tinguishable ; and if no boundary line can be drawn between 
the plant-world and the animal-world. Hence, also, we 
ought to expect to find — ^what we do find — tiiat plants some- 
times exhibit the manifestations which are thought to be 



* Compare Geoenbauer : ChrundzUge der vergleichenden Anatomie, 1859, 
p. 9. Aristotle's views are thus briefly expressed by Hermolaus Babbarus: 
Compendium Scient. Nat, 1547, lib. Y., p. 43. — " In plantis qnidem sola est 
vegetatio ; in iis vero qnse sensu moventar, et vegctatio et sensio oemitor : at 
homini, et vegetatio et sensns et intellectio est attribata. Quoniam vero inesse 
non est verisimile tria genera animamm ei, qui est ratione insignitos, potan- 
dom est onam, atqne earn qnidem rationalem, in homine reliqnarom teiiere 
Dotestatem." 
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exclusively animal; I mean locomotion and obscure traces 
of sensibility; while, on the other hand, some animals lead 
an almost vegetal existence, being wholly destitute of locomo- 
tion, and having but the faintest traces of sensibility. 

§ 182. Aristotle makes man the head of the animal 
creation. To him belongs the godlike nature. He is pre- 
eminent by thought and volition. But although all are 
dwarf-like and incomplete in comparison with man, he is 
only the highest point of one continuous ascent. He is the 
wisest and most thoughtful of animals, but other animals 
are also endowed with thought. The difference is, that 
animals only know particular truths, they never generalize, 
never form abstractions. 

In this Aristotle anticipated Linnaus and the majority 
of modem naturalists. Yet there have not been wanting 
attempts, even in our own day, to separate man from the 
animal kingdom, and to give him a kingdom to himself as 
broadly distinguished from the animal, as the animal is 
distinguished from the vegetal, and the vegetal from the 
mineral.*^ Still more frequent and more justifiable have 
been the efforts to found a distinction on intellectual supe- 
riority ; man being classed as rational, and animals as 
irrational ; ^ a classification which is forced to. invoke the 



* Isidore St. Hilaibe: Hist, des Regnes Organiques, vol. I., where pre- 
Tioas attempts are enmnerated. See also Quatbefaoes: L'uniti de Vespkce 
humaine, 1861. 

* " Rationale nnllam est praeter hominem." — Chableton: Exercitationes 
de different, et Jiominibus animalium, Oxon, 1671, p. 1. He derives our word 
Man from the Anglo-Saxon fiuenan, to think; <'cui felicissime allndit GrsBc. 
fuvoQ, animus, k quo et Latin, mens deflexnm Tidetor." This is like Plato's 
derivation of dvOptairo^f from the faculty of observing what is seen ; unimnlg 
only see, they do not observe. — Cratj/lus, ed. Bekk., Berlin, 1817, p. 37. Max 
Ht^LLER finds the origin of oar word man in the Sanskrit mann, a derivative 
root, meaning to think. *' From this we have the Sanskrit mann, originally 
thinker, then man. In Grothic we find both man and mannisks, the modem 
German mann aad mensch,*' — Lectures on the Science of Language, 1862, p. 385. 
Fatrizio denied all distinctions between rational and irrational, because, accord- 
ing to him, the whole world was rational, having a sooL ** Nobis vero dis- 

18—2 
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bold hypothesis of Descabtes, that brutes are mere machines, 
and have no thought or volition ; since in the absence of such 
an hypothesis, there is the awkward &ct that animals reason, 
and reason in the same way as man, if not so much or 
80 well. 

Such is the scheme of an ascending complexity of Life 
conceived by Aristotle. We shall better appreciate it when his 
views on Life and Mind have been expounded; but before 
this can be done, we have to consider a question of some 
interest, already alluded to, namely, in how far he is to be 
credited with having anticipated certain modem discoveries. 



tincdo liAc animi imtioxudis et imtionalifl minime probatar. Nallam enim 
animnm sua natara irradonalem esse existimamas." — Nova de Umverns Phih- 
aophia libris quinqua^nta compnheMa, Yenet, 1593. PanarchicL, XKII. (Then 
are reallj sizty-nine books, instead of fifty, as named in the title.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ANTICIFATION OF MODERN DISCOVfiBIES. 

§ 188. One of the first remarks which escapes from ahnost 
every zoologist of onr day, when Aristotle is named, tnms on 
the surprising anticipations of modem discoveries said to be 
found in his writings. The piercing intellect which could 
thus foresee results of modem reseiEurch at a time when 
Science was wholly without the means and appliances of 
modem research, is pronounced something marvellous. Mar- 
vellous, indeed, the hct would be ; unhappily for the lovers of 
the marvellous and the eulogists of the past, the fsuct is a mis- 
conception. Let me confess that for a long while I shared 
the beUef, and echoed the eulogy. With a view to this History, 
I carefully collected all the instances of anticipation, intending 
with them to make a great display in honour of the old Greek. 
But on submitting them to that rigorous scrutiny which the 
impartiality of History demands, they turned out to be no 
marvels at all. The most striking examples may now be cited 
and examined. 

I. — The Hectocotylus of the ArgorumU 

§ 184. Our first instance is the one most frequently cited. 
The history of the discovery has been sketched by Yebant 
and VoaT, from whose pages it may here be repeated. The 
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Hectocotylu* was first described, in 1825, by Delle Chiaje,* 
as a parasite upon the beaatifhl Argonaut, and the more 
fninflUr Octopus. This idea of its being a parasite was the 
most obrioos suggestion, when its origin was unknown ; and 
as a parasite Clvikk described it, from a specimen furnished 
bj Lauriulaed, who had detected fire of them on the bodies 
of the Octopus at Nice : three in the funnel of one female, 
and one on the arm of a male ; in the latter case it had almost 
destroyed and replaced the arm, so "that at first sight it 
might haTe been mistaken for the arm itself. '*' This was 
coming very near the discorery. As a parasite, howeyer, it 
continued to be classed, until Costa, a Neapolitan naturalist, 
made a bold but premature guess at its nature : he said it was 
simply the cephalopod's tpermataphort.^ Seven years later, 
DujARDiN made a nearer approach to the truth. He confessed 
himself unable to decide upon its nature, but was quite posi- 
tive that it was not a parasitic worm. " One might call it," 
he said,^ " an arm torn from some other cephalopod." The 
presence of a long white thread suggested that this might be a 
bundle of spermatozoa ; and that the Hectocotylus might )>e a 
portion of the cephalopod, detached from its body, and sub- 
servient in some way to fecundation. 

Meanwhile Eollikeb investigated several specimens of 
Hectocotyli, and the result of his investigation was "that 
these supposed worms are nothing but the stunted males 
of the cephalopoda on which they are found." ^ These 
views were adopted, with slight modification, by Von Siebold, 
in his work on Comparative Anatomy. But the peculiar 
marvel of the Hectocotylus was simultaneously discovered by 

* Delle Chiaje: Memorie suJla Storia e Notonda degli animali seiua Fer- 
tebre del regno di Napoli, 1823-9. 

» CuviEB: Annalee des Sciences NatureHes, 1829. 

* Co0TA: Annalee dee Sciences Nat, 1841. 

* DuJABDiN: Histoire NatwreUe des Hebninthes, 1848. 

* K6LLIKEB: Annals of Nat. History, 1845; and Bericht wm der KOnig* 
lichen Zootomischen Anstalt zu Wurtzlmrg, 1849. 
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H. MihiLER, Verany, and Voot, who found that this animal 
was neither a worm, nor a parasite, neither a spermatophore, 
nor a stunted male, but simply the modified arm of the male 
cephalopod, an arm which developes within it the generative 
organs, and on detaching itself from the body, fastens itself 
by suckers to the body of the female, and impregnates her. 
Thus the Hectocotylus is not an independent animal, although 
capable of a brief independent existence ; it is not an animal, 
in spite of its circulation, and its power of locomotion ; it is 
a detached organ, an organophore ! 

§ 185. This discovery excited great astonishment; and 
before the thrill at such a surprising phenomenon had sub- 
sided, another thrill was given by Von Siebold*s announce- 
ment that Aristotle had anticipated it : ''he appears to have 
been acquainted with the natural history and internal struc- 
ture of the cephalopoda, to an extent which even now must 
be astonishing. From the following passages Yeraky and 
MuLLEE will learn with amazement that Aristotle may fairly 
contest with them the priority of their discovery.'*^ Von 
SiEBOLD then quotes, from Schneider's Latin version, the 
following passages, which I will translate from the original as 
strictly as possible : — 

Hist. Animal, lib. iv. c. 1. — " The Polypus uses its arms 
as feet and as hands ; for with the two which are above the 
mouth it introduces its food. The extreme arm, which is dis- 
tinguished by its sharp and bifid end and the whiteness of its 
back, is used in sexual congress." 

Ibid. lib. V. c. 5. — '' Some say that the male has a kind of 
generative apparatus in the arm which carries the largest 
suckers ; this extends as a tendinous substance into the 
middle of the arm, and is thrust into the nose (i. e. funnel) of 
the female.*' 

' SiEBOLD und KdLLiKEB : Zeitschrift fur Wissenscha/tliche Zoologies 
1852. The papers of Siebold, MClleb, Yebant, and Voot were translated 
by HuxLET in the Scientific Memoirs, 1853. 
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Ibid. 0. 10. — '' The male is distingaiBhed from the female 
by a longer head, and the white body in his arm, which the 
fishermen call his genitals." 

§ 186. Whoever remembers not only that so eminent an 
investigator as Yon Siebold could see in these passages 
Aristotle's claim to a knowledge of the Hectocotylus, bnt that 
the claim has been admitted all over Europe without a murmur 
of doubt, must feel the necessity which exists of revising our 
first impressions. On reading Yon Siebold's announcement I 
shared his enthusiasm, and was blinded by it. Instead of being 
on guard against the tendency of facile acquiescence in the gloiy 
of an ancient, I followed the lead, and read into these passages 
a meaning Aristotle never conceived. But when I came to 
prepare this chapter, and to scrutinize the evidence, it veiy 
soon became apparent that Aristotle knew absolutely nothing 
more than the idle conjecture of fishermen. 

§ 187. Let us first hear all that he says in the passage of 
which Yon Siebold only quotes a portion. " The Polypi, in 
congress, hang mouth to mouth, with their arms interlaced. 
One of the Polypi rests on the ground with that part which is 
called its head, and extends its arms ; the other then arrives, 
and entwines its arms with the arms of the former, so that 
they mutually fix each other by their suckers. Some say 
that the male has a kind of generative apparatus in the arm 
which carries the largest suckers ; this extends as a tendinous 
substance into the middle of the arm, and is thrust into the 
nose (i. e, funnel) of the female. The Sepia and Loligo, on 
the contrary, swim together mouth to mouth, and arms 
entwined." 

To this let us add a passage from the work on Genera- 
tion.7 '' The cephalopoda embrace each other in the region 
of the mouth by grasping and supporting each other with their 
arms. This mode of congress is caused by the fact that Nature 

' De Gen. An., L, 15, 720. 
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has so bent the part whence the secretion issues, that it lies 
close to the month.** 

Whoever attentively considers these passages will see that 
Aristotle knew nothing of the Hectocotylns ; not even of its 
existence; much less of its being the arm of the male, 
detached, and living parasitically in the mantle-cavity of 
the female. This, which is the peculiar marvel, was totally 
unsuspected by him. Had he gained even a glimpse of it, he 
would assuredly have mentioned it, especially in the work on 
** Generation,'* where all known peculiarities are so carefully 
registered. His account obviously repeats what he had heard 
from fishermen ; it is true that by a lucky guess they assigned 
a generative function to the '' tendinous substance '* in the 
arm ; but it was only a guess ; and the loose ground on which 
it rested may easily be imagined. 

§ 188. Although there is no evidence to warrant the idea 
that Aristotle did know anything of the Hectocotylns, there is 
nothing in the nature of the discovery which he might not 
have known, had his attention been rightly directed. It 
is otherwise with the second example on our list. 

n. — The Parthenogenesis of Bees. 

This could never have been known nmtil certain deHcate 
anatomical and physiological researches had furnished an 
assured basis ; accordingly we must a priori reject the idea of 
Aristotle's having known it. In an mteresting essay on the 
subject, AuBEBT and Wimmeb ^ have cited in extenso all the 
passages in which he explains his views ; and these passages 
at first convey the impression that he really knew the chief 
phenomena ; but on a closer scrutiny we find that it is we 
who read into them our own knowledge. 

§ 189. Let us glance at the present state of opinion on 



' In SiEBOLD and EOllikek's Zeitachrift fur WisaenschafUiche Zoologie, 
1858. 
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this subject. The nltmuite fket in the Generation of plants 
and of animals seemed attained when it was discorered that 
impregnation essentiaUy consists in the nnion of a spermcell 
with a germcell. This splendid generalization still continues 
to be the troe expression of the widest classes of phenomena. 
Bnt it is not absolnte. There are many indisputable flEu^ts 
pointing to an important Tariation in the law; a Tariation 
felicitously named Parihenogenesis,^ and snccessfdlly traced as 
a frequent mode of reproduction in Polypes, Entomostraca, 
Bees, Moths, and Aphides. It has also been asserted, by 
distinguished botanists, as a mode of reproduction in plants ; 
but the latest investigations throw such doubt on all the 
specified cases, that for the present we must hold a verdict of 
*^ not proven." ^^ No such doubt is permissible respecting the 
fiEict in animal generation. In all those named above, we have 
the most rigorous evidence that unfertilized ova have pro- 
duced perfect progeny, which in turn were fertile, either as 
virgins, or coupled with males. I speak with the more confi- 
dence because I have patiently investigated the question, 
tested the evidence, and added some contribution of new obser- 
vations.^^ But the single observation about to be cited from 
Bonnet, suffices to prove that such a phenomenon does occur. 
§ 190. The Aphis, a winged insect familiar with our rose- 
trees and other plants, and vulgarly called the plant-louse, 
deposits its eggs at the close of summer, in the axils of the 
leaves of plants. These eggs are hatched in the following 
spring. The insect which issues is, however, wingless and 
sexless. Although sexless, and although isolated fix)m 
every other individual of its kind, this insect brings forth 
other sexless insects; and brings them forth alive, not 



• Owen, in hig work On Parthetiogenesig ; or the guccessive production of 
procreating individuaU from a single ovum, 1849. 

*® CuBBET: Report on Vegetable Partlienogenesis, in the Natural History 
Review, Oct., 1861. 

" For fuller detail, see Seaside Studies, 2nd ed., 1860, pp. 296, seq. 
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simply as eggs. Bonnet ^^ separated one as soon as it was 
hatched, reared it in the strictest seclusion, watching it daily, 
almost hourly, with the patient tenacity of genius. He has 
recorded his anxieties, his tremulous agitation lest its death 
should frustrate all his hopes ; and his joy, (after seeing his 
captive four times shed its skin and thus reach its normal 
development,) to observe that this absolute virginity did not in 
the least interfere with fertility; On the eleventh day this 
secluded Aphis produced a live Aphis, ]vhich was instantly 
secluded in like manner ; another succeeded, then another. 
Every twenty-four hours the brood was increased by three, 
four, and even ten fresh comers ; so that at the end of twenty- 
one days this virgin insect had given birth to ninety-five 
living insects ! Nor does the marvel end here : each of these 
virgin products will in turn produce virgin progeny; and this 
goes on for several successive generations. 

§ 191. This is enough to prove the fact; how can we 
explain it? Is it the decided contradiction to the general 
law of reproduction that it appears to be? On what does 
the law of the union between spermcell and germcell itself 
repose ? 

Some speculative biologists have Ukened this union to the 
nnion of an acid with a base which gives a new product differing 
from either. But the comparison is untenable. One striking 
result of modem Histology is that germcell and spermcell, 
ovum and spermatozoon, are identical, and in the earlier 
phases of their development they are indistinguishable. It is 
only in their subsequent stages that they differ.^^ If there- 
fore Histology on the one hand proves the identity of germcell 



" Bonnet: Traiti d^ Insectologie, 1745, 1., 26, seq. 

^' Chables Robin : Comptes Rendus de VAcadimie da Sciences, 1848, 
p. 427. In this memoir it is shown that in the male organs, both of animals 
and plants, an ovale is formed identical with the ovnle formed in females. Its 
vitellas spontaneously subdiyides into the embryonal cells, each of which be- 
oomes a spermatozoon, or a pollen grain. 
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and spermoell ; obserratdon on the other prores that aninuJsy 
nonnal in stroctore and fonctions, are sometimes dereloped 
from germcells alone : the unfertilized egg derelopes into an 
animal identical with that developed from the fertilized egg. 
The influence of fertilization— the union of spermcell with 
germcell — cannot therefore be like the union of an acid with 
a base, to form a salt. No alkaU developes spontaneously into 
a salt ; without the arid, the alkali is powerless to assume any 
of the saline forms. , But the germcell does deyelope into an 
embryo, without the aid of a spermcell; and even in those 
eases where the union with a spermcell is indispensable for the 
ftdl development of an embryo, the germcell alone spontane- 
ously passes through the same early phases of development 
as it would pass through if fertilized. 

§ 192. The germcell of a reptile, bird, or mammal, is 
unable to continue this development without the aid of a 
spermcelL But in Polypes, Entomostraca, Bees, Aphides, 
and Moths, the development may continue. One may accept 
therefore the general fact that every ovum has within itself a 
power of development, unaided by a spermatozoon. In the 
more complex organisms this unaided development fedls very 
fiu* short of an embryo ; but it travels some distance on that 
road ; and when, as in insects, the goal is not very distant, it 
may be reached alone. I have compared the spermatozoa to 
the extra pair of horses put to the carriage when a steep hill 
has to be crossed. Two horses bring the carriage to the foot 
of the hill, and by precisely the same route as four horses 
would have taken ; but here, at the foot of the hill, other 
horses are indispensable. 

Nbwpobt's investigations in the artificial impregnation of 
the ova of amphibia, led him to believe that although impreg- 
nation commences at the instant of contact between sperma- 
tozoon and ovum, yet a certain duration of contact is requisite 
for the completion of development ; and although subsequent 
researches have modified this conclusion by proving that it is 
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not contact alone, but the entrance of the spermatozoon into 
the ovum, which determmes fecundation, the result is the 
same. An exceedingly minute quantity of spermatozoa 
suffices; but development takes place much more slowly 
than when the quantity is abundant; and below a certain 
minimnm the impregnation is only partial, the yelk is 
imperfectly segmented.^* 

§ 198. So much on the general question. Let us now 
see how it stands with the Bees. The &ct of Partheno* 
genesis in Bees has been placed beyond cavil by the researches 
of DziERzoN and Yon Siebold.^^ It is a &ct which is 
guaranteed by anatomical data, no less than by careful obser- 
vation, rigidly controlled and verified. 

Anatomical investigation has discovered that the Queen- 
bee is a perfect female ; the Worker an imperfect female ; and 
the Drone a perfect male. In the first and last, the generative 
organs are complete ; in the second they are present, but in 
80 undeveloped a condition as to forbid congress. One of 
these organs in the female is curious: it is a spermatic 
receptacle (receptacvlvm seminis) ^^ which is filled with sper- 
matozoa during congress, and retains them during the greater 
part of the Queen's life ; only those ova which are fertilized 
by the spermatozoa develope into Queens and Workers; the 
unfertilized ova become Drones. 

It has further been ascertained that the Queen only 
becomes impregnated during her wedding flight. If her flight 
be prevented, by the removal of her wings, or any other 
means, she is forced to remain a virgin ; nevertheless in this 
state she deposits eggs, and these eggs become bees, no less 

M « lianifesta igitar est sententia proposita: marem formam solum tribaere: 
foeminam antem nniyersam materiem, formam verd nsqae ad aliqnid." — Cjesait 
PINUS: Qu€Utionufn Peripateticarum, 1571, p. 102. 

^* Yon Siebold: On true Parthenogenens in Beet and Moths, trans, bj 
W. S. Dallas, London, 1857. 

*' Von Siebold has since discorered a similar organ in Tritons and Sala- 
manders. — Zeitschrift fur Wisaen, Zool,, 1858. It is found also in snails, 
Trematoda, and many insects. 
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than if they had heen fertilized. In like manner the virgin 
Workers lay eggs, when the Hive is deprived of its Qneen. 
But there is this peculiarity common to the eggs under both 
these conditions : they only become Drones, never Workers, 
nor Queens.^'^ 

§ 194. The anatomical data which thus form the basis of 
the theory of Parthenogenesis in Bees were not, and could 
not have been, known to Aristotle ; nor were the experimental 
proofs by which it is verified suggested to him. All he knew 
on the subject was derived from the loose observation of bee- 
keepers. If some of his sentences now read like a lucky 
anticipation of the truth, we have only to compare them with 
other sentences, to see that the agreement is delusive. He 
was wholly in the dark respecting the sexual differences. He 
thinks it improbtible that the Queen should be a female, and 
the Drone a male, because the Queen has a sting, '' and 
Nature never bestows a defensive weapon on females:" an 
argument as unfortunate in its teleology as it is inaccurate in 
its data. On the other hand he holds it to be improbable 
that the workers should be males, and the drones females; 
because the workers take care of the young, ''and this the 
male never does." Again the data are wrong: some males 
take upon themselves the entire charge of the young ; and the 
male pipefish (syngnathus) even hatches the eggs. 

But the conclusive proof that he knew nothing of Parthe- 
nogenesis as an exceptional process, is that he insists on the 
fia^t of no impregnation ever taking place among bees — since, he 
says, it has never been witnessed, and must have been witnessed 
had it been in the order of nature. He thought that all 
generation in bees resulted from a mingling of the male and 



*^ Let no sarcastic conclusion be precipitately drawn from this fact of the 
male bee proceeding from unfertilized eggs. In one kind of Moth (^Psyche), it 
is the female which proceeds irom the unfertilized egg. In the silkworm moth 
the virgin progenj are both male and female. 
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female principles. There was no act of congress. They were 
self-generated, by a sort of hermaphroditism such as was 
observed in fish. 

§ 195. We are thus led to the third case on our list : — 

m.— Hermaphroditism in Fish. 

Here, again, we have a deUcate anatomical problem, such 
as Aristotle had no means of solving. 

Many plants are dioecious, and many of the lower animals 
(as snails) are double-sexed, i. e. capable either of self- 
impregnation, or of mutual impregnation. This Hermaphro- 
ditism is confined to the invertebrata, with the single known 
exception of certain species of Perch. Had the term dicecious 
been carried over from the vegetable to the animal kingdom, 
there might have been an avoidance of the confusion which 
now exists, because the term. Hermaphroditism, includes 
two widely difiierent groups of phenomena : 1st, the normal 
organization of a complete generative apparatus of both sexes 
in the same individual; 2nd, the abnormal organization, in 
which arrest or excess of development in one or more parts 
of the generative apparatus presents some of the appearance, 
though not the reality, of two sexes. ^® I venture to propose 
the terms dkhogamvm for the bisexual class, and hermaphro- 
ditism for the abnormal class. 

§ 196. It must be borne in mind that the organs of both 
sexes are formed on the same plan, and are, in their earlier 
stages, absolutely indistinguishable from one another. There 
is at first neither male nor female; but both these forms 
branch from a common root, and never even in their ultimate 
development lose the discoverable traces of their common 
type. It is not strictly accurate to say that at first all 

*^ S^ this subject fully treated in MI^ller: BUdungsgeschichte der Gent- 
talienf 1830, p. 121. Isidobe St. Hilaihe: Histoires des Anomalies de VOrgc^ 
nisation, 1836, XL, 30, 174. Meckel : Traiti d'Anatomie compar^e, Paris, 
1828, L, 298. 
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organisms are female, and then gradually develope into 
the male ; ^^ but it is true that the earlier stages of 
the male have a resemblance to the later stages of the 
female.** 

Hermaphroditism is consequently wholly unlike the 
normal dichogamic type of structure. It arises from an 
arrest, or excess of development in one organ of the genera- 
tive apparatus ; and considering that the organs in male and 
female are both formed on the same plan, we can easily 
understand how an arrest, or excess, will produce in the 
male a resemblance to the female, in the female a resemblance 
to the male. But this resemblance only affects the fcrm^ 
it does not affect the function. The Hermaphrodite is 
always of one sex, and, in spite of deceptive appearances, 
we never find such an organism producing both spermato- 
zoa and ova, but only one of these. When both sexes are 
united in one individual, we have dichogamism, properly so 



» *< D n*j a primitiyement ni m&le ni femelle; k on second temps en app»- 
rence il n'j a que des femeUes; pnis les organes d'apparence femelle se trans- 
forment en organes m&les. Toates les f emelles k nne certaine ^poqne de leiir 
fbnnation ont Pair d'etre heimaphxodites." — Sekebs : PrieiM de PAjMUemU 
transcendanUf 1842, p. 104. 

*o ** Embryo primus a formatione et inchoats yitsB momentis pecoliari sezn 
donatns non est, sed genitalimn ntriosqne sezns mdimentis instmctns est, et a 
yiriom phjsicamm, qn» vitam et partiom organicarom erolntionem mod»> 
rantor, qnantitate et directione dependet, an mas an vero foBmina prodeat"— - 
AcKKKMAWN; InfantU Androgyni hisioria, quoted bj MOllbb: BUdMng9' 
geschichte der Genitalien, where ample and aocnrate details on this delicate 
and important point may be found. See also Rathkb: Abhandhmgen 
tur BUdungs und EntwickebtngsguchichU der Meruchen und TTltere, 1832, L, 
45-92; EOluksb : Entwickelungsgeechichte dee Menecketi, 1861, p. 443; or 
LoNOBT: Traiti de Physiologie, 1850, IL, p. 208. Quite recently RouosT has 
proved that the erectile apparatus of man, often, but erroneously, called erectile 
tieauey has its anatomical and functional analogue in the woman. Mimunre smt 
lee organee erectilee de la Femme, in Bbown Sequard's Journal de PkyatoL^ 
1858, pp. 47, 320, 479. One of the most curious of the morphological identi* 
fications is that of the vesicula proetatica in the male with the uterus and Tagina 
of the female. See Leuokabt: Veeicvla proetatica^ in the C^fcloptediaqfAnat, 
and Phyeiol, The disputes on this point may be settled, I think, by Gbovtrot 
St. Hilaibb's luminous guide, the principe dee connexione, which best detei^ 
mines homologies. 
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called,^^ t. e. the bisexual stmcture, as in dioecious plants, 
in which the characteristic developments of both sexes are 
found, and both spermcells and germcells are produced. The 
simplest form of this bisexual condition in animals I found to 
exist occasionally in Sea-anemones and some Polypes, namely, 
the normal production of germcells and spermcells in one 
and the same spot. The next step is in the differentiation 
of one special organ for the production of germcells, and of 
another organ for spermcells. 

§ 197. Of the two kinds of Hermaphroditism, commonly 
confounded, but in the preceding paragraphs markedly dis- 
tinguished, the first has been detected in all classes of 
animals ; as, indeed, may be anticipated from the fact of 
its being a defect of development. The second, common 
enough in Badiata and MoUusca, has never yet been detected 
in Insects, Arachnida, or — with the single exception of the 
Perch — in Vertebrata. That this single exception should 
have been known to Aristotle may well excite surprise. "We 
are, however, prepared to receive the announcement with 
some scepticism, and are disposed to believe that he was 
merely repeating the hearsay of fishermen, or that he was 
advancing some crude hypotheses to explain an ill-observed 
fact. A brief history of the discovery will best display 
this. 

§ 198. KoNDELBT, in 1654, after citing Aristotle's remark 
that the perch {serranus) is capable of self-reproduction, and that 
no males had been found, suggests that perhaps the perch is 
at once both male and female ; but he does not throw much 



" The generative apparatus has three pairs of organs: external, median, and 
internal. These three pairs are nonrished hj three pairs of arteries: the external 
iliac, the hypogastric, and the spermatic. Any one pair, or one of each pair, 
may be arrested or accelerated in deTclopment, and thus prodnce abnormal 
hermaphroditism. Cases have been known of lateral hermaphroditism, in 
which the organs of each side have been differently developed. — Isidore St. 
HiLAiBE, Op. city vol. n. Comp. also Mt^LLBR: BUdungsgeschichiCy p. 180. 

14 
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emphasis on this suggestion, which was only a lucky guess.'< 
Chableton, in IGGT, mentions it as an exception to the whole 
class of fishes, that in this genus there is no distinction of 
sex. He does not suspect them to be bisexual, but asexual.^ 
Cayolini described both the ovaries and testes present in the 
same individual ; ^ but described them so imperfectly that 
BuDOLPHi declared he had mistaken the ovaries, in an im- 
perfect state of development, for testes ; ^ and Meckel con- 
firming this, adds that he himself never found any but females. 
Valenciennes espoused the opinion of Cavolini, which was 
also adopted at first by Cuvieb, who afterwards in the second 
edition of his Regne Animal, came to doubt its accuracy. 
DuvEBNOY pronounced decidedly against it.^ 

With such an array of authorities against the idea, it is 
difficult to suppose that Aristotle, if he happened to be right 
where they were wrong, could have had very solid grounds for 
his opinion. They knew of the opinion, examined its evidence, 
and rejected it. That they were wrong, has been satisiiEUitorily 
settled by the researches of Dufoss^ ; ^ but this result in no 
way vindicates Aristotle's opinion. Dufoss6 examined 868 
specimens of serranus scriba, s. cabriUa and 8. hepatus ; and 
both by anatomical inspection, and direct observation, dis- 
covered them to be normally bisexual. He not only recog- 
nized spermatozoa and ova, but observed the fish depositing 
their ova, and at the same time casting their milt. 



** RoNDELETn: De Pucis marinis. Lib. IV., p. 185: " Vemm de hac re 
nihil Btatuo, sed libemm cuiqoe judicium relinquo." Quoted bj DuFoes^ in 
the Memoire presently to be cited. 

** Charleton : ExerciL de DifferentUntM et Nominibus AnimaUum, 1677. 
PUce, p. 14. 

** Cayolini: Memoria suUa generazione deipesci, 1787, p. 91. 

** Meckel: Traite d*Anat comp, Paris, 1828. I., 300. 

' DuTERNOT ET CuTiEB: Le^oti8 d'Anat. comp., 1846. L, p. 193. Befer- 
ences 24 and 26 are from Dufoss^'s Mimoire, 

^ Duvossi: AnnaUs des Sciences Nat, 1856, p. 295, where the organs are 
described and figured in minute detaiL 
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Instead of this anatomical eyidence, which Aristotle could 
not have had, and this evidence of observation, which he 
might have had, but had not, it is clear that he was relying 
upon fishermen's report as to there being only females ; ^ and 
this he makes the evidence for his assumption that they are 
self-impregnating, like the bees. 

§ 199. This third example has thus turned out no more 
fi&vourable to the idea of his having anticipated modem dis- 
coverieSy than its two predecessors. Let us consider a fourth. 

TV.— Placental Fish. 

The three preceding examples might a priori have been 
dismissed as obvious cases of the {acUiij with which modem 
opinions may be read into ancient texts. They all three 
depend upon minute and accurate anatomical knowledge, and 
could not possibly have been correctly known, so long as the 
anatomical basis was unknown. Were it trae, therefore, that 
Aristotle had rightly guessed, we could not accept the guess 
as an anticipation, nor glorify his sagacity ; since a guess in 
science has only value when it is founded on some positive 
fSftcts which it endeavours to explain, or when it leads to 
some specific research. A guess is scientific when it is a 
genuine hypothesis — a finger-post on the laborious route 
of inquiry, not a phrase which is accepted for an ex- 
planation. 

§ 200. In the cases now to be examined we shall find 
Aristotle at more advantage. He is recording simple fiEtcts of 
observation ; and as these demand neither preliminary know- 
ledge, nor difficult inquiry, we may readily admit that he has 
seen and noted what subsequent naturalists had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing, or had overlooked. 

§ 201. The first of these is the existence of placental 
fishes. To a modem biologist the announcement is startling ; 

* See $ 473, wlien it appears that he did not even beliere these statements. 

14— s 
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and when he learns that the annonncement is strictly true, 
and that Aristotle was perfectly aware of the fact, his snrprise 
is apt to express itself in exaggerated admiration. Bat all 
readers who are imperfectly acquainted with embryology, 
will understand from their own experience the state of 
Aristotle's mind. They will see nothing startling in the 
announcement, because they will not have present to their 
minds the systematic knowledge which it seems to contradict. 
Surprise starts from a background of knowledge, or fixed 
belief. Nothing is surprising to ignorance, because the 
mind in that state has no preconceptions to be contradicted. 
To the ancients it could be but small matter of surprise 
when told that animals were generated spontaneously, or 
that mice became impregnated by licking salt. Before these 
things could be surprising, a certain amount of know- 
ledge respecting the laws of generation must have been 
systematized. Had Aristotle really known the facts of Par- 
thenogenesis and Metagenesis, which so much astonish us, 
they would probably have excited no wonderment in his 
mind, because they would have disturbed no deeply-rooted 
convictions. Before surprise at a phenomenon can be felt, we 
must have learned to rely on an uniformity which seems con- 
tradicted by it. A chemist would feel a painful difficulty in 
believing that an acid had become converted into a salt without 
the presence of a base. An ordinary man would feel no 
difficulty at all in it ; he would believe it as easily as the 
reverse. In like manner, a biologist hears with surprise 
that in the same genus of fishes there are species which 
bring forth their young alive, like other viviparous fishes 
and reptiles, and also species which bring forth their young 
like mammalia, with a placenta — hears it with so much 
surprise as to demand rigorous proof of the fact; whereas 
Aristotle hears and records «the fact without any surprise 
at all. 

§ 201 a. The fact is of considerable interest, and, as no 
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mention of it occurs in the English text-hooks that have 
fiedlen in my way, we may pause a moment to examine it. 

Animals are classed as OTiparous and viviparous. The ohvi- 
ous differences implied in hringing forth young alive, or bringing 
forth eggs which develope into young, require corresponding 
differences in terms ; hut to the speculative biologist, oviparity 
and viviparity are identical processes ; identical, observe, not the 
same. Since Db Graaf ^ commenced, and Von Baeb ^ com- 
pleted the discovery of the mammalian egg, and since it has 
been known that this egg is developed into an embryo under 
conditions identical with those of all other animals, passing 
through precisely analogous phases of differentiation, the con- 
clusion has been irresistible that all animals are oviparous ; 
and, inasmuch as the eggs, when deposited, are all alive, it 
follows that all animals are viviparous.^^ 

§ 202. We still speak of the metamorphoses of insects 
and batrachians, as if such changes were peculiar to insects 
and batrachians ; whereas we know that all animals, man 
^included, undergo successive metamorphoses quite as remark- 
able ; but they undergo them while within the egg, or within 
the parent body. A striking illustration of this is seen in 
the two kinds of salamander. In one — ^the aquatic — ^the 
young is bom a tadpole ; in the other, the land salamander, 
(Salamandra atra), it is bom a perfect animal. We observe 
the tadpole swimming in the pond, where it gradually loses 

*De Graap : De Mulierum organia Generationumy p. 80, 15S. Operas 
Lagd., 1678. 

^ Von Baeb: Epistola de ovi mammalium et homints genesi, 1827. I know 
this only through the translation published bj Brescuet : Repertoire ginirai 
d*Anat. et de Physiol, Pathologique, Paris, 1829, to which is also added VoN 
Baeb's commentary of 1828. 

'^ As indeed was clearly seen by Habtet: *' All animals are in some sort 
produced out of an egge; for the fcetus of viviparous creatures is produced after 
the same manner and order out of a pre-existent conception, as the chicken is 
formed and constituted out of an egge . . . For an egge is an exposed 
conception, from which a chicken is produced, but a conception is an egge which 
is retained within until the foetus have attained its just bulk." — Exercitations 
concerning the Generation qf living Creatures, 1653, p. 391. 
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its gills and acquires its four limbs by snocessiTe metamor- 
phoses. Bat precisely these metamorphoses are midergone 
by the other salamander within the body of its mother. I 
haye remoTed them from the mother's body when in this 
tadpole condition^ placed them in water, and observed them 
swim about, indistingoishable from the ordinary aqnatic tad- 
pole. AgRin : the white ant passes through all its metamor- 
phoses while in the egg; other insects pass through the 
stages of grub and pupa before reaching that stage of develop- 
ment reached by the white ant on emerging from the egg. 

It is needless to insist on the differences observable between 
these two forms of reproduction, since underneath the differ- 
ences which adapt the young of the one species to an aquatic, 
and the young of the other to a terrestrial existence, there 
persists the physiological identity. Whether all the stages 
of development be passed through within the parent or in the 
water, there is no difference whatever in the successive stages 
themselves, nor in their final issue — a consideration, by the 
way, which shows how untenable is the plausible generalization 
that the longer the period in which the embryo remains within 
its parent's body, the more complex will be its organization. 
The dog is as complex as the camel, yet the dog requires 
only nine weeks', and the camel twelve months' gestation. 
The aquatic salamander is as complex as the terrestrial, yet 
aU its development, from the very moment of fertilization 
of the ova, takes place outside the parent's body ; while that 
of the terrestrial salamander takes place inside the parent's 
body. 

§ 203. There are several varieties in the conditions xmder 
which the impregnated egg wiU develope :— 

1st. It may be left to the agency of oxygen, and the veiy 
slight amount of heat in the water. 

2nd. It may be left to the agency of oxygen and greater 
amount of heat in the air. In each of these two cases an 
exchange of gases takes place, passing through the shell. 
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If the shell be vamished, or if the exchange of gases be 
hindered, no development takes place.^^ 

8rd. It may be hatched under the protection of the parent's 
body ; outside^ as nnder the breast of the bird, or in the ponch 
of the male pipefish ; inside, as in the viviparons infasoria, 
molluscs, fishes, reptiles, and mammals.^^ 

§ 204. But under all these varieties the process is iden- 
tical, the successive changes are uniform. The egg, once 
impregnated, is an independent living being ; its connection 
ivith the parent is indirect, and (with the strange exception of 
the Salpce) only approaches distinctness in the higher animals, 
called placental animals. In one sense the mother feeds the 
offspring in all animals : in some she simply furnishes the 
yelk of the egg, which will be used up in the development of 
the embryo; in others, as in molluscs and batrachians, the eggs 
are embedded in a mass of transparent mucus which serves the 
young as food;^ in others the egg is nourished within the 
parent's body ; but not by any more direct means. The egg is 
free and unattached m the oviduct, or uterus, and whUe there 
it receives nourishment in some unexplained way.^ 

** Dabbste: MHnoire aur V influence qu*exerce 8ur le developpement du poulet 
rapplic€Uion partielle (Tun vemia aur la coquiUe de Votuf. — Anntdes des Sc, Nat., 
1855, IV., 119. 

^ ** Besides, as a chicken is hatched ont of an egge hj the fostering heat of 
the sitting hen, or some other adscititions hospitable patronage, so also the foetus 
is produced out of the conception in the egge by the soft and most natural 
warmth of the parent" — Habybt: Exercit. concerning Generation^ p. 393. 

** Physiologists little suspect the power possessed by the embiyo of assimi- 
lating material, howeyer minute may be the quantities present. For example, 
I placed three tadpoles immediately on their emerging from the egg into about 
two ounces of filtered water, with no visible substance, animal or yegetable. 
The water was neyer changed, nor was any food added; neyertheless, the tad- 
poles liyed rather more than a month, lost their gills, and increased to about 
four times their original size I 

^ Unexplained, but indubitable. The embiyo notoriously increases tn utero. 
The chick, on emerging from the shell, weighs leu than the original egg, de- 
ducting ^e shell According to Geoffbot St. Hilaibe the loss is as much 
as one-sixth; see his Mimoire, cited by his son: Vie, travaux et doctrine de 
Geoffroy St, Hilaire, 1847, p. 457. This loss is explicable : during the whole 
period of incubation the chick has receiyed nothing but heat (imponderable) 
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Owen has shown how in the kangaroo, and other impla- 
cental mammalia, the embryo is noorished. But as we 
arrive at the placental mammalia we seem to come upon 
a totally different arrangement, namely, a direct communi- 
cation between the embryo and parent. This placenta (or 
'' afterbirth ") seems actually to unite the two ; yet although 
there is, so to speak, physiological union, there is no 
anatomical union; and this physiological union only differs 
in degree from that which is seen in the implacental vivipara. 
In point of {act, the placenta '^ is a contriyance whereby the 
bloodvessels of the uterus lie »ide by aide with the bloodvessels 
of the chorion ; that is to say, one portion of the maternal 
bloodvessels is brought into contact with a portion of the 
embryo's bloodvessels ; and at this point of contact the two 
vessels exchange gases and liquids by osmosis through their 
walls ; so that the placenta forms an organ of nutrition and 
respiration for the embryo. It is by this channel that the 
mother may communicate diseases to her child. Indeed, 
whatever affects her blood, must affect its blood. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this seeming union, the embryo is truly inde- 
pendent ; it is fed from the maternal blood, as a few months 
later it will be fed by the maternal milk. But embryo or 
infant, it is equally independent. 



and oxygen; whereas it has given off a large amount of water bj evaporatioa, 
and of lithic acid, 8cc, by secretion. Now compare this loss in ovo with the 
gain in utero : according to Dr. John Davt, the ayerage weight of the torpedoes 
egg is 182 grains, the weight of the torpedo developed from it inside the parent 
is 479 grains. Dayt: Anatomicid and Physiologicai ObservationSf 1839, 1., 65; 
yet there is no vascular connection between mother and offspring. Compare 
chap. XY., note 11. 

* On certain delicate points in the structure of the placenta the student may 
consult Chables Robin: Mimoire sur quelques points d^Anatomie et Physiohgie 
de la muqueuse uUrine, in Brown Sequard^s Journal de ia Phytiologie, 1858, 
L, 47. and Fabbe: Uterus and its Appendages, in the Cyclopadia of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Compare also VonBaeb*. Untersuchungen Ober die Gtfmsa^ 
bindung zwischen Mutter und Frucht in den Sdugethierenf 1828; and Shabpet 
in Baly's translation of MClleb*q Physiology; also the memoir cited ia 
note 37, 
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§ 205. I have been Bomewhat more minute than was 
absolutely necessary to explain the particular point now in 
hand; but all these details will be needed in future pages, 
and therefore I have not hesitated to give them in this place 
as the most convenient. 

The survey we have taken of the main differences in the 
animal kingdom respecting the connection of the embryo with 
the mother, showing as it does that except in the Salpa only 
in the highest organisms does the connection approach direct- 
ness, and that in all other organisms there is no semblance 
of connection, will explain the surprise and interest felt in 
Mulleb's rediscovery of the fiEtct announced by Aristotle — 
that one of the cartilaginous fishes (Mustelvs) resembled the 
mammalia in possessing a placenta, though not exactly of 
the mammalian structure ;'7 the more so, since it was known 
that other viviparous species had no trace of it. 

'' Although Stenon had seen something of the kind," says 
MuLLEB, '' and Cuvieb mentions a &ct which must recall a 
passage to the memory of every student of Aristotle, yet the 
fish named by Aristotle has hitherto remained totally un- 
known, and none of ite fishes hi1i.erto examined presented 
the phenomenon noticed by him ; so that this statement of 
the great philosopher, like so many other remarkable fiEtcts of 
natural history observed by him, has remained unexplained." 

§ 206. Zoologists might learn from this a lesson. Al- 
though many of the statements to be found in Aristotle are 
notoriously inaccurate, yet in all those cases not proved to be 
wrong, it would be prudent to assume the possibility of their 
being right. They should by no means be accepted ; but they 
might serve as finger-posts. Research should be made to 
verify or to refute them. 

As an example let us cite his assertion that the cuttlefish 



^ See M&lleb's elaborate memoir, Ueber der glatten Hai dea Aristotdes, 
in the Berlin Abhandlungen der Akademie der WisienschqfteHf 1S40, p. 187. 
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embryo has its head nnited with the yitellus, which hangs from 
its mouth. This singular statement tnms out to be nearly 
accurate, as was proved by the researches of Kollikeb.^ 

§ 207. Again he says that a fish called Physeis makes a 
nest like a bird; a statement which Cuyieb tells us was 
always doubted until an Italian naturalist, Olivi, had occasion 
to verify it.*^ 

§ 208. Bespecting the vision of the Mole some con- 
fusion prevails. " Until our own days," says Cuvier,^ 
(alluding of course to the researches of Geoffboy St. 
HiLAiBE,^^) ''it was always denied that the mole had eyes, 
in spite of Aristotle's assertion ; but quite recently his obser- 
vation has been verified." 

Geoffboy St. Hilaibe begins his memoir by asserting 
that Aristotle and all the Greek philosophers thought the mole 
was blind ; for what purpose should it have eyes with which it 
could not see ? 

Both these illustrious men somewhat misrepresent the 
real position of Aristotle. Galen, Aldovbandus, and Scalioeb 
maintained that the mole had eyes and could see; but 
Aristotle's assertion is that the mole has eyes yet cannot 
see. ''All the red-blooded viviparous animals," he says, 
'' have all the senses, though in some cases one is imperfect, 
as in the mole, which cannot see, for externally it has no 
visible eyes. But if we remove the thick skin of the head, 
we find on the spot where the eye is wont to be, an eye, 
imperfect indeed, but nevertheless possessing all the essential 



^^VooT: Zoologische Briefs, 1851, L, 381; Gboenbaueh: Grundzugeder 
Vergleichenden Anatomie, 1859. 

* Cuyieb: Hitt. des Sciences Nat, 1841, L, 157. The nest-building fishes, 
namely, the Stickleback, the Goramj, and the Hassar, haye since been care- 
fully studied. 

« Ibid., L, 159. 

*^ Geoffboy St. Hilaibe : Histoire NatureUe des Mammifires, 1834, 
Lefon XVI., in which there is an extremely interesting account of the structure 
and habits of the mole. 
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parts of an eye. We detect the pnpil and the cornea, only 
they are smaller than nsnal." ^ 

Two questions are raised, Has the mole eyes ? and Is the 
mole mentioned by Aristotle the talpa known to ns ? On the 
first point we may reply with Sir Thomas Browne : " That the 
moles have eyes in their head is manifested onto any that 
want them not in their own ; and are discoverable not only in 
the old ones, but, as we have observed, in yonng and naked 
conceptions taken out of the belly of the dam."^ Geoffboy 
St. Hilaire not only proved that the mole had perfect eyes, 
but proved also that it had perfect vision. 

With regard to the second point, Lamabce^ mentions 
that a traveller had discovered in Syria a species of mole 
which perfectly corresponds with Aristotle's description, and 
hence he concludes that this was the species to which the 
Stagirite referred, and not our common European mole. 
CuviER*s pditors also remark that in Greece there does exist 
a little subterraneous animal, called the rat-mole, which is 
totally incapable of vision.** 

§ 209. Cuvier's desire to glorify Aristotle has led him 
into error, in attributing to him the discovery, "which has 
only been verified in our own day," that molluscs have a 
brain. This is trebly unfortunate. The word (/laXaicia), 
which is here translated molluscs, was not used by Aristotle 
to designate any wider group than the cephalopoda; he did 
not suppose the pinna, solen, oyster, cockle, mussel, &c., 
to possess a brain : he expressly states that no *' bloodless " 



« JBUt An., IV., 8. 

^ Bbowne: Vulgar Errorty ed. Wilkins, 1852, 1., SIS. 

^ Lamabgk: Phihaophie Zoohgique, I., 241. 

* According to an Italian natoralist, quoted by Sokneiibubo (Lawi : 
Memorie Mopra h Talpa, Pisa, 1822), the Italian mole has its ejes covered, as 
described by Aristotle, there being only a microscopic opening yisible between 
the lids. To the same efiect the old Neapolitan, Impbbato, says of the mole : 
** Vive Botterra, senza occhi manifesti, ma oecnramente format! sotto la pelle.' 
^DeW Hiatoria Natvrale, Libn XXVIL, Naples, 1599, p. 776. 
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animal has a brain. The ''brain" of the cnttlefish and cala- 
mary is almost as obvious as that of a rabbit ; so that no dis- 
covery was anticipated in naming the brain of these animals. 
Secondly, the discovery of the brain in the less highly- 
organized molluscs was not "one of our own day;" it is as 
old as SwAMMEBDAMM.^ Thirdly, the masses which Aristotle 
and Cuvier call the '' brain " are by modem anatomists recog- 
nized as only cephalic ganglia, and cannot be considered as 
homologous with cerebrum and cerebellum. 

§ 210. Although I have not exhausted the list of cases in 
which Aristotle is said to have anticipated modems, but must 
leave the others to £aJl in as they occur in the analyses of the 
works, those already cited will suffice to give a more definite 
and accurate opinion respecting the claims so frequently urged 
by the too facile enthusiasm of his eulogists. That opinion 
may be thus briefly expressed: — Aristotle had certain facts 
brought under his notice which were not known to his succes- 
sors; but in no single instance, and under no legitimate 
extension of the term, can he be said to have made a 
discovery. 

^ 211. I have indicated the reasons why he could not 
have made a discovery, when it involved a precise appreciation 
of delicate or complex phenomena; but in cases where the 
phenomena are not too remote or too complex for the unas- 
sisted senses, where the intellect is chiefly tasked, he is no 
longer under the same disadvantage as when having to deal 
with data discoverable only through the arduous research of 
ages. Here the mighty intellect displays itself. Here the 
mind, which could not avoid falling into absurdities when 
theorizing about heat without the aid of a thermometer, and 
about Physics without knowledge of the laws of motion, 
rises into admirable eminence when treating of the higher 
generalities of Life and Mind. 

^ SwAMMEBDAHH: BtUl der Natuvy Tab. IV., fig. 6, Tab. VI., fi%, 1. See 
also Halleb: Elementu Physiobguty LaiLsanne, 1762, IV., 2. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

LIFE AND MIND : DE ANIMA. 

§ 212. Among the varions works of Aristotle, the treatise 
De Animd holds eminent rank. The extreme interest of its pro- 
blems and the profundity of its views, render it the most valuable 
and valued of ancient attempts to bring the facts of life and mind 
into scientific order. A really good edition is still much needed ;^ 
but it must come from a physiologist. I do not mean by this to 
intimate that the work is not a ti*eatise on psychology; but 
nemo psychologvs nisi phy»iologu8 (to quote Johannes MiiL- 
ler), and the saying is peculiarly apposite respecting a treatise 
which is occupied with the Soul as the Vital Principle. 

§ 218. The word ^x^ ^^ untranslatable in modem lan- 

' For scholars little is left to be desired by tbe yaloable edition of Tbenbe- 
LENBUBO (Jena, 1833), with its volominoas commentaiy. Bat for men of 
science another kind of work is needed. (Since this note was written A. To&- 
8TBIK has pablished a new recension of the text from newly discoTered MS., 
Berlin, 1862. It is addressed solely to scholars. I hare consulted it daring 
the revision of this chapter.) Of translations there are several; one in English 
by Dr. CThables Collier {Aristotle on the Vital Principle^ Cambridge, 1855), 
has been laid under contribution in these pages, though I have frequently de- 
parted from it when a more rigid accuracy seemed indispensable. M. Barth^ 
lemt St. Hilaire has given one in French, of which report speaks highly. 
There are two or three in German. There is also a curious Tuscan paraphrase 
by Segni: 77 trattato sopra i libri deWAnima (rAristotele, Florence, 1583. Of 
the numerous commentaries on this treatise, published at the revival of Learn- 
ing, I have consulted only the elaborate and tiresome work, Niphi: Expositio 
subtilissima necnon et collectanea commentariaque in tres libros Aristotelis de 
Anima, Venice, 1559. This is one of the fourteen folios which Agostino Nifo 
published on Aristotle; and although valuable and curious as an index of the 
philosophy of that time, is fully entitled to the cobwebs which now oov^ it 
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gnages. It is commonly rendered by Anima^ or its equiva- 
lents, Amey Seele, Soul. This has caused a general 
misconception of the profonnder meanings conveyed in 
Aristotle's treatise. Since the days of Descabtes there has 
been a broad distinction between Life and Mind, for which 
two separate essences or principles were required; and this 
distinction having permeated every modem language, we are 
at a loss for a single word which will express the union of the 
two, as it was conceived by Aristotle and all the early 
thinkers. The word ^^xh represents Soul as both Life and 
Mind — anima and animus. Yet if we translate the title of 
Aristotle's treatise, '' On the Soul," it will be as misleading in 
its suggestions as the translation, '' On the Vital Principle." 
Both phrases are narrower in their meaning than the Greek ; 
the one excludes the physiological, the other the psychological 
meaning. Sir Alex. Grant justly remarks that the word 
means more and less than our word soul ; '^ more, as having 
on one side, at all events, a directly physical connection ; less, 
as not in itself implying any religious association. We can- 
not translate '^v'%h * vital principle,' because, though it is this, 
it is a great deal besides ; nor, ' mind,' because this would leave 
out as much at the one end as the former translation did at 
the other."* Yet on many accounts "Vital Principle" is 
better than " Soul," and represents more accurately the 
meaning of ^^x^ (which literally means breath, " the breath 
of life," as anima also means breath, avc/ioc) 9^ more accu- 



* Grant: The Ethics of Aristotle, 1858, p. 236. 

' " This anima meant originally blowing or breathing, like spirit finom 
spirarcy and was derived from a root, an, to blow, which giyes ns anila, wind, 
in Sanskrit, and anemos in Greek. Ghost, the German geist, is based on the 
same conception. It is connected with gust, with yecut, and ^yen with the hiss- 
ing and hoUmg gei/sers of Iceland." — Max MCller: Lectures on the Science 
of Language, 1862, p. 382. ** Qnod Grsed veteres unico ^/vxns nomine signi- 
ficarunt," says Patrizio, " id duplici Animi et Animas expressere Latini. In 
etymis eomm, erravere ntriqne. Illi qnod >fa;x>)v a verbo \lwx^i>*9 refiigere, 
dedoxere. Cuntrario ab ejus opere significata. Qaoniam nollibi sit Miimni, 
^X>)> ^P^ ^^^ calof quoqae existat Isti quod a Yoce Grsoca Avt/Aos, qoi Tentoi 
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rately, because Aristotle's view is not that of Stahl, and the 
celebrated Montpellier school of '' animists/' which conceives 
the Mind to be the animating principle, bestowing on the 
body all activity, determining all vital functions, and thus 
including under its supremacy all physical and physiological 
phenomena. Instead of conceiving Life as one of the mani- 
festations of Mind, Aristotle taught the precise obverse, 
namely, that Mind is only the highest development of Life.^ 
He always exhibits Life as the general form of organic activity ; 
Mind as only one of the special forms, developed in later 
stages, but wholly absent from the earlier. ''Plants," he 
says, ''have no sensation. By this the animal is separated 
from that which is not animal. NumericaUy, therefore, it 
(the soul) is one and the same part ; but in its mode of being 
it is many and dififerent." ^ 



est, panra admodmn detonione ftnimnm et animam derivavere. Contraria 
maxime a vera re sententia. Nihil enim minus, qnam ventas, animus est et 
anima. Error hie aterqne a respiratione yenit. Nam ea qosB conftsso ani- 
mam habent, animantia snnt et animalia. Hsc yero respirant. Respiratio fit 
yento, yentos internum refrigerat caloreuL A yento animus, a refrigeratione 
^a;X^ snnt efformata." — ^Francisci Patbitii : Nova dt universis philos., libri 
X F., compreA^iMa, Venice, 1593: Pampsychia, I., p. 49. Stahl, in his dis- 
sertation, De mechanumi et orgctnumi diversitcUe {TTieoria Medica Fera, ed. 
Choulant, Leipzig, 1831, 1., 45), tries to prove that ^xA ^^ ^ corruption of 
^u<rcxi|> qwui ixotv t6 0vetv. This is somewhat in the manner of Aristotle's 
derivation of cUOrip from dtl and Otli De calo, I., 3, 271. Plato also de- 
rives it from ^wrtxi^, as the driver and sustainer of nature: fj ^itfriv 6%^ ical 
ixiif ^wriytiv iTrovofU^tiv l^itm dk koI >f^x^ KOfi^l^ivSfUvov Xcyetv. — Cratylus, 
ed. Bekk. Berlin, 1817, p. 38. But he had previously given the oonmion deri- 
vation from respiration. 

* To my knowledge no writer has seen this radical distinction between the 
two views, owing, doubtless, to their verbal similarity. The Montpellier editors 
of Stahl persist in asserting that Stahl and Aristotle teach precisely the same 
doctrine ((Euvres de Stahl, 1860, III., p. Ixi. and czxxix.) M. Blondin says, 
" Stahl n'a jamais dit que c*est Time pensante, c*est k dire en fonction d'intel- 
ligence, qui execute les fonctions vitales et organiques," which is true; but that 
Stahl attributed all the vital and organic functions to the soul as soul, and 
taught that this immaterial principle was pre-eminently intelligent, seems to me 
dear from his treatises, De mechanumi et organismi diversitate, and De diffe^ 
rentia \&yov et Xoyurfiw. 

* De juventutey L, 467: AptBfuf fitv ovv dvaytaXov tv dvcu koI t6 abrh 
TovTo t6 fUpiov, Ttf ^ilvai irXilia leai 2ripa. 
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§ 214. There are one or two passages which raise a donbt 
as to whether Aristotle had made this point clear to himself 
in the sense in which it is held by the most advanced psycho- 
logists ; indeed, it is evident that he had but imperfectly 
appreciated the necessary correlation between an ascending 
complexity of organization and an ascending complexity in 
vital phenomena, since he had not clearly and steadily mas- 
tered the fundamental relation between organ and fanction. 
Nevertheless, if he sometimes stopped midway, if he wavered 
in his conception of the relation between organ and fanction, 
the majority of modems,' even physiologists, have not been 
less wavering, and he stands at the point of view now gene- 
rally occupied by the most advanced thinkers.^ 



^ '* We have already pointed oat the impossibility of drawing anj exact 
limit between the vital and the spiritual facts of our nature. . . . We hare 
first presented to us a being manifesting vital properties only ; next to this we 
see the nerve force appearing in the double phenomena of sensation and motion ; 
and then, lastly, out of these we see consciousness and intelligence gradually 
evolved/' — Morell: An Introduction to Mental Phihaophyj on the Inductive 
Method, 1861, p. 28. This return to the Aristotelian point of view is quite 
recent. Less than thirty years ago Schroeder tan dbh Eolk mentioned 
with pain that some new writers " were not ashamed " to announce that Soul 
and Vital Principle were words of equivalent meaning; and the object of his 
Dissertation Uber den Unterscheid zwischen todten NaturkrSften, Lebenskrajlen 
und Seelcy Bonn, 1836, is to disprove such an hypothesis. He maintains the 
existence of a specific nerve-force, which forms the bond of union between 
soul and body. It is a curious point in the history of speculation that the 
doctrine of Aristotle, which was regarded for many centuries as the orthodox 
Christian doctrine, and was declared such by the (Ecumenical CooncUs, 
should, since Descartes, have been regarded as dangerous to religion, so 
that its modem revival has been generally stigmatized. Descartes limited 
the functions of the Soul to thought alone; and having thus limited tlie mean- 
ing of the word, another word was employed to indicate Life; See Bouiller: 
Du principe Vital et de Vame penaante^ 1862; and Blondin: Iht vitalisme 
antmique, in the 3rd vol. of the (Euvrea de Stahl traduites et commentiea, 1860. 
A similar change in doctrine is noticeable in the views of the early Church 
respecting the soul. ^* Je pourrais multiplier i Tinfini les citations," says 
GuizoT, '^ toutes prouveraient que la mat^rialite de Tame ^tait dans les premiers 
sidles, une opinion, non sculement admise, mais dominante." — Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France, Le^on VL, BruxeUes, 1839, 11., 199. See the coUectioQ 
of passages from the Fathers, asserting that only God is incorporeal, in Abb- 
lard : Sic et Non, ed. Henke et Lindenkohl, Marburg, 1851, pp. 105 seq. 
At the end of the 4th century the doctrine of immaterialism began to 
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In the following analysis, the phrases " Vital Principle ** 
and '' Soul " will be used alternately, but always as desig- 
nating Life, of which Mind is the highest manifestation. 

§ 215. Book I., Chap. I. — The inquiry opens with a 
question as to the nature of the Vital Principle : whether it is 
a something — an essence — or simply quantity or quality, or 
some one of the other categories ; also, whether it is in itself 
a, potentiality (tHjv bv Suva/Lut ovrtjjv) or a reality {ivreXiyiia) , 
The reader is probably familiar with the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion, which subsequently played so great a part in Scholas- 
ticism, between potential existence and actual existence ; at 
any rate, he must have heard often enough of the entelechie 
or reality (completeness) of a thing, to understand that it was 
no idle inquiry to ascertain at the outset whether the soul was, 
or was not, such an entelechie. " We have to consider also 
whether the Soul is divisible or without parts ; and whether 
every Vital Principle is, or is not, the same in kind ; and if 
not, whether the difference is generic or specific." He warns 
the inquirer against the dangers of studying man exclusively ; 
and insists on the study of animals being included. 

He settles that there is only one Vital Principle. " It is 
difficult to say whether we should study the parts before their 
functions, as the mind before thought, and sensibility before 
sensations. If expedient to commence with functions, it may 
be questioned whether it would not be better to study their 
opposites first, i. e. the object of perception before that which 
perceives, and thought before that which thinks. Now the 



this view; Claudian Mammertus (in the 5th century) exhausted all the 
capital arguments by which Descabtes was thought to have established it irre- 
fragablj. In the analysis of his treatise, De natura animce^ given by the learned 
Benedictines of St. Maur, we read, ** II fait voir que Tame n'cst jamais sans 
penser, et que la pens^ n'est point diiferente de Tame ; qu'elle est toute volonte 
et toute pensee; que penser, vouloir et aimer est sa substance. Qu'il n'y a 
point de corps sans longueur, largeur, et profondeur; que Tame n'a point ces 
dimensions, et que par consequent elle est incorporelle." — Histoire littiraire de 
la France, V. Siicle, U., 447, Paris, 1735. 

15 
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knowledge of anything in itself seems to be nsefal towards 
a right conception of the causes of the accid€nts (attri- 
butes — <TUfi/3£/3ijicoTa) in substances; but the knowledge of 
accidents contributes largely towards knowing what the thing 
essentially is ; for whenever we are able, from the appearance 
of any substance, to recount the whole, or the greater number 
of its accidents, we are then best prepared to say what its 
essential existence is."^ By essential existence, owjia, is not 
meant noumenon, in the modem sense, but the reality of a 
thing as known to us. (See § 95 for an explanation of owria,) 
" The essential existence is the proper beginning for every 
demonstration, so that all those definitions which do not make 
known, or make it easy to conjecture what may be the acci- 
dents of any substances are to be regarded as profitless 
subtleties." 

§ 216. Whether all the affections of the soul (ra iraSij rijc 
i/zv^^c) are also affections of the body is not clear ; if there is 
any exception to be made, it must be in favour of thought, 
that appearing to be most peculiar to the Vital Principle ; 
"but whether thought be imagination of some kind, or never 
unaccompanied by imagination, still we must admit that it 
cannot exist without the body. K, therefore, there is any one 
affection, or function, which is peculiar to the Vital Principle, 
we should admit that it might be isolated from the body ; but 
if no one belongs to it exclusively, then we say that it cannot be 
separate." Here, as elsewhere, he maintains that thought is 
separable from the body in our abstraction, but not in fact ; 
the separation is subjective not objective, similar to the sepa- 
ration of whiteness from white bodies. 

§ 217. It is for the physiologist (^uai/coc), he says, to 



' To a similar effect Goethe in the Preface to the Farherdehrt ;— " Denn 
eigentlich unternehmen wir nmsoxist, das Wesen eines Dinges auszudrucken. 
"Wirkungen werden wir gewahr, und eine Yollstandige Geschichte dieser Wir- 
knngen umfasste wohl allen£Eills das Wesen jenes Dinges." — Werke, 1840, 

xxxvn. 
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study the soul. The Dialectician and the Physiologist would 
differ in their explanations ; the latter would explain " anger 
as an ebullition of blood, or excess of heat about the heart ; 
the former would declare it to be a desire for retaliation, or 
some such motive.*' The reader will probably be of opinion 
that the dialectician seems here to have the best of it. 

§ 218. CAop. II. is wholly devoted to a review of the 
opinions expressed by the early thinkers. 

§ 219. Cha'p, III. examines the Principle of Motion, and 
whether the Soul be self-moved, or moved externally. If 
moved, it can only be moved by sensations. After glancing at 
some other opinions, he concludes thus : — " The same incon- 
gruity, which occurs in most of the theories about the Vital 
Principle, is met with here, namely, that the writers join this 
Principle to a body, and place it in a body without having 
first settled for what purpose the body is to receive it, or how 
it is fitted to this office. Thisv however, must be settled, 
since it is through such a connection that one acts and the 
other is acted on; and these are relations which cannot be 
attributed to chance. There are writers who content them- 
selves with saying what the soul is, without determining 
anything about the body, its recipient, as if any kind of soul 
might clothe itself with any kind of body. But everything, 
on the contrary, seems to have its own particular species and 
form (filSoc Kfxi /iop^rfv). We might as well maintain that 
the architect could work with musical instruments ; for, as 
each art must employ its own instrument, so each soul its 
own body." 

§ 220. Cha'ps. IV, and F. are devoted to the examination 
of more theories. At the close occurs this important passage : 
" Since the faculties of knowing, feeling, thinking, desiring, 
willing, and the appetites in general, as also locomotion, 
growth, maturity, and decay, are properties of the soul, we 
may inquire whether each of these properties is given by the 
soul as a whole, or are different offices assigned to different 

15—2 
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parts ? Is Life in one part, in more than one, or in all the 
parts ? or is there some other canse of Life besides the sonl ? 
Some say the Vital Principle is divisible — one part thinking, 
another part desiring ; but, if this be so, what holds the parts 
together? Not the body, certainly, for the Vital Principle 
appears to hold it together, since, from the moment of its 
departure, the body expires and decays.® If there be some- 
thing which makes it one, that something is, in the strictest 

sense, the Vital Principle With respect to the 

parts of this Principle, it is difficult to determine what is the 
office assigned to each in the body, for, if it is the whole which 
sustains the body, then we must conclude that each part sus- 
tains one part of the body. But this is very like an impossi- 
bility, for it is difficult even to conjecture what part the 
intellect could connect with other parts, and how it could do 
80.^ Thus plants, when divided, are seen to live, and so are 
certain insects, as if still possessing the same Vital Principle, 
considered specifically, though not the same numericcMy^^ 
Each of the divided parts has sensation and locomotion for a 
time ; and there is no room for surprise at their not continuing 
to manifest these properties, seeing that the organs necessary 
for the preservation of nature are absent.^* Nevertheless, in 
each divided part coexist all the parts of the Vital Principle." 
Here he contradicts what he has said elsewhere respecting the 
absence of the vital centre from the separated head (§ 89). 



* Compare Stahl: Theoria Medica vera de Vita et Sanitate, p. 229. ** Ha&c 
ipsa conservatio rei tain cormptibilis, ne ipso acta corrampatur, est propria illnd 
qaod sub usitato vita vocabnlo intelligi debet." 
' TToXov y&p fiSpiov, 4 ?ru>c ^ vovc <rwk^tt, 
^^ n}v avtiiv Ixovra rl^xn^ rif liSn, et Kal fii^ dpi9fif, 
*^ This acute remark solves many difficulties. Aristotle's view, both of lifr 
* and mind, is adopted hj Mt^LLEB: Elements of Physiology , 1843, 11., 1334. 
For examples of ** divided vitality," see Physiology of Commou Life, IL, 
225, 421. The old writers puzzled themselves incessantlj over this difficulty. 
See, for example. Basso: Philosophic Naturalis adversus Aristotelem, Amster- 
dam, 1649, p. 260; or Taurellus: Contra Casaipinvm, 1650, p. 850; neither 
of them compaiable to Aristotle. 
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Probably he was thinking only of Plants, for he continues — 
**and those parts are specifically the same with each other 
and with the whole — ^with each other as being inseparable, and 
with the whole as being inseparable. The vitality of plants is 
due to a kind of Soul, common both to animals and plants ; 
and this may be separated from — i.e. exist without — the 
sentient principle; but without it no sentient principle can 
exist."" 

§ 221. Book II., Chap. I. — The preliminary arguments 
of the first book clear the way for a definition of Life. 
Numerous as have been the attempts to frame such a defi- 
nition, that of Aristotle holds rank with the best. One 
great source of confusion has been the radical error of 
conceiving Life to be an Entity, apart from, and only 
inhabiting the organism (§ 72 b) ; just as the several 
Forces were for centuries conceived to be independent of 
matter, instead of being regarded as matter in djmamic 
conditions. To escape from such a confusion, and to have 
seen thus early the positive solution of the diflBculty, implies 
immense intellectual force. A glance at some modem 
definitions will enable us the better to appreciate Aristotle's. 

Kant defines Life " an internal principle of action ; *' and 
an organism, *' that in which every part is at once means and 
end.*' Yet Fermentation, which no one calls Life, is such an 
internal principle. 

Treviranus defines it — " The constant uniformity of 
phenomena under diversity of external influences," which may 

*' In the preface to Descabtes: Traits de P Homme, Paris, 1729, written hj 
ScHUTL, there is this remarkable passage, which contains samples of the metar 
physical and scientific modes of viewing phenomena: " C'est par nne impru- 
dence presqae semblable et par one prodigality aossi inconsideree, que, contre 
Vintention du criateur, le Peripatetisme attribue aux plantes nne &me vivante ; 
qu*il ne fait pas simplement connster dana la disposition et le mouvement de leurs 
parties, en quoi consists touts la cause de la v^g^ttUion; mais que I'ignorance oil 
il est de sa veritable cause, lui fait considerer, selon son caprice, comme nn^ 
esprit ou nne substance entidrement difierente de la maddre on du corps de la 
plante." 
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be said with equal truth of a watch, since, if some external 
influences disturb the mechanism of a watch, external influ- 
ences will not less disturb an organism. 

Bichat's famous definition : '' Life is the sum of the 
functions by which death is resisted,'* is only another form of 
the one already quoted from Stahl (Note 8), and is every way 
objectionable ; for on the one hand it is a paraphrase of the 
truism that "life is the means by which we live; " and on 
the other hand it declares that there is a f&tal antagonism in 
external agencies ; whereas we know that such agencies are 
necessary co-effidenU^ Life being inconceivable without a 
medium. 

Duois defines Life "the special activity of organized 
beings." 

BiciiABD says : " Life is the sum of the phenomena 
proper to organized beings. It consists essentially in this, 
that organized beings are all during a certain time the centres 
to which foreign substances penetrate and are appropriated, 
and from which others issue." 

De Blainville's definition, adopted by Comte and Chables 
BoBiN, runs thus : — " Life is the twofold internal movement 
of composition and decomposition at once general and con- 
tinuous." But this only embraces the phenomena of vegetal 
life, and even there is too restricted. 

Herbert Spencer says, "Life is the definite combina- 
tion of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and suc- 
cessive, in correspondence with external co-existences and 
sequences." 

In a former work, after citing these definitions, I proposed 
the following : — " Life is the djmamical condition of the 
organism." The advantage of such a formula is that it 
embraces every form of life, from that of the simple cell to 
that of the most complex mammal. It further expresses 
every variation in the intensity or the complexity of vital 
phenomena, according to the activity or complexity of the 
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organism ; and their dependence on external and internal 
agencies." 

§ 222. By conceiving Life simply as the function of the 
organism, we do not rob it of its solemn mystery. It is still 
the dark Djmamis which mast ever remain impenetrable ; but 
a simjllar mystery hangs over the course of the planets, the 
ebb and flow of the tides, the vehement impulses and repul- 
sions of chemical elements ; yet, as in these we have detected 
order, and gained some glimpse of law, so in the manifold 
phenomena of Life, we may likewise discern order and law if 
we study them aright. 

That Aristotle conceived Life thus, may be read in the 
following sentences : — " Among natural bodies some have, 
and some have not, life ; and by life we mean the faculties of 
self-nourishment, self-growth, and self-decay. Thus every 
natural body partaking of life may be regarded as an essen- 
tial existence (oWia) ; but then it is an existence only in 
combination {Lqixxyv^kryi), And since the organism is such a 
combination, being possessed of life, it cannot be the Vital 
Principle. Therefore it follows that the Vital Principle must 
be an essence, as being the /arm of a natural body holding 
life in potentiality ; but essence is a reality (entelechie). The 
Vital Principle is the original reality of a natural body 
endowed with potential life; this, however, is to be under- 
stood only of a body which may be organized. Thus the parts 
even of plants are organs, but they are organs that are alto- 
gether simple, as the leaf which is the covering of the 
pericarp, the pericarp of the fruit. If then there be any 
general formula for every kind of Vital Principle, it is — the 
primary reality of an organism.^^ ** 

'» Kant : Kritik. der Urtheilskraft ( Werke IV., 260) ; Treviranus : 
JBiohgie; BiCHAT: Recherches sur la Vie et la Mort; Duoes: Physiologie 
Comparie^ I., 3; B^lard: Anatomie Ginirale; Comte : Cours de Philos, 
Positive, III., 295; Herbert Spencer: Principlea of Psyckohgy, 1855, p. 354. 
Compare Physiology of Common Life, 1860, IL, 426. 

'^ IvTtKkxua ri irfnitni awfiaroQ ^wrutov dpyavucov. 
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" It is, therefore," he adds, " as idle to ask whether the 
Vital Principle and body are one, as whether the wax and the 
impress on it are one ; or whether the matter formative of any 
object, and the object formed, are one ; for one and being have 
many significations, but they are correctly designated by the 
word reality (entelechie). Thus if an eye were an animal, 
vision would be its Vital Principle ; for vision, abstractedly con- 
sidered, is the essence of the eye ; but the eye is the body of 
vision, and if vision be wanting, then, save in name, it is 
an eye no longer." 

This admirable illustration, profoundly misconceived by 
Telesio,*^ not only shows that Aristotle conceived Life as the 
function of the organism, but also points to the answer he 
would have made had the common objection been urged, that 
the organism remains entire even after the departure of the 
breath of life. It does not remain entire, he would have 
replied ; the conditions of its activity are removed ; it is an 
organism only in name.^^ He fell into none of the confusions 
of subsequent philosophers. The animal body, without its 
soul, was, he said, no longer an animal body ; for an animal 
is body and soul, as an eye is pupil and vision.^^ 

§ 228. Chap. II. carries this conception further, showing 
that not only has the whole organism its life — or sum of 
functions — but that each separate organ has its life, or 
function. One simple form of vitality suffices for simple 
organisms, as plants ; more complex forms being demanded 
by more highly organized beings, such as animals. 

*' The term living has many significations, but if only one 

*' In his argoment against the soul being the form of the bodj: Telesiub: 
2>e Natura Rerum, 1586, Y., 184. He might have been saved from this mis- 
conception had he attended to what Niphus had said on this point in his 
Expositio subtilissma, Venice, 1559, p. 245. 

*' /AoXXov ydp drjiXov 5r( 6 vtKphc &vQpiinroQ ofLdtvvfu^j-^Meteor^ lY., 
12,8,88. 

^^ " Ita enim ex hisce dnabus partibns homo constat, nt neqne animns sit 
homo, nee item corpus, eed tertium quiddam qnod et animo constet et corpore.'* 
— Philblfhus: Epist. familiarvm Ubri XXXVI L^ Yenet., 1502, p. 253, ocrvo. 
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of its forms be manifested (i. e, mind, sensibility, locomotion, 
and rest, as well as nutrition, growth, and decay) we say the 
object is living. And, therefore, all plants are alike, for they 
have within them a principle by which they acquire growth, 
and undergo decay in opposite directions. It is possible for 
nutrition to exist independently of the other functions ; but 
the others cannot exist in the absence of nutrition. This is 
manifest in plants, since no other form of life has been given 
them. Life is thus first manifested by this function. But 
animal life is characterized by sensibility; for we say that 
creatures endowed with sensibility are not simply living, but 
are animals, even though incapable of moving. Touch is the 
first form of sensibility manifested by animals ; just as nutri- 
tion may be independent of all other functions, so may Touch 
exist independently of all other sensibilities. Life, or Soul, 
may therefore be defined as the principle of nutrition, sensa- 
tion, intellection, and locomotion." 

§ 224. In the next paragraph occurs one of those passages 
which render it di£Bicult to come to a decision respecting his 
views on the immortality of the soul, or rather of the thinking 
principle; a question hotly debated in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, by friends and foes desirous of defending, or of 
incriminating his orthodoxy.*® Having alluded to the feet 
that insects, when divided, manifest life and sensation — and 
"if sensation, then also imagination and desire" — in each 
divided half, he adds : '' Bespecting mind, and the theoretic 
faculty, nothing as yet is evident ; but it seems to be another 
kind of soul, and is alone capable of separation, as the ever- 
lasting from the perishable." *^ Thus it is manifest from 



»• His views are briefly but Incidly stated by Philelphus: Qp. cit, p. 48. 
Com p. NiPHDS: Expositio subtUuainuif p. 642. 

*• irtpi H Tov vov Kal rijg 0f «tfpi|rur^c Swdfutac ovSkv init ^aviphv, aXX' loin 
^nrxfK yevoc Jripov c7vai, Kal tovto fi&tfov Mkxirai xatpil^iadai K69a7rtp t6 
dUtov TOV ^aprov. The mortality of all three souls was distinctly maintained 
by Galen. In one of the brief treatises translated by Dabembero, he says, 
** II y a tiois espdces d'&mes; oes trois &mes habitent Pune dans le foie, 
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what has been said that the other parts of the soul are not 
distinct from the body, although, considered abstractedly, they 
are different from it: for the mode of being in a sentient 
creature must differ from that in a cogitative creature, since 
feeling differs from thinking. {See § 466.) 

§ 225. Chap III. treats of the simpler manifestations of 
Life, especially Touch and Taste, the latter being a kind of 
Touch. It is to be observed that, in giving animals sensation, 
he also adds appetite, passion, and volition, remarking that it 
is uncertain whether those which have simply Touch have 
imagination also. 

§ 226. Chap. IV. is on Life as a cause and origin of the 
living body. '* Cause and origin have several significations, 
for the Vital Principle is equally a cause according to any one 
of the three defined modes of causation ; 1, as that whence 
motion proceeds ; 2, as that for which motion is produced ; 
8, as the essence of living bodies." 

His grounds for considering it a final cause are these : — 
As the mind acts for an end, so does Nature, and that end is 
her aim ; and such an aim has the Vital Principle by its 
nature in living bodies. Thus all plants and animals are its 
instruments, and are what they are for its purposes. The 
term final cause has two meanings : it implies that for which 
and that by which any result is obtained; and the Vital 
Principle is a final cause, being that from whence locomotion 
is derived, although this is a function that does not belong to 
all animals. 

§ 227. Nutrition he defines " a contrary acted upon by a 
contrary; but this does not mean any kind of contrary; it 
refers only to such as can generate from, and give growth to, 
one another." He here perceives a difficulty, namely, the 
axiom that like is increased by like ; he eludes it by saying 

Tantre dans le coear, la troisidmc dans Tenccphale. Si done la partie rationelle 
de Tame est nne esp^ce d'ame, cette espdee sera mortelle, car elle est elle-mdme 
un certain temperament de Tencephale." — (Euvres de Galien, 1854, 1., 52-5. 



\ 
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that food, inasmuch as it is undigested, is a contrary nourish- 
ing a contrary ; but when it is digested it is a like increasing 
a like. 

There are three things : something to be nourished, some- 
thing by which it is nourished, and something which is 
nourishment. That hy which it is nourished is the primal 
soul *® — the first Vital Principle — ^which is capable of gener- 
ating another like itself. 

§ 228. Chaps. V. and VI. pass to the consideration of 
Sensibility. Having defined sensation ''the result of a 
motion, and an impression," he starts this difficulty : — ^Why 
is there no sensation from the senses themselves ? That is to 
say, why, in the absence of external objects, do not the senses 
give sensation, since fire and earth and the other elements are 
present in them, and it is from these that sensation is derived ? 

The answer runs thus : — ^Because the sensibility is not in 
a state of actuality, but only of potentiality ; ^* and, therefore, 
it is with it as with a combustible body, which alone, without 
something on fire, does not bum ; for, otherwise, it might set 
fire to itself, and could stand in need of no actual fire. 

§ 229. He then indicates the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities ; each of the special senses perceives 
a special quality, as sight, colour, hearing, sound, &c. ; but, 
besides these, there are qualities more generally perceived, 
belonging not to one sense alone, but to all in common — such 
are motion, form, number, magnitude. 

§ 230. Chaps. VII.-IX. treat of Sight, Hearing, and 
Taste (topics which we shall have to consider more fully here- 
after) ; but why these, which are subsequent in development, 
should be spoken of earlier than Touch, is by no means clear. 
A logical arrangement would have reversed this order. 

" t6 fiiv Tpiil>ov itniv 17 vpwTti y^vxH^ 

'* It will Dot escape the reader that this answer is onlj a restatement of the 
difficulty in other words; bnt it has more the appearance of an answer than 
that given hy Hermolaus Babbahus: Compendium Scient. Nat. ex Arutotele, 
1547, v., de Anima, p. 51. 
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§ 231. Chap. X. is on Touch, the first and most important 
of the senses. ''It is difficult to specify the organ per- 
cipient of tangible qualities, whether or not it is the flesh, 
and that which is analogous to flesh in other creatures; yet 
flesh is only a medium y and the essential organ, irpwrov 
oiadiyrTypiov, must be something different and internal. . . . 
Is, then, this sentient organ within the flesh, or is it the 
flesh itself which is immediately perceptiye ? No indication 
can be obtained from the fact of sensation being simultaneous 
with tangible impression, for were any one to extend a mem- 
brane over his flesh, the part would be equally sensible when 
touched, and sensible at the moment of contact ; and yet, 
clearly, the sentient organ cannot be in that membrane. . . . 
When the sentient organ itself is touched, no sensation can 
there or then be produced, any more than a white object can 
be seen when placed immediately over the surface of the eye ; 
and thus it is evident that the part perceptive of tangible im- 
pressions must be internal.'* Although not stated here, we 
know that b y^ this internal part, ^hich is percep tive, he 
means the heart^ the cen l ^ seat of a ll sensibility . 

§ 232. Chap. XII. is on Perception. ** It must be 
admitted that each sense is receptive of the sensible forms of 
things (ideas, images) without their matter, as wax takes the 
impress from a seal-ring without the iron or gold of which the 
ring is made." 

Why, then, do plants not feel, seeing that they have a 
psychical organ {^opiov ri \pvyiKov), and are impressible by 
tangible objects ? The reason is that they want the centrci 
faculty (/i€<TOTijTa), which alone would admit of their being 
impressed by sensible forms without the matter. Constituted 
as they are (§ 177), they receive the matter along with 
the forms. 

§ 233. Book m.. Chap. J., continues the discussion of 
Sensibility. We have, he says, but five senses. Touch 
makes us aware of whatever is tangible ; all other qualities 
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are perceived, not through touch, but through the media air 
and water. The sentient organs are constituted of these two 
simple bodies : the pupil is composed of water, the organ of 
hearing is composed of air, and the organ of smell is of one or 
the other. Fire forms no part of any organ ; or rather it is an 
element common to all, since there is nothing sentient 
without heat. 

We are furnished with several senses, instead of one, in 
order that the common properties of bodies— motion, magni- 
tude, number — may the less readily escape notice. If vision 
were our only sense, then all other qualities except colour 
would escape notice, seeming to be identical with it. But as 
common properties are manifested by different bodies, it is 
evident that they must also be different. 

§ 234. Chap. II, — " Vision must be by sight, or by some 
other sense ; but if by some other sense, then it will be per- 
ceptive of sight and colour, the subject of sight, and thus 
there will be two senses for one o£Bice, or the sight itself will 
be the percipient. But if to perceive by sight is seeing, and 
if that which is seen is colour, or something having colour, 
then if any sense is to see, that which sees must first have 
colour.^^ It is thus manifest that perception by sight is not a 
single perception, for when we cannot see, it is still by sight 
that we judge both of darkness and light, although not in the 
same manner.*' 

This, as may be imagined, has been an enticing passage 
to commentators, and is full of pitfalls both of equivoque 
and psychological subtlety. Much of the obscurity of psycho- 
logical questions arises from the tendency, almost irresistible, 
to refer all perceptions to the organs of sense, instead of to 
that consciousness which is affected by the organs of sense in 
their action : e. g. perceptions are referred to the retina rather 

** War nicht das Ange Bonnenhaft, 
Wie konnten wir das licht erblicken ? 

G6THB. 
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than to the optic centre. Hence, also, the confdsion of ob- 
jective with subjective, as when we speak of a colonr which 
is unseen, of a sound which is unheard. 

§ 235. '' If motion, production, and impression, are in the 
product, it follows that sound and hearing, in an active state, 
must pre-exist potentially in hearing; for the action of the 
motor exists naturally in that which is acted on. It is, there- 
fore, not necessary that the motor itself should be in motion. 
The action of a sonorous body is sound, or sounding ; that of 
the auditory sense is hearing ; for hearing is double, as sound 
is double. The same applies to other senses and perceptions. 
Since production and impression are not in that which acts, 
but in that which is impressed, so the action of the object of 
perception, and the sensibility are in the sentient organ. But 
while for some senses the two states have been distinguished 
by separate names^ — such as sound and hearing — there are 
others for which one or the other state is without a name. 
Thus, the action of vision is called sight, but the action of 
colour is unnamed ; the action of the gustatory sense is called 
taste, while that of savour is without a name. Since the 
action of the object and the sentient organ is one and the 
same, though dififerent in mode of acting, it follows that hear- 
ing and sound in this sense must be lost together, or together 
preserved. But this does not hold of such relations in 
potentiality. The earlier writers expressed themselves ill, in 
saying there could be neither black nor white without sight, 
nor savours without taste. And yet they were partly right ; 
for as senses and sentient impressions have a twofold accepta- 
tion, according to their potentiality or activity, so what was 
advanced by these writers may be true of one state, and not 
true of the other. But they reasoned about things considered 
as isolated which do not in truth admit of being isolated.*' 

§ 236. " Each sense is perceptive of its own objects, is 
innate in its own organ, as an organ, to discriminate qualities 
— Sight judging of black and white, Taste of bitter and 
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sweet. But how do we perceive that qualities dififer? Evi- 
dently by some sense, because the impressions are sentient ; 
and the flesh cannot be that final sentient, ttryarov aiaOrirripiov ^ 
since to judge of qualities it must of necessity first touch 
bodies." 

His meaning here is by no means clear. He says empha- 
tically that we have only five senses ; that each sense can only 
discriminate its own objects ; that that which perceives white 
to be different from sweet cannot be the sense of Taste nor the 
sense of Sight, yet it must be a sense, because the impression 
is sentient ; finally he says that the sense cannot be Touch, 
because to judge of qualities, that sense must first touch 
bodies — ^by which he probably means that white and sweet not 
being tangible, cannot be perceived by Touch. 

What, then, is this judicial sense ? He has nowhere told 
ns. He enters upon discussions as to whether the judging 
faculty is divisible or indivisible, and this numerically or 
locally ; but what it is, or where it is, he has not explained in 
this treatise. Elsewhere we gather that he means the com- 
mon sensorium, which is in the front centre (heart) of each 
animal.^^ 
NA § 237. Chap. III. " The soul being characterized gene- 
' rally by the faculties, locomotion and thought, judgment and 
sensibility, it would seem that thought and reflection are 
considered to be forms of sensation. All writers assume 
that thinking, like feeling, is corporeal, and that Like is com- 
prehended by Like. But they should have noted the liability 
of the senses to produce error. It is manifest that feeling is 
not the same as reflection ; the one belonging to all creatures, 
the other only to a few. Neither is the judging faculty, which 
discerns right from wrong, to be confounded with sensation ; 
for sensation being derived from particulars is always true, 



* ?v Ti Koivov aiaOriTiipiov, — 2>e Juventute, I., 467. Comparo also De 
Somno, IL, 454. 
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and belongs to all animals; but error lies in judgment, and 
none are liable to error save those which have reason." 

§ 238. Imagination is then treated. He says it is neither 
sensation nor judgment, yet it is never called np without 
sensation. It is the fiEu^ulty by which an image of some kind 
is called up within us, and is to be ranked with those fiELculties, 
such as sensation, opinion, and knowledge, by which we form 
judgments. 

§ 239. Chap. IV. has peculiar interest, being devoted to 
the voSc, or intellect, '' that part of the Soul by which it both 
knows and reflects.'* 

** If thinking be similar to sensation," he says, " then 
may it be some kind of impression by the object of thought, 
or some other analogous agency. But that which thinks must 
then be passive, avaOlg, receptive of the Forms of objects, 
and identical with the objects in potentiality, though not so in* 
actuality. In a word, the Intellect must be related to objects of 
thought, as sensibility is to objects of perception. Thus, the 
so-called Intellect of the Vital Principle (and by Intellect I 
mean that which judges and compares) has in actuality no 
existence prior to the act of intelligence.** It is very impro- 
bable, therefore, that the mind should have been commingled 
with the body ; for if this were so, it would be a quality of some 
kind, as hot or cold ; or it would have some kind of organ such 
as there is for sensation ; but there is none such." 

§ 240. '' It is well said that the Soul is the place of Forms 
(roiroc ciSoiv) ; but this is not to be understood of the whole 
soul, only of the cogitative part; and of Forms, not in 
actuality, but in potentiality." 

^ ovBiv Itrriv ivipyiiq, rutv bvrutv irpiv voiiv. This, if I ondeTStaDd it 
aright, means that the mind has no sabstantive existence, but exists onlj in 
act, as a function. The passage is very obscare. Trendelenburg, who has 
a long note on the parenthesis, which does not require one, is silent on the only 
real difficulty. Tobstbik says, *' intellectus non est actu idea anteqoam 
cogitet (ouK loTiv avTOv iftvaic ovStfiia 6XX! ^ avni Sn 6vvaT6v=:uftfBkv torw 
Ivtpyiiq. Tuv ovrutv irpiv voccv), ed. De Animdy p. 198. 
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§ 241. He argaes that the reflectiye faculty is not the 
sensitive faculty in a state of repose. '' The mind judges of 
flesh and ideal flesh, either by some difierent fjoculty, or by 
being itself difierently afiected. It is by sensibility that we 
jndge of hot and cold and other properties of flesh ; but it is 
either by some distinct faculty — or as a curved line is to a 
straight line — ^that we judge of ideal flesh." 

§ 242. Chap. F. — The soul is creative. It is essentially 
an energizing influence. Elnowledge in dctivity is identical 
with the object ; but in potentiality, it pre-exists in the indi- 
vidual. " Yet rigorously speaking that cannot be said to 
pre-exist which sometimes is, and sometimes is not, reflected 
on. But that alone, whatever it be, which is separate from 
everything else, is deathless and eternal. We have no memory 
of it because it is passionless (airaOcc) ; and the impressible 
mind is perishable, and without it there can be no reflection.*' 

§ 248. Chap. VI. briefly reiterates the argument that 
the senses are free from error, which arises solely from the 
judgment. 

§ 244. Chap. VII. — The opening sentence may be read 
as a vague anticipation of the modem hypothesis, that 
knowledge, or rather the aptitude for acquiring knowledge, 
becomes developed in the race, and is thus transmitted from 
parent to child, so that the ofispring of European parents is 
capable of acquiring a higher degree of intellectual develop- 
ment than the ofiispring of Australian parents reared under 
similar conditions. 

Hume's doctrine^ that the mind is simply the suc- 
cession of impressions is thus formularized at the close of 
the chapter : *' The mind in the act of thinking is the things 
thought of." ^ 

§ 245. Chap. VIII. is a repetition of former arguments. 



^ Hume: Treatise on Human Nature, Works, 1826, L, 269. 
* 8\a»C ik 6 vovc Itrriv 6 Kai^ ivi^etav rd wpdy/tara vo&v. 

16 
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§ 246. Chaps. IX. and X. are devoted to the locomotive 
powers considered as parts of the Vital Principle. The 
nutritive and generative functions which belong to all living 
beings originate the motions concerned in the processes of 
growth and decay. These are motions, but how does loco- 
motion originate ? 

Not by the nutritive faculty, since animal progression has 
always some cause in imagination or appetite ; and no being 
moves except when urged by desire or fear, unless there be 
some external impulse. Besides, if nutrition were the cause 
of locomotion, plants would move. 

Not by the sentient faculty, since there are many sentient 
beings which are stationary throughout life. 

Not by the rational faculty, or mind, as we call it ; for the 
theoretic faculty never thinks upon what is to be done, or 
suggests what should be pursued and avoided; but pro- 
gression is always an act of pursuit or of flight. Nor does 
the rational faculty even when reflecting on flight or pursuit 
at once bid the animal move, since it often dwells upon some- 
thing terrible or agreeable without suggesting alarm, although 
the heart may be agitated. Moreover, although the mind may 
bid, and reason suggest, that something should be fled from 
or pursued, the animal does not necessarily move, but acts 
like an intemperate man, according to the dictates of passion. 

Finally, it is not appetite that causes progression, since 
the temperate, even while desiring and yearning after something, 
do not act in order to secure it, but follow their understanding. 

§ 247. Having thus excluded Nutrition, Sensation, Reason, 
and Appetite as incapable singly of causing locomotion, he 
proceeds to show that the motor principles are Appetite and 
Reason; an apparent contradiction, but when read by the 
light of a previous passage (§ 160), seen to mean that Reason 
and Appetite must act in combination to produce locomotion. 
"It is mind as a logical and practical power," he adds, "and 
which difiers from the theoretic mind in its aim. Eveiy 
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appetite has an aim ; the appetite which is the principle of 
the practical mind has always an object in Tiew, and this 
object is the principle of action. Thus appetite and practical 
reason may be regarded as the two motors." 

§ 248. Chap, XI. raises the question whether those 
inferior animals which have only the sense of Touch can 
have motion and imagination. They appear sentient of plea- 
sure and pain, and hence must feel desire; but how can 
imagination be present ? Even as their motions are indeter- 
minate, so also may imagination exist in them indetermi- 
nately.^ The sentient imagination belongs to other animals ; 
the voluntary imagination only to such as are rational : for 
whether this, or that, shall be done is a matter of reasoning ; 
and as the individual is to pursue^ the better of two courses, 
he muBt be guided by a rule of some kind which enables him 
out of many images to select one. 

§ 249. Chap, XII. reiterates the statement of an ascend- 
ing complexity of organisms. It is necessary that every living 
being should have the nutritive soul, but it is not necessary 
that every living being should be sentient. All animals must 
be sentient, if Nature does nothing in vain; since without 
sensibility a progressive animal would perish, being unable to 
select its nutriment. Creatures which are stationary obtain 
their nourishment on the spot. But it is impossible that a 
progressive animal which has been generated should possess a 
Vital Principle and a judging faculty, and not be sentient. 

Touch and Taste are the primary and indispensable senses. 
The other senses are given only to the higher animals ; for if 
these are to preserve their existence, they must not only be 
sensible of objects touching them, but also at a distance. 



^ This is analogous to the hypothesis of many zoologists, that nerve tissue 
may exist in a diffused state in all those animals which manifest sensibility, yet 
seem to be destitute of nerres. Both opinions arise from loose conceptions of 
Psychology and Anatomy. An imagination without images, and a nerve tissue 
without definite structure, are not more acceptable than liquid ciystals. 

16—2 
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§ 250. Chap. XIII. — This final chapter argues that the 
animal body cannot be homogeneous, u e. made up of one 
element only. The sentient organs may be composed of all 
the elements except earth, for these organs all receive impres- 
sions through media (§ 238). But Touch is made sensible 
by contact with bodies, and hence its name. Other organs 
likewise perceive by contact, but it is through media— through 
something foreign to themselves — ^whereas Touch perceives 
directly. So that an animal body cannot be constituted of 
any of the other elements exclusiyely. nor can it be formed of 
earth alone ; for Touch is the medium of tangible impres- 
sions, and its organ is perceptive not only of the distinctions 
which pertain to earth, but also of hot and cold, and all other 
tangible qualities. Hence it is that we have no sensation in 
bones, hair, and analogous parts, because they are formed of 
earth ; and plants, for the same reason, being formed of earth, 
have no sensation. 

§ 251. While Touch is necessary for continued existence, 
some animals have other senses, not simply for existence, but 
for enjoyment. They have Vision, in order that living in air 
or water, in a transparent medium, they may see. They have 
Taste, that by discerning what is grateful or nauseous in food 
they may desire and obtain, or avoid it. They have Hearing, 
that others may signify something to them; and a Tongue 
that they may signify something to others. 

§ 252. If now we review the contents of the treatise just 
analysed, we shall note first how very slightly it touches on 
those faculties which are more prominently indicated by the 
modem word Soul, and how it enlarges on physiological, 
rather than psychological questions. Secondly, we shall note 
here, as in almost every one of his scientific works, the want 
of masterly and logical arrangement of subject, and the want 
of the elementary requisites of good composition. There is 
no progression, no culmination. One chapter might be trans- 
posed in the place of another, one paragraph might precede 
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its predecessor without affecting the symmetry, or rather the 
asymmetry of the work. Were this not equally observable in 
other works, we might not unreasonably lay the blame at the 
door of the earlier editors and copyists ; but such an argument 
is untenable in the presence of compositions so uniformly 
defectiye. Thirdly, we suspect, what detailed examination 
proves to be the fact,^ that the work was the great text-book 
of Psychology until modem times, the additions made by 
Aristotle's successors up to the 17th century being unimpor- 
tant. Fourthly, we shall note the profundity of many of its 
views, and their singular accordance with much that is taught 
in the best writings of our own times. 

" Fbiss: Handbuch der pMychischen Anthropologie, 1820, L, 59. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE SENSES. 

§ 258. Abistotle has written much about the senses in 
several works. The treatise De 8en»u, in the Parva NaturaUa^ 
is perhaps the best source we can consult ; and it rh&j, there- 
fore, be analysed briefly here. 

§ 254. The early philosophers sought in the four elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water, for the several bodies constituting 
the senses. As there are five senses, and only four elements 
.or. generaUj^cog^ed, . Mh ..e„ent ^.iLgmed. m^ 
that element is, Aristotle does not say ; elsewhere we learn 
it is the Ether. 

I. — Vision. 

§ 255. Every one, he says, believes Vision to be of fire ; 
the reason is that men misconceive the phenomenon of sparks 
dancing before the eyes when rubbed, especially in the dark. 
But if we cannot deny that we feel and see that which we see, 
it necessarily follows that the eye sees itself. Now, why have 
we this sensation only when the eye is rubbed ? 

The explanation offered is that smooth bodies shine natu- 
rally in the dark, though without producing light ; now the 
pupil of the eye is smooth ; and when the eye is rubbed it 
seems as if that which was one became two. The rapid 
motion makes the eye which is seen and that which sees 
appear different. The phenomenon is not producible unless 
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the eye be rubbed quickly, and in darkness (I suppose he 
means by darkness the eye being closed, otherwise the quali- 
fication is erroneous), smooth bodies shine no less than certain 
fish heads, and the ink of the cuttlefish. When the eye is 
rubbed slowly, the sensation is not such as to make us think 
that what sees and what is seen are one and the same, so that 
the eye may see itself as in a mirror. 

§ 256. This, it must be confessed, is not a fortunate 
attempt at explanation. Newton, in one of his celebrated 
queries added to the Optica, first clearly stated that the sparks 
which arise when the eye is rubbed " arise from such motions 
excited in the bottom of the eye by the pressure and motion 
of the finger, as at other times are excited there by light for 
causing vision." But it was Johannes Mulleb, stimulated 
by the Farbenlehre of Goethe, who placed beyond a doubt 
the fact that each special nerve of sense responds only in one 
special manner, no matter how various may be the stimuU, so 
that whatever excites the optic nerve excites a luminous 
sensation ; whatever excites the auditory or gustatory nerves, 
excites sonorous and sapid sensations; and the pressure 
on the skin-nerve which excites pain excites in the optic 
nerve not pain, but a luminous sensation. 

§ 257. Aristotle, knowing nothing of the properties of the 
optic nerve, could not, of course, give an explanation of the 
phenomenon. But his explanation is better than that of 
Empedocles and Plato, who held '* the eye to be of fire." 
He asks, apropos of this, '' If vision is produced when light 
passes from the eye, as firom a lantern, why can we not see in 
the darkness ? To pretend that light is extinguished by the 
darkness, on quitting the eye, is absurd." 

§ 258. He thinks Democbitus " right in asserting that the 
vision is ' of water,* but wrong in asserting it to be an image 
(appearance, c/u^aaic), for the image is produced because the 
eye is a smooth surface, and vision is not in it, but in the 
seeing faculty. The afiiBction is a refiraction, avaicXaaic yap 
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TO iraOog, But in those days the theory of images and re- 
fraction was not understood. Moreover, it is absurd not to 
have asked why the eye alone can see, and not other bodies." 

§ 259. " It is correct to say that vision is of water ; not 
because it is of water, but because it is diaphanous, and this 
quality is common to air. Water, however, retains and re- 
ceives it better than air, and that is why the pupil and the 
eye are of water. The soul is assuredly not at the surface of 
the eye, but within ; hence the eye must be translucent and 
capable of receiving light. Thus men in battle wounded near 
tbe temple, so that the optic channels (nerves, iropoi) are 
divided, have felt darkness come on as if a lamp had been 
extinguished ; for indeed the diajphanous and the pupil form a 
sort of lamp." 

§ 260. *' Thus it is evident we must assign an element to 
each sense, and say that the part of the eye which sees is of 
water, that which hears is of air, and that which smells is of 
fire. Touch is earthy. Taste is a kind of Touch. The eye 
is a part of the brain ; and the brain is the moistest and 
coldest part of the body. Touch and Taste are connected n^ith 
the heart, which is the hottest part of the body." 

§ 261. We have next an exposition of Colour. He defines 
Light " the colour of the diaphanous per accidens;** or, as he 
expresses it in the De Animd, '^ colour is a movement of the 
diaphanous," which may be interpreted into an anticipation of 
the modem undulatory theory, the diaphanous standing for 
the elastic ether, and the movement being its undulations. 

" When there is an igneous body (irupciScc ti) in the 
diaphanous, we have light; when none, we have darkness.^ 
That which we call the diaphanous does not belong exclusively 



' TELE8IO held Light to be yisible heat — lax caloris species est — which is 
tinged hj the colours of the objects through which it passes. — DeRemm NatmrOy 
1586, VIL, 292-3. This is a mnch more superficial view than that of Aristotle; 
and the same may be said of most of his deviations from the doctrines of the 
Stag! rite. 
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to water, air, and other bodies which are translucent. It is 
some common nature and force, which not existing separately 
exists in these bodies and in others,, in some more and in 
some less."* 

What that force was supposed to be I cannot discover from 
the writings now extant ; he seems to have considered it suffi- 
ciently described by its name. 

S 262. '' As all bodies have necessarily a limit, so also has 
the diaphanous, and this limit is colour, which is either the 
limit of bodies or at their limit ; and hence the Pythagoreans 
call colour ' the surface.*" 

" Colour being the limit of the diaphanous in a Umited 
body, it is possible that that which produces light in the air 
will also be in the diaphanous in limited bodies, or will not be 
there ; and thus, as in the air there may be light or darkness, 
80 in bodies there may be white and black. The white and 
black may be placed side by side, so that both may be invisible 
separately, on account of their minuteness, yet, nevertheless, 
the result of the two will be visible. But this result can be 
neither black nor white ; but as it must have some colour the 
colour will be a compound of the two. That is how different 
colours arise. Many colours are also produced by the combi- 
nation of the parts : thus three may be arranged with two, or 
four, and other combinations. Those colours which depend 
on proportional numbers are harmonious, such as purple and 
scarlet."^ 

n. — Taste and Smell. 

§ 268. '' These have great similarity, though produced in 
different organs. The nature of flavours is more evident than 

* AXXd tIq Ian KOivfi fvtnc leal ivva/uCf ^ x^*^'^ t^^^ o^' i<mv, kv tovtoiq ^ 
iori Kai toXq aXXoic trdfiamv Iwirapxth roXc fUv fiSXkov rdic ^ ijrrov, 

' For an elaborate exposition of the views held by the ancients on the sub- 
ject of coloor, see Fbantl: Ariatottles uher die Farhen^ erldutert durch eine 
Uherncht der Farbenlehre der Alien, Monich, 1849. But perhaps the most intel- 
ligible account is that given by Goethe: Geschichte der Farbenlehre. Werke, 
XXXTX. 
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that of odonrs, because our sense of smell is less keen than 
it is in other animals ; on the other hand, we haye Touch 
more sensitive than any other animal, and Taste is a kind of 
Touch. 

§ 264. '' Although water is insipid by nature, it is neces- 
sary that water should contain all flavours which escape our 
perception on account of their feebleness ; or that it should 
contain a matter which is the germ of all flavours ; or finally, 
that water having no difiierence of flavour in it, the cause is 
heat. Thus the flavour of fruit is developed by heat. All 
the flavours to be found in fruits are to be found also in the 
earth. At least the ancients thought that water varied with 
the soils through which it passed, which is evident from salt 
waters, as salt is also a kind of earth.^ Thus water filtered 
through cinders contracts a bitter taste, and so of the rest. 
We may hence see why plants have their various flayours ; for 
moisture, like everything else, is modified by its opposite, and 
dryness is the opposite of moisture. Thus moisture is 
modified by fire, for fire is by nature dry. Thus when some- 
thing sapid is dissolved in water, the water becomes sapid ; 
and in the same way nature acts upon the dry element, and 
the earthy element : it filters the moisture through the diy 
and earthy, setting it in motion by heat, and giving it all the 
necessary qualities. This modification of moisture is flavour." 

§ 265. '' As various colours arise from the combinations of 
black and white, so various flavours arise from the combina- 
tions of sweet and bitter ; and these combinations may be 
proportional or indefinite. Those which are agreeable depend 
on numerical proportion. The kinds of flavour resemble those 
of colour : both are seven in number." 

§ 266. " Odours are perceptible in air and water ; they are 
transmitted by the diaphanous which is common both to air 



* Who were these ancients ? The commentators declare that Metbodobcs 
and Anaxaoobab arc alladed to. Perhaps so; jet the opinion ma^ be foand 
veiy distinctly expressed by Hippogsates: De Aere, Locis et Aquis, 
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and water. That water alone snfBices is proved by the &ct 
that fish have the sense of smell. Odour is dry flavoor con- 
veyed by the moisture in air and water. All sapid bodies are 
odorous." 

m. — Hearing, 

§ 267. Either Aristotle forgot to include Hearing in this 
treatise, or else the chapter has been lost. But his views are 
expressed in the De Animd (11., 8), from which we may 
borrow them in a compressed form. 

§ 268. '^ Sound is both potential and actual ; for we say 
that some bodies, such as sponge, wool, &c., are without sound, 
and others, as brass, wood, hard and smooth bodies, have 
sound, because able to make sound actual by the ax^von of the 
medium between the object and the ear. Actual sound is the 
result of something in relation to something, and in some- 
thing ; for its cause is percussion. But with only one body 
there can be no percussion ; so that the sonorous object sounds 
by its relation to another. Without movement there can be 
no percussion, and sound is not produced by the percussion of 
every substance; and hollow bodies create, by reflex, many 
percussions after the first, owing to the medium within them 
having been set in motion, and being unable to escape. Sound 
is audible in air, and less distinctly in water.^ But neither 
air nor water can be the cause of sound, since there must be a 
percussion of solid bodies against each other and against the 
an:. 

§ 269. '' A vacuum is justly called the lord of hearing 
(icvpiov Tov uKoviiv), for the air appears to be a vacuum, and 
when moving continuously creates hearing. But being very 
dif9uent, it gives out no sound, unless when that which is 

* An error which obserration might haye guarded against; since verj simple 
experience shows water to be a better conductor of sound than air. The yelocit}' 
with which sound trayerses water has been calculated as four times its yelocitjr 
through air. 
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percnssed is smooth: in this case the air becomes uniform 
over its sor&ce, for the snr&ce of a smooth body is one. 
Every sonorons body sets in motion the air which is, by 
continuity, one with the organ of hearing ; and sound being 
in the air, the air without the organ sets in motion the air 
within. An animal, therefore, does not hear in every part, 
for every part does not contain air. The air itself, owing to 
its diffluence, is vnthout sound ; but when confined, its motion 
produces sound. The air within the ear is so immured as to 
be incapable of escape ; ^ and this, in order that the sense 
may perceive accurately all variations of its movement. And 
thus we are enabled to hear in water ; for the water cannot 
gain access to the congenital air, or pass through the con- 
volutions of the ear. The ear is constantly giving out sound, 
as a horn does ; for the air vrithin it is continually moving in 
some peculiar manner. Hence we speak of hearing by a 
vacuum and something resonant, because we hear by the 
part which contains the air confined vrithin it." 

IV. — Sensation in general. 

§ 270. Having passed the Senses in review, he then 
touches on certain general questions relative to sensation. 
And first of its divisibility ad infinitum. 

If bodies are infinitely divisible, are the impressions they 
make on us equally so ? This question Aristotle answers with 

' The translation in the text came spontaneously from my pen, because I was 
not aware that the language of Aristotle had puzzled the commentators. (See 
Tbendelenbubq, p. 386, for an example.) The sense is so pUiin that I cannot 
eyen now comprehend how it has been missed. Aristotle says the air in the ear 
is inmioveable or unmored, ixlvriTOc; immobilis is Busssmaker's translation, 
immoveable is Ck>LLiER'8. Tet inasmuch as the movement of this air is men- 
tioned immediately afterwards, the verbal contradiction is glaring; yet it is only 
rerbal. If we suppose that actvi/roc has reference to the air which cv role Stow 
lyKaT(iMcod6ftriTcu (is immured within the ears), the meaning is obyioos enough. 
A man is said to be immoveable from his studio or bureau without any imputa- 
tion on his power of movement; but commentators, boggling at small contra- 
dictions, and passing by great ones without remark, would point out that a man 
cannot be immoveable if he move at aU. 
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manifest superiority over Sir William Hamilton^ who, pro- 
bably from an unsuspected reminiscence, has used the yery 
same illustrations to justify his own doctrine of '^ latent con- 
sciousness.'* That our consciousness may arise out of un- 
conscious modifications is evident, according to Hamilton, in 
the fact of a minimum visible, which is the smallest surface 
that can he seen : '' It is plain that if we divide this minimum, 
visible into two parts, neither half can by itself be an object of 
vision or visual consciousness. They are, severally and apart, 
to consciousness as zero. But it is evident that each part 
must have produced in us a certain modification, real though 
unperceived, for as the perceived whole is nothing but the 
union of unperceived halves, so the perception is only the sum 
of the two modifications, each of which severally eludes our 
consciousness." '^ 

§ 271. The fallacy of this argument may be disclosed in a 
counter illustration : the stick which at a distance of three 
feet just touches us, and produces the sensation of contact, 
will no longer produce that sensation if broken in half, and 
held towards us at a distance of three feet: it will not 
afifect our consciousness at all : the two halves thus pointed 
towards us do not produce modifications in our conscious- 
ness the sum of which is perceived when the whole touches 
us. Hamilton's mistake lies in the vague conception of a 
minimum visible, which being the extreme point of visual 
consciousness, anything beyond that extreme must necessarily 
pass altogether beyond the sphere of consciousness. It 
does not become latent; for consciousness it becomes non- 
existent. The difference in degree has amounted to a differ- 
ence in kind. 

§ 272. Aristotle justly says that the sensible qualities are 
named such because they produce sensation. '' All magnitude 

^ Hamilton: Lectures on Metaphysics, 1859, L, 350. It is strange that 
neither the erudite Hamilton, nor his emdite editors, should hare mentioned 
Aristotle in this place. 
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is necessarily sensible, otherwise it would not be magnitade. 
Were it otherwise there would be bodies which had no colour, 
no weight, nor any other quality, and which consequently 
would not be perceptible to us, since it is by such qualities 
that we have perception. But the sensible is composed of 
sensible qualities, and assuredly not of mathematical defini- 
tions.® How do we form any judgment of sensible things? 
By the intellect ? But the ideas are only possible when based 
on sensations. The solution of these questions makes mani- 
fest why the kinds of colour, taste, &c., are limited, or finite. 
It is because in all things which have extremes there must 
also be intermediate points of limitation ; now contraries are 
extremes, and in all sensible impressions there are contraries, 
as white and black in colour, sweet and bitter in taste. A 
body that is continuous therefore may be infinitely divided 
into unequal parts, but its divisibility into equal parts is finite. 
That which is not continuous as a whole has its parts (species) 
finitely divisible. Since we call the sensible qualities species, 
and they are always continuous, we must distinguish between 
the actual and potential ; and hence we do not see the millionth 
part when we see the million, nor do we hear the quarter-tone 
when we hear the melody ; the interval is imperceptible and 
is lost in other sounds. It is the same with the infinitely 
little in other sensibles : they are potentially visible, but not 
actually visible when isolated.^ Thus the line of one foot is 
potentially in the line of two feet ; but exists actually only 
when alone. The infinitely small qualities are lost in sur- 
rounding bodies, as drops of perfame poured into the sea. 
This infinitely little which transcends sensation is neither 



• frav ilvat ftkyiOoc oicrftyrov dSvvarov yAp Xivxbv fiiv opdv fii^ wotrbv ^«' ii 

aXKo Tt TOiovTOv iraQog' ii<rr ov^ aioBtirbv iJXwf rccvra ydp rd aioBtird. To 
dp' aiaOrirdv Itrrcu avyiulfuvov ovk ili aiaOtiriiv, 'AXX' dvayKcuov ov ydp ^ij cc 
yi tUv fiaOfifuiTtK&v, VI., 446. 

* dwdfut ydp opardy kvipydq. ^ ov, ^av x«»pwT^* 
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sensible in itself nor by itself, for it is only sensible potentially 
in the larger quantity." 

I have preserved the Aristotelian phraseology, bnt the reader 
will find little difficulty in disengaging the meaning, and will 
perceive how this distinction of the potentially and actually 
visible agrees with and yet rises superior to HAMHiTON's idea 
of our being unconsciously modified by that which never 
reaches the consciousness, so that two zeros may make an 
unit. 

§ 278. In the concluding chapter, he enters upon the 
question whether we can have two different sensations in the 
same instant of time ; a question of some psychological 
interest. He answers it in the negative. 

§ 274. In reviewing Aristotle's opinions on the Senses, it 
is requisite to bear in mind that he was wholly without the 
anatomical and physiological, no less than the physical and 
chemical knowledge, which could have given an assured basis 
to his speculations. It is a subject which, even in our own 
day after so much laborious inquiry, is only beginning to be 
understood ; and the psychologist will have many years yet to 
wait, before science furnishes him with the data he requires. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ON MEMORY, SLEEP, DREAMS, AND LONOEVITT. 

§ 275. Among the Parva Naturalia, there are four treatises 
which must be briefly analysed here : — 

I. — Memory and RecoUeciion, 

This treatise, which Sir W. Hamilton in his Notes on 
Eeid has illustrated (obscured, some may think) with his 
usual prodigality of erudition, is held by admirers to be both 
exhaustive and profound. Let the reader judge. 

§ 276. What is memory ? what is recollection ? To 
what part of the soul do they belong ? They do not always 
accompany each other : sluggish minds have the best memo- 
ries ; the quickest minds, those which are readiest at learning, 
have the strongest recollection. 

§ 277. Memory being always of things absent, the ques- 
tion arises : How can the mind perceive that which is absent ? 
All that is actually present is the affection, iraBoq, of the 
soul. This is the explanation : the original sensation left a 
trace behind it, an impression, such as the seal leaves upon 
wax ; and it is the perception of this impression which consti- 
tutes memory. But as this is a description of perception 
itself, and as memory is something different, we must add 
thereto the idea of Time. The impressions, or we may say 
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the pictnres painted on the mind, and retained there to be 
presented again in memory, require a certain physical con- 
dition in the sensorinm, suitable to the impression. If the 
sensation be too violent, or if the mind be in a state of 
agitation, no more impression is made than would be made on 
running water ; and if the sensorium be too hard, as in old 
age, no impression is made. That is why the young and the 
old have no memory. Those also who are very yivacious, and 
those who are very slow, have little memory : the brains of 
the former are too moist, vyportpoi; the latter too hard, 
crfcXiyporcpoc ; so that in the one case an image will not remain, 
in the other the image cannot be impressed. 

§ 278. The problem is thus stated : How is it that, in 
memory, we think of the absent object, and do not think of 
the image which is really present ? But the answer given is 
purely verbal. An animal painted in a picture, he says, is 
both an animal and a copy, and while being that one and the 
same, it is nevertheless two things at once. The animal and 
the copy are not identical, and we may think of the picture 
either as an animal or as a representation. This also is true 
of the image within us ; and the idea which the mind contem- 
plates is something in itself, although it is also the image of 
something else. 

§ 279. He then passes to Becollection, which is a distinct 
faculty, according to him. It is in this place that he gives 
expression to the glimpse he had attained of the law of 
association of ideas, over which Hamilton has blown such 
emphatic trumpets. My only remark is that here, as in so 
many other cases, modem knowledge supplies the telescope 
with its lenses. Had Aristotle really conceived the law as a 
law, he would have applied it to the explanation of psycho- 
logical questions, in the way modems have applied it. The 
&ct that he did not attempt this, suffices to show how 
imperfect was his appreciation of the law. 
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n. — Sleep. 

§ 280. This is a problem which even yet is so far &om a 
solntion, that the very conditions on which sleep depends are 
under dispute. The majority of physiologists assume that 
sleep is caused by a temporary congestion of the blood-Yessels 
in the brain, the pressure of this congestion suspending the 
activity of the brain.^ Were this fact established, we should 
still have to inquire into the cause of the congestion ; but is 
it established ? Although I have myself in a fonner work 
argued as if the fiEu^t were certain, I am forced now to confess 
that further inquiry has not only shown me that there is 
absolutely no good evidence for such an opinion ; but has also 
shown me that all the phenomena may be even better explained 
on the assumption of an anaemic condition. A considerable 
withdrawal of the circulation from the brain would better 
account for the general inactivity of the brain during sleep ; 
for the partial activity of dreams ; and for the rapidity with 
which the whole activity is restored by a rush of blood, under 
any stimulus. Congestion implies relaxation of the vessels ; 
the instantaneous recovery of mental energy when a sleeper is 
awakened by the alarm of fire, or the like, would scarcely be 
compatible with such a relaxed condition. 

§ 281. Whichever view may be the correct one, we are at 
present condemned to conjecture, since we are without the 
means of verifying either hypothesis. Until some method 
shall be disclosed of accurately determining the condition of 
the cerebral circulation during sleep, we cannot know what are 
the conditions of the phenomenon. 

§ 282. Aristotle, as may be supposed, had no suspicion of 
the brain being the important agent in sleep. He asserted 
simply that Sleep and Waking are two functions of the animal 
economy, and are recognized by similar signs : when a man 



* In the very latest work on the subject this opinion is assumed aa if it were 
beyond caviL See Mauby: Le Sommeil etles Rives, Paris, 1861. 
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manifests sensibility we say he is awake ; when he manifests 
none, we say he is asleep. " Hence we conclade that it is 
the sentient principle which sleeps and wakes. Now sensi- 
bility belongs neither to the soul nor the body, bnt to the 
onion of the two. Only animals sleep, because they only are 
sensitive ; and there is no animal which always sleeps, none 
which always wakes. Since every organ becomes feitigaed after 
a certain exercise, the fatigaed eyes no longer see, the wearied 
hand no longer grasps." 

§ 283. Although he maintains deductively that every 
animal must sleep, he does not pretend that observation in 
every case warrants the conclusion. " Sleep has been ob- 
served, he says, in all terrestrial and aquatic animals ; in all 
fish and cephalopoda; and in all those which have eyes. 
Those which have hard eyes, like insects, sleep but little ; and 
hence the doubt has arisen whether they sleep at all. The 
testacea have not been directly observed ; but on this point we 
must be guided by probabilities." 

§ 284. The modem naturalist will be tempted to ask what 
kind of observations suggest that fish, cephalopoda, and insects 
ever sleep ? It is evident that they take repose ; but repose 
is not the same as sleep. Are they shut out from all percep- 
tion of external objects, as is the case in the sleep of higher 
animals ? We are completely in the dark. (§ 845.) 

§ 285. After a survey of sleep in the animal kingdom, 
Aristotle concludes the chapter with the assertion still unhesi- 
tatingly repeated in our text-books, that Nutrition is most 
active during Sleep ; and that the waste of the day is then 
repaired. I have endeavoured to show ^ that this opinion is 
not only unsupported by any plausible evidence, but is in 
flagrant contradiction with known fiEu^ts and the physiological 
inferences they suggest. Were it true, the longest sleepers 
should be the strongest animals, since their repair of waste 



' Phffnohgy of Common Life, II., 358. 

17—2 
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would be the most effectual. Were it tme, many dreadfnl 
cases of slow atrophy might be cured by opiates. Were it 
true, the sleepless maniacs, and men who sleep but little, 
would show a rapid destruction of their substance. To admit 
that muscular and nervous tissue require intervals of repose, 
is not equivalent to admitting that their nutrition is only, or 
even mainly, effected during Sleep. 

§ 286. The cause of Sleep is thus expounded by Aristotle. 
There are four causes of everything (§ 95). The final cause 
of Sleep is the health of animals ; but the aim which Nature 
has in view is not Sleep, it is Waking, since the aim of all 
animals is constituted by feeling and thinking, because these 
are the Best, and Nature always works for the Best. 

§ 287. This subjective explanation will probably satisiy 
few readers. Let us, therefore, hear his physiological 
explanation. 

When the food enters the organs allotted to its reception, 
an evaporation, avaOvfuaaig, takes place into the veins; 
there it is transformed into blood, and carried to the heart. 
That which evaporates must ascend to a certain height, and 
then descend, turning back like the tides of Euripus. Now, 
the warmth in every animal is borne upwards ; having reached 
the uppermost parts, it turns back again and descends. 
Bence Sleep chiefly comes on after a meal, for then there is 
much and thick moisture which ascends, and this standing 
still oppresses the head, and creates sleepiness; no sooner 
does it descend and in its descent drive away the warmth, 
than sleep arrives, and the animal drops off. This is proved 
by the effects of narcotics, for all these produce a heaviness of 
the head ; and those who are sleeping are in a similar con- 
dition, unable to raise their eyelids or their heads. And it is 
especially after meals that such a condition supervenes, because 
of the great evaporation from the food. 

§ 288. Moreover, Sleep follows fatigue, for fiEitigue is a dis- 
solver, avvrnriKov ; and that which is dissolved acts like ondi- 
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gested food, if it be not cold. Certain diseases produce the 
same effect, especially those which arise from excess of warmth 
and moisture, as, for example. Fever and Lethargy. 

§ 289. The reader will have noticed what a supreme dis- 
regard of everything like evidence, or even logical connection, 
is displayed in this explanation ; yet Aristotle had no suspicion 
of its wanting either. He applies it to the elucidation of 
several phenomena, as if it were an established truth. Thus 
he says, ''The reason why young children sleep much is 
because aU their food is carried upwards," and, as this latter 
position may require some proof, he adds, " the proof is seen 
in the fiEu^t that in infiEuicy the upper parts are larger compared 
with the lower parts, and because it is in the upper that the 
growth is most active.*' 

§ 290. More is made of this excess in the upper parts. 
It is the cause why infEmts, until they are about five months 
old, are unable to turn their heads round ; " it is with them as 
with drunken men — an immense quantity of moisture is 
carried upwards." 

§ 291. Nay, this also serves to explain Epilepsy. '' Sleep 
is said to be very like Epilepsy; hence this disease often 
begins in sleep, and its crises never occur in a waking state/' 
a statement which will not receive the assent of pathologists. 
Epilepsy is produced " when a quantity of moisture has 
ascended, and in its descent swells the veins, which thus com- 
press the windpipe," an explanation which wiU also be rejected 
by pathologists.' 

§ 292. We further learn that those who have large heads 
and small veins are great sleepers ; whereas those who have 
large veins sleep little ; the former because the narrowness of 
their veins prevents the descending moisture from descending 
freely, and the greatness of their heads occasions a powerful 

' It u almost nnnecessaiy to inform anj reader that Epilepsy is now known 
to be a disease of a nenrons centre. Consult SchbOdeb tan deb Kolk: Bau 
und Functumen der Medulla SpinaiU und Oblongata, 1860, and the writings of 
Bbowk Sequabd. 
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eyaporation ; whereas in the latter, who have large yeins, the 
descent is easy and rapid, unless there he some other cause of 
ohstruction. Bilious people sleep little, hecause their interior 
is always cold, and consequently there is hut small eyaporation 
going on in them ; and for a similar reason they are large 
eaters and have hard flesh, their body being ill adapted to 
absorb. The bile, being cold by nature, makes the nutritiye 
and secretive organs also cold. 

§ 293. My purpose will be greatly misunderstood if these 
absurdities are supposed to be dragged forward in triumphant 
hostility to the great name of Aristotle. Admirers have 
carefully ignored such things, and thereby deprived the 
general public of the lesson to be learned from seeing how an 
intellect so vast and so stored with various knowledge, could, 
nevertheless, allow itself to be the dupe of phrases, without 
ever raising one question as to the validity of the &cis on 
which these phrases were formed. Seriously contemplated, 
there is something pathetic in the fatal facility with which the 
human mind at all periods has accepted a phrase as a revela- 
tion, never pausing to see whether the facts truly are what they 
are assumed to be, but satisfied if the phrase seems to explain 
the difficulty. 

§ 294. Some difficulties, indeed, he attempted to remove. 
They are thus stated : — 

'* Sleep appears, from what has been said, to be an inward 
concentration of warmth, and a reaction, or counter action.^ 
Hence in the sleeper there is much movement ; hence, also, 
he becomes weaker and colder, and, on account of the cold, his 
eyelids droop. The upper and outward parts of the body 
are cold, the lower and inner parts are warm ; for example, 
the feet and viscera. But, perhaps, some may be sur- 
prised that Sleep should follow meals, that wine should be 
a narcotic, and that other heating things should produce 



* 6 ijTvoc itn-i ovvoidQ ric rov Oip/wv tltru kuI dvnmplaTanQ fvmK^. 
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Sleep. It seems incomprehensible that Sleep should be a 
growing cold, and yet warmth be the cause of Sleep. Shall 
we say that when the stomach is empty it is warm, and when 
full it is made cold by movement, in the same way that the 
passages of the head and other places are made cold when the 
evaporation is carried there ? Or shall we say that, as those 
who drink suddenly a warm liquid are seized with shivering, 
so here also the heat ascending, the cold which arises from 
concentration makes the body cold, and drives away the 
natural warmth ? The same effect may arise from a quantity 
of food being taken, which acts like wood thrown on fire. 
Thus Sleep comes on when the heavy evaporation is carried by 
warmth to the head, and, unable to ascend higher, is forced to 
descend. Hence also men lie down when the heat which kept 
them erect is withdrawn; for man alone, of all animals, 
has an erect position,^ and the - descent of the vapour on 
the heart takes away all sensibility, and afterwards imagina- 
tion."« 

§ 295. We now perceive the part assigned by Aristotle 
to the brain in the production of Sleep. Its part was that 
of a cooler of the evaporations from food. It is the coldest 
organ in the body (§ 164). " As the moisture, evaporated by 
the sun's heat, on reaching the upper air is chilled by the 
cold there, and &lls back again in rain, so does the vapour 
of food, on reaching the cold brain, become condensed, and 
faUs back again in mucus (hence the pituitary fluxion seems 
to come from the head), but that portion which is nutritive 
and not noxious descends and tempers the heat of the body.^ 
Not only is the brain cold, but the smallness of its veins 

* Compare § 391 a. 

' vffrtpov dk favrafflaVf which Bussexaker rendera " deinde vero ima- 
ginationes sabgerit," an interpretation warranted bj A.'s theoxy of dreams. 

^ This notion of flnxionfl firom the brain plays an important part in the 
history of Medicine. See Hippocrates: De Aire, Locis et Aquis; and com- 
pare it with Van Hslmont's amusing and energetic protest: Catarrhi deliror 
menta, in his Opera Omnia, 1655, p. S71. 
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preyents the yapoor from easily penetratmg; and thns, in 
Bpite of the great heat, it becomes cooled by the brain." 

§ 296. '^ When the food is entirely cooked, and the heat 
being gathered into a small space, oyercomes the cold, and 
when the thick blood has been separated from the thin, we 
awake. The blood which is in the head is thinnest, that 
which is in the lower parts is the thickest and most torbid ; 
and it is because after meals the blood is the least separated 
that Sleep lasts until the thinner blood goes upwards and the 
thicker downward. No sooner is this effected, than the 
animal, freed from the weight of food, awakes." 

§ 297. Large space has been given to this treatise on 
Sleep, because it illustrates the thoroughly vicious method 
Aristotle pursued. We may also perceive in it a great want 
of logical connection, even with its own premisses. 

HE. — Dreams. 

§ 298. This little treatise stands in favourable contrast 
to its predecessors. Herein we see how the mere fact that 
the writer is no longer called upon to expound processes 
discoverable only by laborious investigation, leaves his mind 
disengaged from the tranmiels in which it moved so clumsily, 
and allows it full play. By this it is not meant that Dreams 
are not also dependent upon physiological laws ; but that they 
are to be elucidated by psychological observation, and for this 
Aristotle was as well equipped as any modem, except that he 
had a smaller range of recorded &cts to draw from. If, 
therefore, his treatise still seems remarkable, we must attri- 
bute it either to his sagacity, which thus early detected the 
real elements of the problem, or else to the circumstance 
that being ourselves without a true solution, we are unable 
to see wherein his errors lie. 

§ 299. He begins by inquiring to what part of the soul 
dreams address themselves. It cannot be the sensible part, 
since Sleep consists in insensibility. Nor can it be the 
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nnderstanding. We hear and see in dreams, but not as when 
awake. A dream is a kind of image. Imagination has been 
defined (in the treatise De Animd) as the motion produced 
by our sensibility in act. Sensible things produce sensations, 
and the motions thus produced continue after the exciting 
cause has vanished. Thus on going into a dark place, we 
are at first unable to see because the motions produced by the 
sun have not yet subsided. If we look steadily at a coloured 
object the sensation remains when the eyes are carried to 
other objects. To this must be added the fact of hallucination. 
We are constantly liable to deceptions of the senses when in 
the tumult of passion. During fever the patient sees animals 
in the lines on the wall of his room. 

§ 300. These motions, which in the tumult of sensations 
are unperceived, because overpowered by the stronger move- 
ments, as a smaU fire is by a large fire, are perceived in the 
calmness of sleep. The inactivity of each special sense brings 
all these motions, which during the day are unperceived, 
to the origin of sensation (i. e. the sensitive centre: ecn-c 
rnv apyjiv rijc ai(jQi)friwq), and in the calnmess become 
sensible. Like the ripples and circles caused by eddies, the 
sensations have their after movements ; sometimes these 
ripples and circles are repeated in the same forms ; at others 
they are broken and distorted by the obstacles they encounter. 
Young children do not dream; nor do adults dream soon 
after meals,^ because then the movement caused by the 
ascending heat is great, and an image can then no more be 
formed than in troubled water; or if an image be formed 
it will be distorted and unlike the object. But when the 
water is calm the images are clear. 

§ 301. Thus, in Sleep, images are formed ; the after- 
motions of sensations, when the disturbance is great, are 

* Kaih?: Anthropohgie, Werke, 1838, Vll., 30, maintains that wo never sleep 
without dreaming; for, he argaes, to cease to dream would be to cease to liye. 
Tet he would hardly haye maintained that we dream during syncope. 
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either destroyed or distorted, and onr dreams are terrible, 
monstrous. It is the same with men drunk or in a fever. 
But when the separation of the blood has taken place, the 
after-motions are perceived, and then we see and hear. It is 
owing to these after-motions that we often, when awake, 
seem to see and hear sights and sounds not really existing. 

§ 302. Dreams are the images, or after-motions of sensa- 
tion. But it is not every image presenting itself during sleep 
which is to be called a dream ; for if, when asleep, we hear 
a noise, feel a touch, or perceive a light, there being actually 
present the objects which excite these sensations, we cannot 
consider these to be dreams. 

§ 808. Such is the theory of Dreams propounded by 
Aristotle. If we disengage it from the peculiar physiology 
in which it is enveloped, it will appear not unworthy a place 
beside modem theories, of which there are so many. And 
we may further remark that the theory seems to have been 
entirely his own, since he does not allude to the opinions of 
any predecessor. 

rV. — Longevity. 

§ 304. The treatise De Longitvdine et Brevitate ViUe has 
several points of interest illustrative of his physiological views. 
After noticing the varieties in the longevity of ftTn'malty he 
undertakes to explain the cause. We must assume, he says, 
that an animal is naturally moist and warm, and that Life 
depends on these conditions ; whereas old age is dry and cold, 
and so is Death, since so it manifests itself. The material 
of the body being thus compounded of moisture and warmth, 
dryness and cold, it is obvious that in growing old we dry up. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the moisture should not easily 
dry up. Hence fat bodies are preserved from decay because 
they are of air, and air acts like fire in relation to other things.' 
Now fire does not become putrid. 

The logic of this last sentence is strangely arbitrary. If 

' 6 ^ dr^p irpbs rdXXa trvp' 
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fire does not become putrid, its power of drying moisture 
is too familiar to have been overlooked. 

§ 805. Moreover the moisture must not be too small in 
quantity. Hence we see why the larger plants and animals 
live longer ; they have more moisture. But this is not the 
sole reason. There are two causes operative: the quantity 
and the quality. The moisture must not only be considerable, 
it must also be warm ; so that it may neither congeal nor dry 
up easily. This explains why man is longer lived than much 
larger animals. Those animals which have less moisture will 
be long-lived if the quality of their moisture makes up for its 
deficient quantity. There are some whose tai and warmth 
makes it difficult to become dry and cold. 

§ 306. Here the reader makes acquaintance with that 
radical moisture which played so conspicuous a part in old 
medical theories, and to which Walter Scott humourously 
alludes. The modern may, if he please, read into it an anti- 
cipation of the importance of water to the organism, of which 
it constitutes more than two-thirds by weight; and in the 
accompanying warmth, he may also detect the agent of all 
organic activity. But the ancient ideas of moisture and 
warmth were founded on very different data fi'om ours ; and few 
things would have astonished Aristotle more than hearing that 
water formed an integral Constituent of solid bone, nay, even 
of the hardest of organic substances, such as the enamel of the 
teeth; and that animal heat was mainly produced by the 
action of that very air which, he thought, cooled the body. 

§ 307. Another cause of Longevity is moderation in 
secretion; for all secretion destroys the animal, either by 
causing disease, or by its own action. The action of a secre- 
tion is adverse and destructive both of the whole organism 
and its parts. This is the reason why salacious animals 
quickly grow old ; why the mule lives longer than its parents ; 
why females live longer than males ; and why male sparrows 
are short-lived. 
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§ 308. Fatigae also shortens life. Why ? '* Becanse 
fiEitigae produces dryness, and old age is dry. Males ought 
by nature to be longer-lived than females, since they hsTe 
more warmth.^^ AnimRla live longer in warm than in cold 
climates for the same reason that the larger liye longer than 
the smaller ; and it is those which are by nature cold which 
in warm countries grow to a great size : serpents and lizards 
in warm countries become enormous. Warmth and moisture 
are the causes of growth and life. But as the moisture in 
animals becomes more fluid in cold countries it more easily 
congeals. Hence in cold countries we find animals without 
blood, or with very little; or if we find any, they are very 
small and die young. Cold takes away their power of growth. 

§ 309. " When plants and animals take no nourishment 
they perish : they then consume their own substance {<nfvriiKH 
yap airra iavra). For as a flame destroys a smaller flame by 
consuming its food, so animal warmth which is the primary 
digester destroys the substance in which it is.'* Here again a 
willing admirer may read an anticipation of modem physio- 
logy, which has no better explanation to give. 

§ 310. Plants are the longest lived of all beings because 
they are less watery and less easily congealed; they are fat 
and viscid, and therefore, although dry and earthy, they do not 
easily lose their moisture. 

§ 311. From the knowledge gained in the preceding 
chapters respecting Aristotle's physiological and psychological 
theories, we are now in a proper condition to examine the 
three great treatises on the " History of Animals," the ** Parts 
of Animals," and ^' Generation and Development," which will 
conclude our survey. 

'^ Modem investigations show that the average of life is slightlj in fiivoor of 
women; and that their temperature also is slightlj superior to that of m^i. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" THE HISTOBT OF ANIMALS," ^ 

§ 812. " I CANNOT read this work," says Cuyier, ** without 
being ravished with astonishment. Indeed it is impossible to 
conceive how a single man was able to collect and compare the 
multitude of particular facts impUed in the numerous general 
rules and aphorisms contained in this work, and of which his 
predecessors never had any idea." • 

By the time we have reached the end of the chapter it 
will probably be seen that this astonishment was very easily 
excited by the prestige of a great name, and that there is no 



* The best edition of the Hiatoria Animalium is hy Sghneideb, 4 vols., 
Leipzig, 1811. That bj J. C. Soaliobr, ToIossb, 1619, with the notes of 
Maubsacus, is of interest to scholars only. There is a Gkrman translation bj 
Strack, Frankfort, 1816, which is tolerably accnrate ; and a well-known 
Frendi translation bj Camus, Paris, 1783, witii the text, and a volmne of notes, 
which, although no longer representing the zoology of onr day, has interesting 
matter. I can find no Italian or Spanish version. The Sponi^ work of Diboo 
DE FiTNES mentioned by Buhls {Opera fl.f 269), is not a translation at all, but 
a compilation. (See note 13, chap, xvi.) 

During the revision of these pages there have appeared, Ist, a proposal for 
a new translation into English; and 2nd, the execution of such a proposal. The 
first is by the Rev. Mr. Houghton, in the Natural History Review, April, 1862, 
with the first book as a specimen, and decisive proofs of the utter untrust- 
worthiness of Tatlob's version. The execution is by Mr. Cresswell : 
Aristotle* 8 History of Animals, in ten books, 1862 (Bohn's Classical Library). 

* Cuyier: Histoire des Sciences Nat, 1841, 1., 146. Inasmuch as the works 
of A.'s predecessors have all perished, it is rather perilous to assert their abso- 
lute deficiency in rules and aphorisms. 
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impossibility at all in conceiTing how a single man achieyed 
what Aristotle actually did achieye — ^which is, howeyer, wholly 
different from what CuyiEB supposes him to haye achieyed. 

"The History of Animals,^* he continues, **is not pro- 
perly a zoology, that is to say a series of descriptions of 
yarious animals ; it is rather a sort of philosophic anatomy, 
in which the author treats of the generalities of organization 
presented by yarious animals, in which he explains their 
differences and resemblances, founded on a comparison of 
their organs, and in which he lays the bases of grand classifi- 
cations irreproachable in accuracy.*' 

§ 313. There is a difficulty, we know, in speaking of 
Aristotle without exaggeration; but the language of Cuyier 
passes all bounds permissible to sincere enthusiasm ; the 
more so because of the authority attached to his own eminent 
name. Others speak with a like exaggeration, but not with a 
like authority. I am yery fiEir from any desire to understate 
the claims of Aristotle ; but it is my purpose to control the 
reckless assertions of critics who would seyerely scrutinize 
the claims of contemporaries, while they layishly exaggerate 
the merits of the ancients.' 



'See BuFFON: Histoire Naturelky I., p. 62. Ds Blaintiixe: Histoire 
des Sciences de V Organisatum^ 1847, L Cabus : Traiii tTAnatomie Com- 
parie, Paris, 1833, Introd. Isidorb Geoffsot St. Hn.AiBR : Histove 
Ginirale des Regnes organiques^ 1854, L Burmeister : Manual of 
Entomology, by Shuckhard, 1856, p. 597. Spix : GtxkichU umd Bemr- 
theilung aUer Syateme in der Zoohgie, 1811, p. 18. Swaikson: DiMctmrte 
on the Study of Natural History , p. 6 (qaoted by Houghton), says, " Had this 
extraordinary man left us no other memorial of his talents than his researches 
in Zoology, he woold still be looked npon as one of the greatest philosophers of 
ancient Greece, even in its brightest and highest age." This may be accepted; 
bnt Macoilutrat passes from Greece to modem times when he says thtt 
Aristotle was not only acquainted with nmneroos species, " he described them 
also according to a comprehensive and luminous method, which perhaps none of 
his successors have approached ! " — Lives of Eminent Zoologists, 1834, p. 55. 
The simple fact being that he has not described a single species, nor even 
attempted it. Of the same accuracy is the assertion that he has treated com- 
parative anatomy with genius, ** and best deserves to be taken as a model The 
principal divisions which are still adopted by naturalists in the animal kingdom 
are those of Aristotle, and he proposed some which have been resumed after 
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Looked at historically, that is to say with reference to the 
works which for centuries succeeded it, the '' History of 
Animals" is a stupendous effort; but looked at absolutely, 
that is to say in relation to the Science of which it treats, 
it is an ill-digested, ill-compiled mass of details, mostly of 
small yalue, with an occasional gleam of something better. 
There is, strictly speaking, no science in it at all. There is 
not even a system which might look like science. There is 
not one good description. It is not an anatomical treatise ; 
it is not a descriptive zoology; it is not a philosophy of 
zoology; it is a collection of remarks about animals, their 
structure, resemblances, differences, and habits. As a collec- 
tion it is immense. But it is at the best only a collection of 
details, without a trace of organization ; and the details them- 
selves are rarely valuable, often inaccurate. 

§ 314. Aware of the paradoxical aspect which such a 
judgment must present to the mind of every reader unpre- 
pared by a previous acquaintance with the "History of Animals,'* 
I shall bestow some pains to justify it in the following 
analysis.* 

And first let me endeavour to correct the very misleading 
remark of Cuvier respecting the immense variety of parti- 
culars implied in its general aphorisms. Are they really 
generalized conclusions, drawn from an exhaustive survey of 
particulars ? When Aristotle asserts that no terrestrial animal 
is fixed to the ground, that all winged insects which have 
their stings at the fore part of the body are two-winged, 
whereas those which have the sting at the posterior part of 
the body are four-winged — the generalizations may imply 
either extensive observation, or rashness in drawing conclu- 

haTlng been anjostlj rejected." A similar strain of exaggeration may be read 
in SoNNBNBURO : Zooloffische^KritUche Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles Thier- 
Crtichichte, Bonn, 1857, p. 6. It is not thought enough to glorify Aristotle 
unless modems are dwarfed beside him. 

* The appearance of the English translation will enable every reader to 
control this analysis. 
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flions. CuYiEB assumes the former. He says they "snp- 
posent un examen presque amyersel de toutes les esp^ces." 
Now, from my acquamtance with Aristotle's mode of pro- 
cedure in general, and his fEusility in leaping to absolute con- 
clusions on the slenderest warrant, I am extremely donbtfdl 
on the point of his having carefrdly examined many, mnch 
less all insects before he concluded as to the relation borne 
by the stings to the number of wings ; not only is it unlike 
him to have pursued this laborious plan, but it is improbable 
from the very absoluteness with which he states the relation. 
If we reflect that the fact is wholly without illumination fix)m 
physiology, and that no rational suggestion has yet been 
offered why the diptera should not carry their offensive 
weapon behind, we shall conclude it to have been simple 
rashness in Aristotle to have done more than notice it as a 
coincidence in all the insects observed by him. 

§ 815. CuviER has instanced four generalizations to prove 
the immense acquaintance Aristotle must have had with 
particulars. I will quote four others (forty might be found), 
all taken from the first book, which exemplify plainly enough 
how easily large and carefcd induction could be dispensed 
with. 

1. The lion has no cervical vertebra, but a single bone 
in its neck. 

2. Long-lived persons have one or two lines which extend 
through the whole hand ; short-lived persons have two lines, 
and these do not extend through the whole hand. 

8. Man has, in proportion to his size, the largest and the 
moistest brain.* 

4. The forehead is large in stupid men ; small in lively 

* Neither statement is correct The relative size of the hrain is mach greater 
in birds, rodents, monkeys. The notion of a greater moisture in the human brain 
(several times repeated by him) may have arisen from one seen in a state of 
decomposition; or was perhaps purely a hypothetical assumption. Elsewhere, 
he speaks of the brain as one of the fluids (vypwv), adding that of flnids it 
is the driest or most consistent (a^x/^ijp^rarov). — De Partibus, II., 7. 
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men ; broad in men predisposed to insanity (cccrrarcicoi) ; and 
round in high-spirited men. 

§ 316. We are not justified, therefore, in assuming that 
Aristotle was acquainted with all, or most, of the particulars 
which may be implied in his generalizations ; since we see 
that he is quite ready to frame generalizations in the absence 
of anything like an inductive warrant. 

§ 317. Are we justified in interpreting some of his generali- 
zations as profound attempts at classification? This is a more 
delicate inquiry. There are probably few who do not believe 
that among his claims to eminence as a biologist, must be 
named the first outline of a scientific Classification ; and were 
this idea correct, his rank would indeed be very high, for 
Classification is one of the latest results of scientific research. 
I may say at once that it is only by bringing together certain 
general statements, and disregarding the whole context, that 
a plausible scheme can be drawn up from his works ; and so 
far from his having laid '' the eternal bases " upon which 
modems have erected their classification, it does not appear 
that he had ever attempted a special arrangement of the 
various groups of animals. 

The reader must not reproach me with inconsiderate 
antagonism. Polemical discussion is forced on me by the 
reckless and misleading assertions of respected historians 
and critics. Except Dr. Whewell and Agassiz I know 
of no one who treats this topic of Classification with any 
apparent solicitude to state the simple truth. Bhetorical 
exaggeration is supported by an arbitrary selection of phrases, 
and an omission of all the passages which contradict or 
qualify them. 

" Aristotle," says Cuvier,^ " divides animals into two 
grand classes : those which have blood, and those which have 

> To the same effect Dbllb Chiajb : latituzioni di Anatomia e JUoloffia 
con^parata, 1S32, L, p. zxxT.; and indeed almost ereiy writer who mentions the 
classification. 

18 
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no blood ; in other words, he divides, as we do, animals 
with red blood from animals with white blood.*' On tnming 
to the original, do we find any such systematio division as 
this ? By no means. We find the distinction noted, but 
it comes in quite casnally at the close of a chapter, having 
no relation to what has gone before, none to what comes 
after it. True, it is frequently referred to in subsequent 
chapters ; but only as to a general remark, a sort of popular 
distinction, useful for its brevity. It is nowhere used as a 
principle of classification, but simply as a generality. The 
succeeding chapter opens with a remark of equal generality, 
which is not less frequently referred to, namely, ** some 
animals are viviparous, some oviparous, and others vermi- 
parous. The viviparous include man, the horse, the seal, 
and all animals which have hair ; also among aquatic ^tiitthiIr 
the cetacea, such as the dolphin and cartilaginous fishes." 

The next chapter opens with another remark of the same 
kind : *' Animals have either feet or no feet ; the former 
have either two feet — as man, and no other animal, except 
the bird ; or four feet — as the lizard or dog; or many feet^ 
as the centipede, or bee." From this he passes on to the 
fins of fish, and the feathers of birds. 

§ 818. Occasional reference is made to each of these 
three distinctions ; but no one distinction is used as a prin- 
ciple of classification. The reason why no attempt vras made 
is to be read in the treatise on the ''Parts of Animals." 
He there argues at length agaimft the idea of forming a 
classification upon a '' principle of negation ; " and not only 
does he argue thus, but specially mentions this very case of 
bloodless animals as being of all others '' the most difficult, 
nay impossible." ^ 

^ TrdvTiitv ik KoktiruTarov fj dSvvarov dg rd dvcufuu I., 3, 9. Titzb read* 
dvruciifuvaf ** contraries," instead of ilg t& Avtu/ut. Bat this lection, whidi has 
no other anthority, really makes very little difference in the meaning, sioce 
nnder the general term of contraries most be included the special diatinetioD of 
animals with and without blood. 
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§ 819. Even were not his views thns explicitly stated, we 
might gather from his practice that he never thought the 
division of animals, according to their blood or no blood, 
was a principle of classification ; rather should we seek one, 
if at all, in the division of viviparous, oviparous, and vermi- 
parous; for he did not know the extent to which Nature 
overleaps such boundaries, presenting us with viviparous 
amphibia, viviparous snails, viviparous insects, viviparous 
worms, and viviparous infusoria.^ But it is evident that he 
had no idea of making generative distinctions the grounds of 
a classification. 

§ 320. Betuming to the distinction of animals into san- 
guineous and exsanguineous, we may observe that it does not 
quite represent the '' animaux k sang rouge, et a sang blanc," 
for by exsanguineous Aristotle meant without blood, and not 
blood of a different colour. He held that the lower animals, 
t. e,, reptiles and our invertebrata, had a fluid which was not 
blood, but analogous to it.^ 

* Altboagh he knew that some of the cartilaginous fishes are TiTiparous, he 
too precipitately generalized the fact. The genera Rata and ScyUium are 
oviparons: LACEPi:DE : Histoire natureUe des Poissons 1798. Aristotle ex- 
cepted the LophiuM pitcatorius; bat he erred in sappoeing it to be a carti- 
laginous fish. The viviparous osseous fishes, Blennins and Anableps, he could 
not have known ; the former being found only in the German Ocean, and the 
latter in the waters of Surinam. See Rathke : Ahhandlungen zur Bilthmgs 
und EntwickdungsguchichU des Meiuchen und der Thiere, 1858, II., Ertte 
Abhand. 

* De Pariibus, I., 5, 15. Compare lUso K5hleb : AristoUlet de MoUuaeia 
cephahpodilnu, Rigs, 1820, p. 2. Dellb Chiajb makes it a reproach that 
Aristotle ** reputo senza sangue que' viventi che ne sono a dovizia proved nti, ed 
in taluni di essi k questo rosso, di che 1o stesso gran Linneo non si awide." 
latituzioni di Anat. e fisiohgia comparatay 1832, 1., zxxviL Swamherdamx 
first pointed out that many of the earth worms had red blood; and he adds that 
the blood of the snail is a viscid reddish fiuid. — Bibd der Natur, Leipzig, 
1752, p. 54. CuYiBR himself was forced to admit the '* vers k sang rouge." 
Since then the blood of several annelids has been found to be green, pale 
yellow, and red; while that of some Tunicata and the Sipuncula is red, orange 
yellow, yellow, violet, blue. See Seaside Studies, 1st ed., 1858, p. 66; 2nd ed., 
1860, p. 70 ; and compare Rouoet : Comptes rendus de la Sociiti de Biologie, 
1859, p. 172; also in Bbowx Sequabd: Journal de la Physiologie^ 1859, 
XL, 660. 

18—2 
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§ 821. Another distinction he names is that of winged 
and wingless : the winged animals have feathers, like hirds, 
or membraneons wings, like insects, or wings of skin, like 
bats. The first and last have blood ; the second are bloodless. 

§ 322. The principal classes which have blood ennmerated 
by him are birds (not reptiles : these he held to be bloodless), 
fish, and cetacea. *' There is also another class, covered with 
a shell, vulgarly called shellfish ; and an anonymous class, the 
soft-shelled (malacostraca), which comprises crabs, carcini, 
astaci ; and another of moUusca (cephalopoda) ; and another 
of insects. The common character of the four last-named 
classes is to have no blood, and to have more than four feet 
when they have feet at all. There are no large classes besides 
these, for there are many forms which are not included under 
any common form ; but either stand alone, without difference 
between them, as Man ; or, if there are any different species 
they have not been named." 

'' All wingless quadrupeds have blood. Of these some are 
viviparous, some oviparous. Most of the oviparous have hair ; 
the oviparous have scales. • • . Not all animals which 
are viviparous have hair, since some fish bring forth their 
young alive; but all hairy animals are viviparous. In the 
class of viviparous quadrupeds there are many genera (€c<Sn), 
but anonymous ; hence we are forced to name them severally, 
as man, lion, stag, horse, dog. On the other hand, there is a 
class which is made out of animals having manes — such as 
the horse, the ass, the oreus (Mule), the ginnus (Hinny), the 
innvs (also a Mule), and the so-called hemiontLS (Half ass) of 
Syria, which is called a mule from its resemblance only, for it 
is really a distinct genus, which breeds with its own kind." 

§ 828. He expressly tells us that this sketch is only an 
outline, or foretaste ; but there is no intimation that he re- 
garded it as inaccurate ; nor is there an intimation that he 
attempted to make any other classification than what naturally 
presented itself in the obvious differences of structure^ habitSi 
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and habitat. All men had spontaneonsly grouped animals as 
fourfooted, winged, aquatic, terrestrial, oviparous, &c. ; nor 
has Aristotle attempted any more systematic grouping. In- 
deed, it is to mistake the whole course of scientific develop- 
ment to suppose that Classification can precede the labours 
which it can only succeed : its principles must be eliminated 
from the extensive research of comparative anatomy. From 
the days of Aristotle to those of LiNNisus there was no im- 
portant step taken towards such an elimination, and this was 
mainly owing to the backward state of comparative anatomy. 
For what is the aim of a classification ? It is to group 
animals in such a manner that each class and genus shall in- 
dicate the degree of complexity attained by the organism, and 
thus the external form betray the internal structure. 

§ 324. No such scheme ever entered the head of Aristotle. 
He only wished to mark out the obviously distinctive cha- 
racters by which the common eye could recognize each class 
or genus. Historians have drawn up a scheme from his 
remarks, and presented it as his classification. But, naturally 
enough, they cannot agree among themselves as to the details. 
Meyeb,^^ after mentioning the various schemes which have 
been drawn up, from Punt to Ehbenberg, points out the 
violent contradictions visible in these attempts, and that these 
writers are not agreed as to Aristotle's method, main divisions, 
and subdivisions. Nay, more : not only do these doctors 
difier respecting the nature of the disease, but there are some 
who doubt whether there is any disease at all : they are not 
unanimous as to whether Aristotle had or had not a system. 
FuBLANUS is angry at such a doubt, and cannot conceive how 
any one should fail to detect the system. Abtedi and Beau- 
MUB are equally puzzled to detect one. Buffon and Cuvieb 
see the system plainly enough. Aoassiz declares that 
'' Aristotle cannot be said to have proposed any regular 

10 Metxb : AriatoUUa Thierkunde, Berlin, 1855, p. 64. 
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classification. He speaks constantly of more or less extensive 
groups under a common appellation, evidently considering 
them as natural divisions ; but he nowhere expresses a con- 
viction that these groups may be arranged methodically so as 
to exhibit the natural affinities of animals." ^^ 

The fact of such dissidences, on a point which ought not 
to admit of two opinions, is decisive. There can be no classi- 
fication where students mistake both the leading principles 
and particular applications. Zoologists may read a classifica- 
tion in Aristotle's pages ; but they do violence to the plain 
meaning of the text ; they disregard context, and piece toge- 
ther from far and wide detached observations never meant to 
be connected with each other. Wheyhbll aptly remarks that 
the construction of a classification '' consists in the selection 
of certain parts as those which shall peculiarly determine the 
place of each species in our arrangement. It is clear, there- 
fore, that such an enumeration of differences as we have 
described, supposing it complete, contains the materials of all 
possible classifications. But we can with no more propriety 
say that the author of such an enumeration of difierences is 
the author of any classification which can be made by means 
of them, than we can say that a man who writes down the 
whole alphabet writes down the solution of a given riddle or 
the answer to a particular question.'' ^^ We may add that 
Albebtus Maonus> Oesneb, and the other followers of 
Aristotle, saw no system in their master's work ; and why 
should we ? 

§ 825. Having cleared away some of the obstructing mists 
of prejudice, we may now look at '' The History of Animals" 
with more impartiality. 



** Agabsiz : Essay on Classification, London, 1859, p. 802. Compare also 
J. C. ScALiOBR in hia commentary on the Hist. Animal., 1619, Lib. L, c tul, 
p. 58, from which it is evident that he found no system of classification in Uie 

work. 

^ Whewsll : History of the Inductive Sciences, 1857, IIL, 289. 
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The abruptness with which it opens is so contrary to the 
practice of Aristotle, that there can be no reasonable doubt of 
the original introduction having been lost or transposed* 
Patbizio thought that the whole treatise was a continuation of 
the De Partibus;^^ but this idea will not withstand close 
scrutiny; the De Partihus manifestly succeeds the " History 
of Animals" (§ 867). 

The ingenious suggestion of Titze ^^ seems at first sight 
to remove the difficulty. He thinks the first book of the 
De Partibus has been transposed from the '' History of 
Animals," to which indeed it forms a very good introduction* 
To this Franzius, in his edition of the De Partibvs, has 
given his assent. Yet on a due consideration, it seems to me 
that the difficulty is only shifted; the one work gains an in- 
troduction which the other loses. A commencement of the 
De Partibus at the second book will be not less abrupt than 
the present conunencement of the " History of Animals;" 
moreover, there is a passage distinctly referring to the '' His- 
tory of Animals " in this first book (§ 367).^* 

§ 326. Book I. opens, without a word of preamble, by a 
division of the organism into similar and dissimilar parts, 
which may be regarded as the first dawn of a conception of 
philosophic anatomy, such as Fallopia more distinctly con- 
ceived, and BiCHAT made the foundation of modern histology. 
Since Bichat, the organism has always been understood as 
composed of elementary tissues, which combine to form organs, 
and these organs combine to form systems. It is, therefore, 



*' Fatritii : Discvssionum Perip<Ueticarum tomi quatuor, B41e, 1581, I., 
c. ix., p. 118. 

*^ TiTZS : 'ApiffToriKovQ \6yoQ 6 irtpl fuvtbt^ r^C ^muc^ fidKurra /uOoSikSs, 
Prag., 1819. 

** Neither Bitteb nor Bbakdis makes any mention of Tit2b*8 proposal • 
whence we maj conclnde that they thought little of it It is, however, adopted 
hj SuNDE&ALL: Die Thierarten du Arittoteles, Stockholm, 1863 ; a yaloable 
and candid exposition of the subject, which came into my hands too late for 
more than this passing recommendation. 
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difficnit withont eqniyoqne to rise Aristotle's language ; but if 
by similar parts, j>arf«« similares^^^ we understand those which 
are general, and by dissimilar parts, those which are indi- 
vidual, his meaning will be plain. 

§ 827. '' The parts of animal bodies," is the opening 
sentence, '' are either simple, that is, admit of being divided 
into similar parts — as, for example, muscle into muscles ; ^^ or 
they are composed of dissimilar parts — such as the hand, 
which can no more be divided into several hands than the 
face into several faces. Some of these parts are also called 
limbs, those namely which, while they form wholes, are com- 
posed of many parts, such as the head, the foot, the hand, 
the arm, and the thorax. All these compound parts are 
formed of simple parts — as the hand from flesh, sinews, and 
bones." 

§ 828. In some animals all the parts are the same, in 
others they differ. In those which are of the same class, the 
parts only differ in excess or defect. But some animals do 
not agree thus. They have parts which from their resem- 
blance may be called analogous. ''Thus a bone is the 
analogue of a fish bone, a nail of a claw, a hand of a crab's 
nipper, a feather of a fish's scale, for it is plain that what the 
feather is to the bird, that is the scale to the fish." 

Here we see another germ of modem science, the thiorie 
des analoguesy which, especially since Ooethe, and Oeoffroy 
St. HiLAiBE, has given so much precision to transcendental 
anatomy, when coupled with the theory of homologies. 

§ 829. After dividing the simple parts into those which 
are moist, and those which are dry, he proceeds to enumerate 

*' Aristotle was the first to nse the term 6ftou>fU(ni, Con^wre PHiuppflox : 
SXil dvOputTrivri, p. 4. 

17 o7ov adpKtc ilQ fropKos. He did not know mnacle as we understand it ; 
yet I cannot otherwise intelligibly render the phrase. Stbagk says, <* Fleisch and 
Fleisch /a««m; " bnt this conveys the erroneous impression that A. knew the 
fibrous structure of muscles. (Cresswell is boldly literal, " flesh, into pieces 
of flesh.") 
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the various gronnds of distinction among animals. This is 
done rapidly and in outline, details being left for future 
occasions. He then proceeds to examine the constituent 
parts of animals ; and first of man, because of all animals 
man is the best known. By this he means the external parts 
of man are the most familiar ; and after a very dry and some- 
what trivial enumeration of these familiar parts, he says that 
the internal parts being unknown, we must compare them 
with the parts of animals most resembling man.^^ 

§ 830. He commences his exposition of the internal 
organs with meagre and inaccurate notices of the brain, 
lungs, heart, kidneys, liver, &c. Even Cuvier is forced to 
admit that on these topics ''his ideas have not the same 
exactitude ; '* but tries to save his character by adding, — 
'' One sees that on certain points of detail he is a better observer 
than the majority of his successors.** Now this is certainly 
untrue of Oalen, whose knowledge of anatomy was incom- 
parably more accurate than Aristotle's; nor, with the single 
exception of the questionable mention of the Eustachian tube, 
is there one point upon which Aristotle can be said to have 
observed what his successors overlooked. 

§ 331. Book n. — Having in the first book described the 
external and internal parts of man, he now proceeds to 
describe those of animals. Here, as throughout, we have to 
note the singullEur prodigality of detail which is displayed: 
almost every line contains a fact, and often a generality em- 
bracing a wide range of facts. There may be, and indeed 
there is, considerable inaccuracy in his statements, but we see 
the mighty energies of dawning Science in this gathering 
together of facts which Philosophy was but too prone to 
ignore. Had he only been half as solicitous about the quality, 

** So carelessly is Aristotle spoken of even by historians of science that we 
find Spix declaring " A. makes man the standard both for internal and external 
structure, and executes his descriptions in a masterly style." — OtKhichU und 
BeurtheUung oiler Syateme in der Zoologies p. 18. 
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as be showed himself about the quantity of bis facts, the 
work would perhaps have delighted his contemporaries less, 
but it would have been an instructor for all time. To cite a 
third of the examples of careless observation and rash 
generalization would be to inflict a needless weariness on the 
reader ; yet as the accuracy of Aristotle's observation is not 
unfrequently vaunted, a specimen or two, taken at random, 
must be given. 

§ 832. I. " The male has more teeth than the female in 
man,^^ sheep, goats, and swine. In other animals the obser- 
vation is imperfect." 

n. " Fish have no external organs of Sense, not even the 
passages of hearing and smelling." 

in. " The heart of the ox is peculiar ; for there is a kind 
of ox, though not every kind, which has a bone in its heart ; 
and in the heart of the horse there is also a bone." (§ 389.) 

lY. '' Some animals have a gall-bladder attached to the 
liver, others none. The Achainian deer seems to have one on 
its tail ; that which is called the gall-bladder in this animal 
resembles it in colour, but is not liquid, and is more like the 
spleen in structure." 

§ 333. Naturalists have been interested to find the men- 
tion of a ruminating fish in this book. Here is the passage : 
'' Fish have one^ simple stomach, but it differs in form ; in some 
it is like an intestine, as in the scaruSy and this is the only 
fish which seems to ruminate." 

The statement is repeated twice.^ We note that the fad 
is unaccompanied by any expression of surprise (compare 
§ 201), and also unaccompanied by anything like evidence. 
If true, the fact must be one difficult of observation, since 



*' It may* be supposed that a fact so eaailj verified as the normal namber of 
teeth in woman could hardly have been misstated unless on the warrant of some 
superficial evidence ; and as some women never cut their wisdom teeth — a fact 
also noticed in certain men — an example of this kind maj have fnmished 
Aristotle with his conclusion. 

» In Book VUL, c xiv., p. 676, and in De Part UL, 14. 
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fish will not exhibit their rominating propensities oat of the 
water ; and in the water^ it could hardly have been watched. 
Is it true ? ^^ 

§ 834. Book HE. continues the enumeration of the inter- 
nal organs. It casually reveals the fact that there were illus- 
trated books in those days ; since references are made to a 
diagram in which the letters a, b, c, d, indicate the parts 
spoken of in the text, just as in a modem work. 

The descriptions of veins, sinews, muscles, hair and flesh 
need not be cited here ; but the chapter on the blood is too 
interesting to be passed over. First be it noted that the 
blood is said to be, in common with the brain and spinal 
marrow, without sensation. What does this mean ? Probably 
he wishes to guard against the false conclusion that blood 
may be sensitive, because flesh is the medium of sensation, 
and blood is transformed into fat, marrow, and flesh. Or 
it may be that he is simply protesting against Plato, who 
held that opinion. 

§ 335. ^* The taste of blood in a healthy condition is sweet, 
and its colour red ; but when of inferior quality, or damaged 
by sickness, it is black." The sweetness of the blood is 
probably a metaphorical expression. The blackness was 
observed in blood drawn from the veins, and, as it was only 
drawn in cases of sickness, the coincidence stood for cause. 

§ 336. '^ Inside the body blood has a certain warmth and 
fluidity : but outside it coagulates, except in deer and animals 
resembling them. The blood of other animals coagulates, 
unless the fibres are removed : iav firj iS^aipiOwaiv ai Iv€c." 



'* Milne Edwards states it withoat misgiying in his Lemons sur la PhytUh- 
logie et CAnat., cmnpar^e, 1861, VI., 290, referring to Owen's Lectures on the 
Vertebrata, as bis authority. In a private note Prof. Owen informs me that 
the Scarua named by Aristotle has not been identified, bat that ** the carp by a 
rotatory motion of the gullet brings the vegetable food-contents of the stomach 
successively within the sphere of the action of thtf strong pharyngeal grinding 
teeth, whence the pulp is returned to the stomach fitted for passing the 
pylorus." 
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This is a remarkable passage. Althoogh the blood of deer 
is really no less coagulable than that of other qnadrapeds, there 
is some probability in a genuine obserration haying originated 
the error ; since modem physiologists sf&rm that in the blood 
of a hunted animal the fibrine disappears, or is so mudi 
lessened, as to prevent coagulation. Now, it is possible that 
Aristotle's observation was made on the blood of a hunted 
deer. 

Even more noteworthy is the mention of fibrine or fibres, 
al Iv€c, as the cause of coagulation. One might, without an 
over-anxiety to read modem discoveries into ancient texts, 
regard this as an anticipation of Malpiohi's discovery of 
fibrine being the coagulable material;'^ an anticipation also 
of the further discovery by Bobelli that this fibrine is liquid 
while in the blood-vessels, and only coagulates on exposure to 
the air;^' since it might be argued that Aristotle knew the 
fibrine to be liquid in the blood ; otherwise, when specifying 
the fluidity of the blood, he would have excepted its fibres. 
Yet such an argument would be veiy questionable. He was 
only repeating the notion shared by Plato respecting the 
existence of fibres in the blood ; and we have but to open the 
TirruBvs to see how far that notion was from the truth. Plato 
thought the fibres actually existed as fibres in the blood, and 
that by their aid its motions were effected ! 

§ 837. Aristotle seems to have made, or collected, some 
observations on the comparative rapidity of coagulation, for he 
states that the blood of oxen coagulates more rapidly than 
that of any other animal. I am not aware whether this is 
exact; but experiment has proved that the blood of oxen 
sheep and dogs coagulates faster than that of man. 

§ 888. ** Fat animals have purer blood, but in small 
quantity. Man has the purest and thinnest ; oxen and asses 



^ BIalpiqhi : De Polyp.t p. 125, in Opera Omnia, Lond., 1686. 

s> Bo&ELLi : De Motu Animaliumf Homo, 1681, II., prop, cxxxii, p. 265. 
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the thickest and blackest." These imagmary facts are suc- 
ceeded by the following a priori statement, deduced from the 
axiom that the upper must be the nobler part : — " In the 
lower parts of the body the blood becomes thicker and blacker 
than in the upper parts." Of equal value is the assertion that 
the blood of woman is thicker and blacker than that of man. 

§ 889. The book concludes with remarks on milk and its 
coagulation, from which may be cited the mention of the 
occasional appearance of milk in the male. He speaks of a 
male goat at Lemnos which yielded enough milk for cheeses to 
be made from it, and whose male descendants inherited the 
peculiarity. Nor is this the fable it was long held to be. 
BuRDACH ^* cites several well-attested cases of males yielding 
milk. Humboldt saw a man in America who suckled his 
child for five months, during the illness of his wife ; and 
Isidore Geoffboy St. HhiAIRE had for some years, in the 
Jardin des Plantes, a male goat with largely developed udders 
yielding milk. 

§ 840. Book IV. — The first seven chapters of this book 
are devoted to the anatomy of invertebrata, and are not only 
rich in details, but approach more nearly to the demands of a 
systematic treatise than any other portion of the work. The 
cephalopoda are first described, and with a minuteness which 
could only come from familiarity with their forms. That he 
gathered much of his information from fishermen is obvious : 
yet it will be remarked how singularly free his statements are 
from the absurdities which commonly distort the narratives of 
fishermen. Not only does he withhold credence from their 
marvellous stories, which is in itself remarkable, when we 
consider how credulous were his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, and how uncritical he himself often is respecting 
£Eu;ts and explanations; but in another place he distinctly 
intimates the reason of fishermen's ignorance, — " that these 



** BuBDAGH : Traiti de Pl^siologie, Farifl, 1839, IV., 382. 
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people never make direct observationB far the sake of 
knowledge." ^ 

§ 841. Every natnralist recognizes at once, by uninistake- 
able though indefinable indications, the portions of a wotk 
which are compiled without direct knowledge ; and will see in 
Aristotle's treatment of the cephalopoda traces of that personal 
knowledge which he, perhaps, first gained in the pleasant 
idleness of boyhood.^ Yet although he was donbtless familiar 
with them from his early years, as with many other forms of 
marine life in his book, there are no traces of the natonJist's 
enjoyment. It has no ont-of-doomess. We nerer fiael the 
sea-breeze blowing; we never hear the delicions ripple of 
the waves against the advancing keel ; we never hear the 
creaking whirr of the net being bawled on board* From 
anything to be gathered from this book, we might oondnde 
that the author had only toiled amidst the dust of libraries and 
museums, like the veriest professor of an inland nniyerBity.^ 

§ 842. He next describes the Crustacea, and then the 
Testacea ; in both displaying more anatomical knowledge than 
is shown in the descriptions of the vertebrata. A brief 

* oitOiic yAp cdrruv obBkv rtipu roiavrov rov yvUvtu xip€», — Dt Gtn. 
Animal,^ HI., 5, 756. His rejection of the fkbles reported bj writers such as 
Otesiab shows eren more discrimination ; for as Plint tmlj says, thoogh his 
own excessive credulity renders the phrase rather Indicrons in his moathf 
" mimm est qno prooedat Grseca crednlitas I Nnllom tarn impndens men- 
dacinm est, nt teste careat" VllL, 22. Compared with this writer, or with 
Plinj, Aristotle is a model of sober sagacity ; oon^Mired with the natanlists of 
this centnrj, he is somewhat easj in credulity. 

* K6HLER : ArUtoteles de MottuMcis cephalopodilnUf Riga, 1820, has col- 
lected all the passages in which A. speaks of the cephalopoda in his thne 
principal treatises. See a still more exhaustiye notice in the essay by Aubest: 
Die Cephalopoden den ArUtoteles in the ZeUtchrift fur WisMenschaftlkke 
Zoologie, 1862, XXL, 372. 

'^ Tet a genaine naturalist could say of it : ** It is less intended as a 
summary of his general views respecting their organization and habits, ii^»^ 
as a popular exordium calcubited to engage the attention of the reader and 
excite him to the study of Nature." — Macoillivrat: Lives of the ZoohgistSf 
1834, p. 62 ; and Sonnenburg has the courage to assert that its " natural and 
simple style " gives it a charm which is wanting to most modem works. — 
Zoohffische-^tische Bemerkungen, p. 6. 
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description of the stmctnre of Insects completes his survey. 
No classes are proposed for worms, polypes, medusse, (&c., the 
reason for which he has given elsewhere, " No groups have 
been made because there is no one form which embraces 
many forms." 

§ 848. Chap. VIII. passes to the enumeration of the 
organs of Sense, in invertebrata. I will only pause to notice 
one detail. '' With regard to sight and hearing in the 
Testacea," he says, " nothing is very clear. The solen seems 
to fly when any noise is made, and on feeling the approach of 
the iron rod which is used to capture it ; and the pecten, when 
a finger approaches, opens and shuts as if it saw." He here 
contents himself with recording the observed fSeu^ts, which seem 
to imply the existence of senses. He did not know that the 
pecten has eyes, studding its mantle like jewels ; but, what- 
ever vision the pecten may possess, it does not open and shut 
at the approach of a finger. 

§ 844. Chap. IX. is devoted to the voices of animals, 
distinguishing between Voice and Sound, and Speech, which 
is difierent from both. Voice is only produced by the pharynx ; 
therefore, no animal without lungs has a voice. The rigorous 
exactness of this distinction is seen when he comes to treat of 
the so-called voice of fishes. " Fish are mute, for they have 
no lungs, no windpipe, no pharynx. Some of them emit 
sounds and squeaks, which are hence said to have a voice. 
But some of these produce the sound by the friction of their 
gills which are spinous ; others produce the sound internally, 
near the stomach. And all have an organ of breathing (air- 
bladder?) which causes a sound when pressed and moved. 
Some cartilaginous fishes also seem to whistle, but they cannot 
properly be said to have a voice, only to utter a sowid." ^ 

* Johannes MOllek in his Archiv fur Anat. und Physiologiey 1857, 
p. 249, has giyen an elaborate sorvej of existing knowledge on the Toices of the 
fish with valuable additions of his own. DufossiS has also treated the subject 
in a Memoire addressed to the Acad^mie des Sciences^ Feb., 1858. 
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§ 345. Chap. X. treats of Sleep. In a former paragraph 
(§ 284) we drew attention to the distinction between Sleep 
and Bepose; and the remark most be repeated apropos at 
this chapter, in which the varions indications of animal sleep 
are brought together. Aristotle thinks it by no means clear 
that OTiparoos animals dream, bnt is certain that they sleep. 

§ 346. Chap. XI. enmnerates the distinctions of sex ; bat 
this subject is more fiilly treated elsewhere. 

§ 347. Book Y. commences the enmneration of the chief 
particulars concerning Generation. Chapters L to XIV. 
specify the yarions modes of congress, the breeding periods, 
and periods of pnberty. Out of the mass of details here 
collected, true, flEdse, and trivial, we shall only cite one ; and 
this not as a specimen of the rest, but as an example of the 
unreasoning credulity which propagates vulgar errors, and firom 
which, as we have seen, even Aristotle was by no means free. 
The hen-partridge, he says, is impregnated if the wind blows 
from the male ; nay, at certain periods, it is frequently enough 
for them only to hear his voice as he flies over them and they 
become impregnated by his breath. 

§ 348. Chap. XIV. suddenly quits the subject of Genera- 
tion and without any transition passes to a description of the 
structure and habits of Sponges; a defect in composition 
which might justify a suspicion of this being an interpolation, 
did not the whole work exhibit extreme laxity in the arrange- 
ment of its materials. 

§ 349. Chap. XV. to the end of the book continues the 
subject of Generation. 

§ 350. Book YI. is a continuation of the same subject, 
the first nine chapters being devoted to Birds ; the next eight 
chapters to Fish; and the remainder to viviparous uniwiftla 
with feet. As we shall hereafter have to consider his views 
on generation more in detail, we need not pause over these 
chapters, except to notice the spontaneous generation of eels 
from mud. 
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" Eels are not reproduced from sexual congress, nor are 
they oviparous. Dissection reveals neither sperm nor eggs, nor 
the generative organs. And this is the only animal possessing 
blood which does not arise from congress or from eggs. That 
this is so, however, is evident, since after rain they appear in 
ponds which have been dried up. But they are never produced 
in dry places, nor in ponds always frill : they are nourished 
by rain-water. They originate in the bowels of the earth." 

§ 851. Book YII. is only a fragment, and is devoted to 
a continuation of the subject of the two former books, but 
restricted to man. For the reason already mentioned (§ 850), 
we pass it over with the simple remark that in it may be found 
many of the notions current in medical literature up to the 
eighteenth century. 

§ 852. Book ViJLL. opens with a description, already 
quoted (§ 175-179), of the ascending complexity in the 
scale of organic life, and then passes on to a variety of details 
respecting animals. First of the different localities they 
inhabit ; then of their food ; then of their migrations ; then 
of their hybernation and their various relations to tempera- 
ture. It next treats of the diseases to which they are subject. 
Here, as may be expected, there are many absurd notions, 
some so contradicted by ordinary experience that it is difficult 
to understand how a man of his amazing sagacity could have 
given them credence. For example, mentioning the madness 
of dogs, he says that all animals bitten by rabid dogs become 
rabid, except man. Again, "horses ranging the meadows 
suffer from no disease except gout, which destroys their 
hoofs ; one sign of this disease is the appearance of a hollow 
wrinkle beneath the nose." Domesticated horses suffer from 
various diseases. The Elephant is only troubled with two 
diseases, flatulence and diarrhoda.^ Mice die if they drink 
during summer. 

» Repeated by Puny, HUt, Nat, VIIL, 10. 

19 
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§ 858. Book IX. is on the habits and instincts of animals. 
The details are frequently very interesting, and on the whole 
tolerably accurate; but they are merely collected as detaOs, 
without any attempt at systematic arrangement, so that the 
book is a quarry rather than a composition. It shows Aris- 
totle's love of facts for their own sake ; but it shows little 
of the philosophic power with which naturalists have so 
gratuitously credited him. Like most boys, and many men 
who call themselves naturalists, he was eager enough in 
collecting facts and anecdotes ; but there is no more illumi- 
nation of such fEicts by biological principles, no more 
attempt so to co-ordinate them as to evolve general principles, 
than in the labour of species-mongers who pass their lives in 
registering the spots on a butterfly's wing, the curves of a 
shell, or the markings of Diatomaceae. Spix has had the 
courage to avow this : *' Aristotle was so far from giving a 
form to his wealth of details that he was content to publish a 
chaos of observations and opinions as materials for some 
future architect. His ' History of Animals ' thus resembles 
a great market where each one may choose what he wants." ^ 
Only he must not want accuracy. 

§ 854. From the foregoing analysis the reader wiU be 
able to judge how far Cuvier's opinion is acceptable, and with 
what justification this work can be pronounced '' one of the 
greatest monuments which the genius of man has raised to 
Natural Science." ^^ That it is a marvellous work, consider- 
ing the period at which it was produced, and the multiform 
productions of its author, every one must admit. But this is 
not admitting its claim to be regarded as a great monument 
of Science. It is no more a monument than a brick-kiln 
is an architectural achievement. There are plenty of facts, 
some valuable, some trivial, many false. There is no colliga- 



^ Spix: Geschichte und Beurtheilung aller Systeme in der Zoohgie, 1811, 
p. 22. 

3^ CuviBE : Op. ciL, I., 166. 
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tion of these facts — ^none of the general principles which could 
bind them into a serviceable system, and form a work of 
science. In his day it was a great thing for an eminent 
thinker to bestow so much care upon the collection of {acts ; 
but this could only be a preparation for future science ; ^ and 
one luminous principle is worth a thousand unconnected hcts, 
for it contains within it the seeds of a thousand discoveries. 

§ 855. There is not a single principle established by 
Aristotle in this work which would lead the student to new 
discoveries, or enable him to illuminate the old. He could 
not, knowing this work by heart, class a single new animal, 
even provisionally, nor explain a single biological pheno- 
menon. And the best answer to its eulogists is History, 
which teaches that no zoological science was even begun until 
many centuries afterwards. Had Aristotle really laid the 
*' eternal bases," had he placed in the hands of men a new 
instrument of research. Zoology would have advanced as 
Astronomy advanced from Hippabchus to Ptolemy. 

§ 856. Once more let me remind the reader that these 
objections are not directed against Aristotle, but against his 
careless panegyrists. They would be preposterous if urged 
against the great thinker in the early days of science. One 
might as well insult Greek civilization by a triumphant enume- 
ration of its deficiencies, and point to its want of a post-office 
or a free press. But the language of panegyrists is as sweep- 
ing as it is exaggerated. The real historical greatness of 
Aristotle does not suffice them ; they insist on our accepting 
him as an authority. 



*"* In 80 complex a science as that which relates to living beings," sajs 
HuxLBT, *' accurate and diligent empirical obsenration, though the best of 
things as far as it goes, will not take ns very far ; and the mere accomulation 
of facts without generalization and classification is as great an error intel- 
lectually, as hygienically would be the attempt to strengthen by accumulating 
nourishment without due attention to the prima vice ; the result in each case 
being chiefly giddiness and confusion in the head." — On the CeU-Theory in the 
British and Foreign Medical Review^ Oct., 1853, p. 291. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" ON THE PARTS OF ANIMALS.*' » 

§ 357. The position of this treatise immediately after the 
one jnst analyzed is clearly indicated in Aristotle's programme 
of study. " First, we must understand the phenomena of 
animals ; then assign their causes ; and finally, speak of their 
generation." The " History of Animals " undertakes the 
first ; the De Partibus undertakes the second ; and the treatise 
to he analyzed in the next chapter undertakes the third. 

The work now hefore us has heen comparatively little 
studied. Editors have neglected it ; translators have avoided 
it ; students generally have found it uninteresting. And indeed 
it wants the ahundance of detail, and the more attractive sub- 
ject of the ** History of Animals ; " it is, moreover, veiy diffi- 
cult to understand. Yet as an attempt to explain the causes 
of biological phenomena, it deserves close attention. 

§ 358. Book I., Chap. J., opens with the question whe- 
ther " it is necessary to treat of each individual separately, or 
to treat of that which is common to them all. For there 
are many things alike in difierent animals, such as sleep, 
respiration, growth, decay, and death. Of these we can say 



> The best edition of the De Partibus is that by FRANzms, with a tnnslatian 
and excellent notes, Leipzig, 1853. I cannot find any Engliah, Italian, Spanish 
or French yersions. 
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nothing clear or certain as yet. But it is evident that by 
separate treatment the same things must frequently be re- 
peated. ... It is otherwise with those things which are 
included under one name, but which have nevertheless dif- 
ferences of kind, such as Locomotion, which may be flying, 
creeping, swimming, or walking. Hence we must first settle 
whether our inquiry is to begin with that which is common to 
the whole class, and then proceed to the particulars, or at once 
commence with each animal by itself." 

There being several causes, for exai^ple, the moving cause 
and the final cause, we must settle which of these naturally 
comes first. The final cause must evidently be treated first, 
for it is the reason, Xoyoc, and reason is the beginning of 
every product of art and nature. 

§ 859. Here follow metaphysical distinctions respecting 
necessity, form, and cause, from which the following is all 
that need here be quoted : " We must say since man is to be, 
therefore he has such and such parts, for without these he 
cannot be. Since he is such a being, he must of necessity 
have such an origin, and in such a manner : therefore this 
part and then that part is originated." 

§ 860. In his teleology will be noticed an opinion directly 
the reverse of the one now generally current. In modem 
science, final causes, long since almost banished from astronomy 
and physics, find refuge mainly in biology ; whereas Aristotle 
thought that the order and regularity of astronomical pheno- 
mena more decidedly implied the action of a final cause than 
the hregular and capricious phenomena of the organic world. 

§ 861. Without very expUcitly stating his views, Aristotle 
gives us to understand that he held a similar opinion to that 
of modems respecting Species, as real existences, or Types. 
" It is evident," he says, " that there must be something 
which we call nature, o SiJ jcal KaXovfiiv ^iaiv." The word 
^itfic, however, had to the Greek mind different suggestions 
from that which the word Nature has to uS; and resembled 
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rather the naiura naturans of Spinoza. The passage just 
given is thns elucidated : '^ For it is not any thing that issaes 
from a seed, but a particular body from each particular seed, 
and every seed from its own particular body. The seed is 
therefore the beginning and the plastic material of that which 
is formed out of it. But prior to it is the Being, of which it 
is the seed ; for the seed is the genesis, and the final cause is 
the existence."* 

§ 862. Chaps. II. and III. treat of classification, or of 
such rude attempts as were then in vogue. His criticism of 
dichotomy is obviously directed against Plato. As before 
noticed (§ 818), he considers the attempt to classify by dividing 
genera according to two characters, partly difficult and partly 
impossible. Dichotomy, he says, would scatter allied animals 
—some birds, for example, would be placed in one division, 
and others in another. The strongest objection, however, is 
that the dichotomist must erect Negation into a principle: 
*^ but there can be no distinctions under a negation ; for it is 
impossible that there should be species of nothing ; there can 
be no species of wingless or footless as of winged and footed 
animals." It is difficult to draw such distinctions even in 
animals which present species, as, for example, in the division 
of winged and wingless, since one and the same animal may 
be both, as in the case of the ant, the glow-worm, and some 
others. 

There can be little doubt that Aristotle has here pointed 
out the scientific error of all classifications founded on nega- 
tives ; and that his criticism reaches even the feuniliar division 
established by Lamarck, and now universally accepted, of 
vertebrata and invertebrata. The vertebrata form a natural 
division, characterized by an obvious peculiarity ; but to lump 
together all other animals, no matter how manifestly diflerent, 
merely on the negative character of their having no vertebral 

' ykvfetS ukv ydp rb airipfia, oveia Sk ro liXoQ. 
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column, is — except as a proyisional expedient — eminently 
nnphilosophic' 

§ 868. But although dissatisfied with the systematic 
attempts of predecessors, Aristotle does not offer one of his 
own. He follows the common method of grouping together 
all animals which have several obvious characters, rather than 
grouping them by any single character. " This is the way 
the vulgar have grouped birds and fishes.*' 

** No part of an animal arises without matter (vX?y) ; nor 
can it exist as matter alone ; since there is no animal, nor 
part of an animal which is simply body (aCtfia.) Moreoveri 
it is necessary to distinguish between what is essential, and 

what is accidental Also, we must classify according 

to opposites ; for opposites imply differences, as black and 
white, straight and crooked." 

§ 864. Chap, IV. — He here says that some surprise may 
be felt at men not having classed aquatic and winged animals 
together, since they have several characters in common. But 
there is a good reason for it. All kinds which differ only in 
degree have been united under one genus ; those which only 
resemble each other by analysis have been separated. Birds, 
for example, are distinguished among each other by some 
preponderance, one having the wings shorter, another longer ; 
but fish are distinguished from birds, because their resem- 
blance is only one of analogy : the one having scales, the 

* On the principles of classification compare Leuckabt : ijber die Morpho* 
logic und die VenoandUchaJUverhSltnuae der wirbelloseH Thiere, 1848, p. 7. 
Meckel: TraiU d*Anat. Comp., Paris, 1828, I., p. 90. Victor Cabuss 
Systeme du thieriachen Morphologies 1853. Van der Hooyen : Handbook of 
Zoology y trans, by Clark, 1856. Ds Blainyillb: De V Organisation det 
Animaux, 1832, I. Bronn: Die Klauen und Ordnungen dee Thierreichi, 
1859, I. AoASSiz : Essay on Classificationj London, 1859. VoN Baer : 
uber Entwickelungsgeschichte der Thiere. Erste Theil, 1828, p. 89, 90, and the 
whole of the 5th scholion ; also his essay in the Nova Acta Physico-Medica^ 
1826, translated bj Hdxlet in the Scientific Memoirs, Lond., 1853, 1., p. 176. 
Isidore Geoffrot St. Uxlaire : Hist. Nat. des Regnes Organiquesy 1854, I. 
It is unnecessary to name works which will spontaneoosly present themselves to 
the reader's mind. 
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other feathers. But to carry this out through all animals is 
not easy ; for many animals have the same analogies." 

We see here a dim perception of the Natural Method ; but, 
as ScHLEiDEN ^ justly remarks, it is only such a perception as 
lies in the common knowledge of all peoples, and which neces- 
sarily precedes the Artificial Method. To credit Aristotle 
with any profound insight into the superiority of the Natural 
over the Artificial Method, is to misconceive the whole coi^rse 
of historical development. He had no tolerable example of 
the Artificial Method before him. He had not even arrived at 
the conception of Class, Order, Family, Genus, and Species. 
His groups were all roughly marked out by certain obvious 
characters. 

§ 365. Chap. V. contains an earnest defence of the study 
of Biology : a defence not wholly superfluous even in our own 
days, when protests against a ^* trivial curiosity respecting flies 
and tadpoles " may occasionally be heard issuing from grave men 
too facile in contempt of what they do not understand. " Even 
in objects unattractive to the vulgar eye, Nature ofiers inex- 
pressible delights to the philosophic mind capable of studying 
her causes. For it would indeed be strange and foolish if we, 
who take delight in such objects when we see them repre- 
sented in art, should not be even more attracted by Nature 
herself. Nor must we indulge in childish repulsions ; for in 
all natural objects there Ues marvellousness ; and if any one 
despises the contemplation of inferior animals, he must 
despise himself." 

§ 366. Book II., Chap. I. — He now proceeds to explain 
what is known of the parts of animals. Referring to the 
History of Animah, in which has been explained ** out of 
what, and of how many parts they are composed," he has now 
to inquire into the causes why each part is what it is. Our 
threefold study of structure, chemical, histological, and ana- 

^ ScHLEiDEN : Grundzuge der wissenscha/tiichen Botanik^ 1S61, p. 7. 
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tomical, may be found indicated in the opening of this book. 
There are three kinds of composition, he says; the first is 
that of the elements — ^fire, earth, air, and water ; the second is 
that of similar parts — ^bones, flesh, &c. ; the third is that of 
dissimilar parts — ^face, hands, &c. This, although the order 
of our study, is not the order of nature, which indeed is the 
reverse. For that which is last formed in the animal, is the 
first in its essence or being ; just as a house does not exist for 
the sake of the bricks and mortar, but prior to them. In respect 
of Time, substance and its formation are prior to the formed 
animal ; but in respect of Beason (i.e. according to our con- 
ceptions) the essence and the form are prior. It is evident 
that the conception of house-building includes the conception 
of a house ; but the conception of' a house does not .include 
that of house-building. Thus we see that the elements are for 
the sake of the similar parts ; and the similar parts are for 
the sake of the dissimilar. 

§ 367. Some parts of the animal are functional, and 
others are setmtive. The functional parts are all composed of 
the dissimilar parts : the sensitive of the similar. 

The reason he alleges is characteristic. Sensation must 
arise in the similar parts because every sensation is of one 
kind. No philosopher has ventured to assert that the hand, 
face, or any other dissimilar part was fire, earth, air, or water ; 
but they have assigned the various sensations to air and fire. 

§ 868. " Although sensation has its seat in the similar 
parts, yet it is natural that Touch should be in a simple^ 
though not altogether simple, part ; for it has several kinds, 
such as Warmth and Gold, Dryness and Moisture; and the 
part which is sensitive to these — the flesh and its analogue in 
animals without flesh — is the most corporeal of sensitive 
structures.^ • • • As it is impossible for an animal to 



^ ffutfULTiadiaTardv iari t&v ala^tirtipluv. A statement repeated in chap. Yin., 
p. 654. 
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exist without sensation, it necessarily fonows thai all animilfi 
most have some simple parts, because it is in these that they 
have sensation ; and their fdnctions are performed by dis- 
similar parts." 

§ 869. Chap. II, is on the partes simUares. They are of 
two classes — 1. moist and fluid, such as flesh, £at, saet {ariap)9 
marrow, lymph, blood, bile, milk; 2. hard and solid, as 
vessels, sinews, bones, and cartilage. ^ 

§ 870. Distinctions arise according to the relative goodness 
of these parts ; blood, for example, being sometimes wanner, 
sometimes colder, sometimes thicker, sometimes thinner, not 
only in different animals, but also in different parts of the 
same animal. The blood in the upper parts is distinguished 
from that in the lower, on the a priori ground of the upper 
being the nobler part. ''Thick and warm blood is better 
adapted for plastic purposes; thin and cold blood better for 
sensation and thought.*^ Hence bees and other imiTnAla are 
more intelligent, ^povcfcan-spa, than many animals with red 
blood ; and of the red-blooded those are the most intelligent 
which have the thinnest and the coldest blood. The best of 
all are those which have warm, pure, and thin blood ; they 
are distinguished by fortitude, avSpila, and intelligence. 
Hence the upper and lower parts, the right and left sides, the 
male and female, manifest their differences.'* 

§ 871. In those days philosophers were fond of discussing 
relative heat and cold. He notices their discussions respect- 
ing the temperature of animals, some asserting the aquatic 
animals to be warmest, because they have to compensate, 
iiravKTovv^ by their own heat, the cold of [the medium in 



' dxavOa most obyionsly be here rendered by cartilage, thoagfa elsewhere it 
means fishbone and porcupine quills. Of course his ideas on the nature of bone 
wanted the precision now attained. 

' Whatever the modem reader may think of this hypothesis, he should know 
that it was applauded by Hartet : ExercitatioAa on Gtneratitmy 1653, p. 283, 
Exer. LIL 
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which they live; an opinion very near the trath, though 
founded on insufficient data. Aristotle remarks that these 
disputes are due to the £Eu;t that warmth is a phrase used to 
express very different meanings ; and it is necessary to settle 
first in what sense a thing can properly be called hot or cold. 
I quote his argument to show the inevitable weakness which 
arose from the absence of an objective standard, such as a 
thermometer, whereby heat could be measured with an 
accuracy impossible to any measurement by sensation. 

§ 872. He first asks whether heat is simple or multiple. 
** It is necessary to ascertain how the heat manifests itself, 
for in one sense that body will be called warmest which 
most warms another body touching it ; in another sensoi 
that which creates the most sensation when touched, especially 
if accompanied with pain. ' This, however, often seems 
erroneous, for sometimes individual disposition is the cause of 
the pain. Further, that body is hottest which is most capable 
of melting the fusible, and burning the combustible. Again^ 
when there are two sizes of the same substance, the larger is 
the warmer. We also say that the body which cools slowly, 
and warms qui(;)dy, is hotter by nature than that which is 

slowly warmed Boiling water heats more than 

flame, but flame bums the combustible, and melts the fusible, 
which water cannot do. Moreover, boiling water is warmer 
than a small fire, but water cools more, and more quickly than 
flre ; for fire never becomes cold ; water always does. Again, 
water, in relation to feeling, is warmer, indeed, than oil, but 
it cools and becomes solid more speedily. Blood is warmer to 
the touch than water and oil, but becomes solid more rapidly. 
Further, stones and iron, and such like, are slower in warming 
than water, but they bum more when warmed. Besides, 
some warm bodies have warmth of their own added to what 
they get from others ; but there is a great difference whether 
a body is warm in one way or the other, for the one may be 
accidental, as if we were to say a musician is warmer than 
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another man, because one in a fever happened to be a mnsi- 
cian. Bat of two bodies, one warm by nature, the other waim 
by accident, the former will cool more slowly, bnt the latt^ 
will often seem hotter to the feeling ; the former will bmn 
better ; for example, flame bnms more than boiling water, but 
boiling water is hotter to the toach, although its heat is acci- 
dental. Hence it is clear that we cannot easily decide which 
of two bodies is the warmer, one being warmer in this sense, 
the other in that." 

§ 373. He has repeated these statements elsewhere.* 
They curiously illustrate the nature of ancient science. They 
show the hopelessness of attempting to measure physical 
forces by subjective standards. That this is the source of 
their weakness, and not deficient sagacity, may be seen in the 
following passage from Bacon, who was equally without an 
instrument to measure heat: ^'Fire bumeth wood, making 
it first luminous, then black and brittle, and lastly, broken 
and incinerate ; scalding water doth none of these. The 
cause is — for that by fire the spirit of the body is first refined, 
and then emitted : whereof the refining or attenuation causeth 
light ; and the emission, first, the fiugility, ojid after, the dis- 
solution into ashes. Neither doth any other body enter ; but 
in water, the spirit of the body is not refined so much ; and 
besides, water entereth, which doth increase the spirit, and in 
a degree extinguish it ; therefore, we see that hot water wiU 
quench fire." ^ 

§ 374. Had the ancients possessed an instrument capable 
of measuring temperature, they would have learned, as easily 
as we learn, the immense difference between that of boiHng 
water and flame, and the various degrees of heat which 
various flames contain. Before science had explained the 
phenomenon, the fact that a finger can be passed through 



» Problemata XXIII. 

^ Bacon : Sylvia Sylvarum, VII. Works by Speddd^o and Eixis, 1857, 
H, 552. 
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flame and scarcely feel the heat, whereas through hoiling 
water it cannot pass without pain, naturally suggested that 
boiling water must be hotter than flame. The paradox 
disappears when we learn that before the skin of the finger 
can be attacked by the flame, its moisture must first be 
evaporated ; this moisture, which serves as a temporary shield, 
while the finger passes rapidly through the flame, cannot, 
of course, protect the skin in water. 

§ 375. The invention of the thermometer, or objective 
standard of heat, rendered a science of Thermotics possible ; 
but great as is its superiority over any subjective standard, 
the superiority of quantitative over qualitative knowledge 
being thereby attained, it is itself too gross for the needs of 
modem science; and the more delicate susceptibility of the 
thermo-electric pile has revealed fisicts of the highest import- 
ance which would have been as far beyond the reach of the 
thermometer as the facts revealed by the thermometer were 
beyond the reach of any appreciation by sensation. 

§ 376. Chap. III. — ^Aristotle having explained his views 
on heat, applies them to Digestion, which he held to be, as the 
Greek word implies, a kind of cooking. Heat, and heat alone, 
is the agent by which food is made fluid and metamorphosed 
into assimilable material.^^ Plants take up, by their roots, the 
food prepared for them by the earth ; the earth is their stomach, 
and its warmth cooks their food.^^ Blood is perfected food. 
The conclusion drawn from this is not, however, easy to follow. 
He says, that because it is perfect food, blood gives no sen- 
sation when touched ; in this resembling every other secretion 
and excretion. Nor is blood the same as flesh ; for flesh when 
touched gives sensation. Nor is blood directly connected with 
flesh ; nor does it form an integral part of it ; but is contained 
in the heart and veins, as in a vessel. 



^ Kal Toimav 17 irk^iQ ylvtrai Koi 1) furafioM^ Std r^c tov Bipftov iwd/uuf^, 
" ry yap yy Kcdij Iv odrry 9tpfA6TfiTt xp^^u Hairtp coiX/^ 
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§ 877. Chap. IV. is also devoted to the blood, repeatiiig 
what is said in the History of Animals respecting its fibrine 
coagulation and the dependence of intelligence on its thinness 
and parity. He adds that those animals which have wateiy 
blood are the most timorous, *' for fear makes cold." This 
is rather confused reasoning. A man under terror feels cold; 
the action of the heart being checked, the blood quits the 
surface. But how does terror afifect the blood? By con* 
gealing its water, says Aristotle. Granting the accuracy of 
this assertion, it will only explain how terror might make 
an animal cold ; it will not explain why watery blood should 
predispose the animal to terror. Out of such hypothetical 
assumptions Logic might deduce the cause of the coldness 
which follows terror ; but Logic will at any rate protest 
against putting the effect for the cause, as Aristotle does 
in this case. 

§ 378. Besides becoming cold, animals in terror are 
motionless, discharge excretions, and some of them change 
colour. It is noticeable that this is said only of the bloodless 
animals, and from a subsequent passage of this work (lY., 5,) 
it is evident that he refers to the discharge of ink and the 
change of colour in the cephalopoda. We are not, however, 
to suppose that by this he had overlooked the obvious facts 
exhibited by animals with blood ; but that he called attention 
to the less familiar facts exhibited by the cuttlefish and its 
fellows.^^ 

§ 379. Li contrast to the watery-blooded animals he places 



'^ In attribnting the change of colour in the cuttlefish to a mental emotion, 
Aristotle is more excusable than many modem naturalists who have fallen into 
the same error; e.g.y D*Orbigny : Mdlusques vivants et fossiles, 1855, p. IIS. 
In Seaside StudieSj 2nd cd., 1860, p. 100, I showed that the phenomenon wis 
not directly dependent on the mental condition of the animal, but was mani- 
fested by a strip of skin from the body of a dead animal ; which also dis- 
proves the suggestion of Delle Chiaje, that it may be connected with respira- 
tion. Descrizione e notomia degli animali invertebrati deUa SicUia Citenortf 
Naples, 1841, L, 15. 
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those whose blood contains more fibrine, and is consequently 
more earthy. These are of a more earthy character, more 
passionate, more easily angered.^' ** For anger makes warm, 
and that which is solid when warmed becomes hotter than 
that which is fluid; and as fibrine is solid and earthy, so 
anger occasions fomentations in the blood. Hence bulls and 
boars are so wrathful and easily driven wild with rage, their 
blood being exceedingly rich in fibrine." If this is somewhat 
wildly hypothetical, it is far less so than Van Helmont's 
explanation of the poisonous quality of bull-beef. ^^ 

§ 380. Chap. F. is on Fat and Suet. Both are made 
of the blood, which has not been devoted to the formation of 
flesh. '* This is evident from their shining ; for the shining 
of a fluid is the product of fire and air.^^ Hence no bloodless 
animal has fat nor suet." We must not be surprised at his 
not knowing that the bloodless animals produced £&t; the 
means of detecting it were then too imperfect. 

§ 881. Fat in certain proportion, he says, is useful, but 
in excess injurious. Why? "If. the whole body were of 
fat or suet, it would perish, because an animal is that which 
has sensation. Now flesh and its analogue are sensitive ; 



" In the words of the Spanish compiler, Dieoo de Funes t Mendo^a : 
** Los animales qae tienen la sangre fibrosa y Uena de cosas gmessas, estoe 
tienen natoraleza mas terrena, son mas animosos, j ajrados, j ansi mismo 
furibundos." — Historia General de Aves y Animales de Arietotelea traduzida de 
Latin en Romance. Yalentia, 1551, p. 280. It is the title of this work which 
misled Buhle into the supposition that Mendo9a was one of Aristotle's trans- 
lators. The book is a compilation of absardities from all ancient sources ready 
to hand; and is interesting as a specimen of Natural History in the 16Ui 
century. 

1^ ** Do you desire to be informed why the blood of a Bull is poisonous, but 
that of an Oxe, though brother to the Bull, is safe and harmlcsse? The reason 
thus : the Bull at the time of slaughter is full of secret reluctancy and yin- 
dictive murmurs, and firmly impresseth upon his own blood a character and 
potent signature of revenge. A Bull dyes with a higher flame of revenge 
above him than any other animaL" — Ternary of Paradoxes, translated by 
Charleton, 1650, p. 67. 

'^ ^lyXoT ik rb Xiirapbv a{fT&V roiv yap vypHv rb Xiirapbv Kowbv dipoe ical 
frvp6^ loTiv. 
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but, as I said before, blood is not ; consequently fat and 
Buet are not sensitive." He further notices why excess of 
&t causes sterility in females : the blood which would haye 
formed progeny being used up for fat. 

§ 382. Chap. VI. is on Marrow, also a product of 
Blood, and not as some think (alluding to Plato), a product 
of the spermatic fluid. In some animals marrow is fatty, 
in others suety. The important ganglionic mass forming 
the Spinal Chord, is considered by him, as it is by the vulgar 
of our day, to be the Spinal Marrow, bearing the same relation 
to the vertebwe that marrow bears to the hollow bones ; but 
he distinguishes it from every other marrow as being less 
fatty or suety. 

In this chapter there is nothing more to be noticed, unless 
it be one more example of rash generalization from imperfect 
observation, namely, the statement that some animals — among 
them the lion — have no marrow. 

§ 383. Chap. VII. treats of the Brain, by many then 
held to be also marrow and the origin of the spinal marrow ; 
but this appears absurd to Aristotle, *' for the Brain is the 
coldest part of the body, the Marrow is by nature warm, 
as is evident by its shining and its fat." This contrast of 
cold and warmth, is the reason why brain and spinal marrow 
are in connection, Nature being careful to compensate for 
excess in one direction by excess in another ; and the cold 
brain is therefore fitly placed in juxtaposition with the warm 
marrow. 

§ 384. '^ That the spinal marrow is warm is evident in 
many ways." He has already mentioned its shining, which 
implies the presence of fire. *^ The coldness of the brain 
appears when we touch it ; it is also the most bloodless of 
moist parts." (§ 164.) 

§ 385. Modem readers, accustomed from boyhood to hear 
the brain spoken of as the seat of sensation, will feel some 
surprise on meeting with a passage directly contravening that 
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opinion, as the following : — " It is evident from simple inspec- 
tion that the brain is in no direct connection with the sensi- 
tive parts ; still more evident in the fact that when touched it 
yields no sensation." The first clause is a deduction from 
the theory of flesh being the medium of sensation. The 
second clause indicates an important fact — ^the insensibility of 
the cerebrum — ^which in our own day has caused surprise, and 
some absurd speculation.^^ The difficulty admits of easy 
explanation. When observation proves that the brain is 
insensible to direct stimulus — ^that it may be pinched, cut, 
torn, or galvanized without producing any evidence of sensa- 
sation in the animal operated on — the conclusion is that the 
brain is not a transmitter of stimuli, as a nerve is ; the brain 
is sensitive, and only when the stimulated nerve acts upon it 
is its sensibility excited. To imagine that Sensibility could 
he excited in the brain by the same means as Neurility is 
excited in the nerve (i.e. by simple external stimulus) is to 
overlook the important distinction between nerve-action and 
ganglionic action — or, as I have proposed to name them, 
Neurility and Sensibility.^'' 

In the days of Aristotle there was no suspicion of any 
such distinction as that of exciter and excited ; and finding 
the brain insensible, when touched, he was justified in denying 
it to be the seat of sensibility. 

§ 886. But although the psychical office of the brain is 
thus denied by Aristotle, he gives it, as we have seen (§ 164) 



'* Harles: Versuch einer Getch. der Him und Nervenlehre im Alterthume, 
1801, p. 80, apparently unaware of this ^t, thinks that Aristotle invented it to 
snit his theory. Compare Cmbaltisus: Peripateticarum Qtuut, 1 571, lib. Y., 
qnaist 3 and 6 ; and his antagonist Taubellus: Alpes C<b$(b, 1650, p. 926. 
The insensibility of the cerebrum is discussed by Hallbr: Elementa PhysiO" 
logia, Lausanne, 1762, IV., 312 seq., where numerous observations and expe- 
riments are recorded. All the best modem works contain ample oyidenoe on 
the point 

*^ Reports of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 1859^ 
and Physiology of Common Life, 1860, JL, 14-24. 

20 
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a physiological office — ^ihat of moderating the exoessiye heai 
of the blood. 

** Man has the largest brain in relation to his body, and 
larger than woman ; for he has the warmest thorax, which is 
most abundantly supplied with blood. Hence> alsoy man 
alone has an erect position, because heat in gaining strength 
works an increase from the centre, according to the direction 
of its path." ^» 

§ 387. He also treats, in this chapter, of the sutures d 
the skull; and in doing so, illustrates the fanciful deduction 
and careless observation which characterize ancient science. 
** Their office, he says, is to permit the escape of Yapours from 
the brain." I know not how long this explanation found 
credit, but it was still flourishing in the time of Galen.^^ 

*' The number of sutures, he says, is greatest in man ; 
greater in man than in woman." The observation is in every 
way unfortunate. Among mammalia, the number is precisely 
the same ; in flsh and amphibia it is much greater than in 
man ; and if the skulls of old women, from their more rapid 
ossification, do occasionally present fewer apparent sutures, 
a very little circumspection would suffice to discover that 
there is really no difference in the number possessed by each 
sex. 

§ 888. Chap. VIII. treats of Flesh, the most important 
of the partes simUares. It is the seat of sensibility; the 
mark of animality, '' since we define an animal, that which 
has sensation." This is a much higher attribute than that 



*' rf y&p Tov BipfMv ^vm^ iviaxuowra nodi r^ av^fi^w itwh rw fdtnv Kori 
rijv avrijc ^popdv. This obscure passage is thus rendered bj Busskmaker: 
** Caloris enim natnra invalescens incrementam de medio agit secnndam sni 
itdneris directionem/' It may be thus paraphrased: ** The directioii of heat is 
upwards, and it will, therefore, determine growth upwards, thereby giving man 
his erect position/' Though why animals do not more graduaUy approach this 
erect position is not stated, unless it be implied in the fact that they hare too 
little warmth to be compared with man. 

*' Galen: De usu Partium, IX,, I., 688. 
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assigned by Plato, who said flesh was made in order that it 
might be a preservative against the cold of winter, and the 
heat of summer ; besides being a shield against blows. 

§ 388 a. " The primary sensibility is that of Touch, and 
its organs are the respective parts. Other sensibilities were 
not necessary ; they might have been left uncreated ; but 
Touch was necessary, for it is, if not the only corporeal sensa- 
tion, at least the most corporeal, aw/LuiTaiScc." (§ 368.) 

§ 389. All other parts, such as bones, sinews, skin, 
vessels, hair, and nails, are present only as servitors to 
sensation, e.g. bones being for the protection of the sofb 
parts. 

§ 390. Chap. X. developes this idea of the subordina- 
tion of parts to the Flesh; or as modems would say, the 
subordination of parts to the animal organism. AristoUe 
distinguishes bone from fish-bone and cartilage. He holds 
cartilage to be a mixture of the earthy substance of bone 
with sofb marrow; whereas in bones the two are separate, 
the marrow lying inside. He could not know that cartilage 
contains fat. But he might have avoided the error of 
asserting that bone and cartilage are alike in not being 
regenerated when broken or cut. Bone happens to be one of 
the most easily regenerated of tissues ; and hence the observed 
rapidity with which even large broken bones are mended, or 
removed pieces replaced. Cartilage, on the contrary, never 
regenerates, but is replaced by another structure. "When 
fractured, as sometimes happens with the rib cartilages, there 
is no reunion by cartilaginous matter, but the broken surfaces 
become connected by fibrous tissue." *® 



^ Sharpet: in Quain*9 Anatomy, 1856, L, c. vii. The physiological reasoa 
of this difference I take to be this : bones grow, and consequently are regene- 
rated from the periosteum, or enveloping membrane ; and hence by transplant- 
ing a portion of this membrane to another body, or another part, new bone will 
grow from it (see note 21 to Chap. X.) Bat cartilages do not grow ftom a 
perichondrium. 

20— a 
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§ 391. Chap. X. — " All animals hare two indispensable 
parts : those which take in food, and those which get rid of the 
waste. Plants have no excretory organs, for they take their 
food ready digested from the earth, and give in return seed 
and fruit. . • . Plants, inasmuch as they are fixed to the 
ground, do not need much variety in their organs. Bnt those 
creatures which have sensation as well as life possess a more 
varied structure, and some more varied than others, when 
Nature thinks not only of life but of good life. Such is the 
case with man. For he is the only living creature known to 
us who has a portion of the divine in him ; or, at any rate, he 
has more of it than any other creature. On this account, and 
because his external forms are best known, we must speak of 
him first: for his parts are disposed according to Nature; 
since his upper part is directed upwards to the supreme of 
aU." «i 

§ 891 a. It is curious to find men in all ages laying so 
much stress on a very unimportant peculiarity, and making 
man's supremacy to consist in a power of gazing upwards, 
which is shared by every goose that waddles across his path. 

L'homme 61^ye an front noble et regarde les denx, 

says Louis Eacine, in imitation of Ovid's well-known lines: 

Pronaqne com spectent animalia cetera temun, 
Ob homini sublime dedit, ocBlomque taeri 
Jossit. 

Galen justly ridicules this notion ; it is, he says, refuted by 
the fact that there are fish which always have their eyes 
directed towards the heavens, and that man can only direct 
his eyes upwards by bending back his head.^ As to the erect 
position, no one till Isidore Geoffroy St. TTTT.An^ Ta; thought 
of the familiar fact that many birds, such as the penguins, 



'* ebBi>Q yap xal Td ^v<nt /iSpia KaTci fvtrtv Ixu Toin^ A^^W* *aj rb rovrov 
&Via irphQ rb rov oKov ix^i dvia, 

^ Galsk: De usu Partium, m., S. 
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have the vertical attitude, and some mammals — such as the 
gerboa and kangaroo — approach it very closely.*' If the atti- 
tude of man is more perfectly erect, this is but a question of 
degree, not worth making a cardinal distinction.** Better 
than all such trifling marks of superiority is the grand charac- 
teristic expressed in Lamabtine's verse — 

L'homme est nn diea tomb^ qui se sonvient des cienx. 

§ 892. The remaining chapters of this book are not, as 
might be expected from the passage previously quoted, devoted 
to the various organs of Nutrition and Excretion, but to an 
enumeration of the various parts of the head. The style is 
rambling, one remark suggesting another without any attempt 
at order. I will specify but one : '' Man is of all animals the 
one having the greatest abundance of hair on the head ; this 
is necessary, because of the humidity of the brain and the 
sutures of the skull ; for growth must be greatest where there 
is most warmth and humidity."^ One cannot but remark 
the want of logic in this facile physiology, which, after 
assuming that warmth and moisture determine excess, makes 

^ St. Hilaire: Histoiredei Regnes Organiques, 1856, IL, 191. 

** Lord MoNBODDO maintained that the erect position }8 acquired, like 
speech, and acquired with difficulty. Origin and Progreaa of Language, 2nd 
edit., L, 186. In hb Ancient Metaphysics, 1779, III., 74, he adds this corro- 
borative storj, which he professes to have received from a Swedish gentleman, 
a pupil of Linnnus, who told the story in his class: " There was a human 
creature caught in the woods of Saxony, in the time of Frederick Augustus of 
Poland. He was running wild upon all fours with the bears, and like them fed 
chiefly upon honey. The greatest difficulty in taming him was to make him 
walk upright; for which they hung weights to his shoulders to counteract that 
propensity which he had to fall prone. After he was civilized, had learned to 
speak, and had lived several years with men, he still retained his bearish love 
for honey, and inclination to rob the bees." Monboddo adds that he *' holds it 
to be a vulgar error that walking upright is an essential quality of human 
nature ;'* and this opinion is also maintained by Moscati: DelU corporee dif 
fereme etsenziali che passono /ra la struttura de* bruti e la umana, Milan, 1770, 
cited by Isidore St. Hilaire. 

* Compare Gxlkjh: De usu Partium, XI., 14. This old notion of the brain 
nourishing the hair is not yet quite extinct among the vulgar. I was told of a 
country haircutter, whose theory was that *' The brain, sir, percolates through 
the skull, and nourishes the roots of the 'airs : that's what it's for, sir." 
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no attempt to show why the excess should be that of hair 
rather than anything else. 

§ 393: Book m., Chaps. J., J/., and 777., continue the 
enumeration of the parts of the head and neck, namely, 
teeth, mouth, horns, oesophagus, and trachea. The larynx is 
confounded with the pharynx ; the trachea he calls ofrrnpla^ 
windpipe, and is described as going to the lungs and the 
heart. 

§ 394. Chap. IV. describes the viscera, <nr\ayj^ya, which 
were parts tolerably familiar through the practice of auguiy. 
The bloodless animals are said to have none ; but this is no 
doubt to be understood in the same sense as when they are 
said to have no blood. At any rate, he describes the ana- 
logues of heart and liver in the Cephalopoda. He objects to 
the statement of Democritus, that the viscera are present but 
invisible on account of their smallness ; for, he justly adds, 
the viscera are quite visible in the embryo of the vertebrate 
animals. He says the heart of the chick is visible on the 
third day, as a mere point ; which indicates an amount of 
embryological investigation such as few modems would antici- 
pate. In the little treatise De Juventute (HI., 468), he also 
mentions that the heart is the first organ developed : " This is 
certain from the facts observed by ourselves in the develop- 
ment of animals."^ Modem research has discovered that the 
heart is not the first organ to make its appearance : the priority 
is claimed by the nervous axis. The heart appears later even 
than many bloodvessels.*^ 

§ 395. The viscera are formed out of the blood, and there- 



* Compare also De Gen. AnimaLf BL, 1, 734. 

' MALPiGin: De formatione pulH in ovo, p. 5 (OperOf 1686), doabts whidi 
is the first to appear, heart or vessels. C. F. Wolff, in bis masteriy TTuorie 
der Generation^ 1764, p. 168, first rightly observed the order of genesis. Sett 
K6LLIKER: Entwiekeltmgsgeschichte des Menschen und der hdheren Th'ere, 1861, 
pp. 83, 87, 88, 90, for the latest views. The heart is first a solid string of oelb; 
then a cylinder ; then this becomes twisted into the form of an S; and then the 
cavities are formed. 
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fore are only found in sangoineons animals, which necessarily 
have a heart ; for it is clear that, having blood, which is a 
fluid, they must have a vessel to contain it, and hence also 
Nature has created veins ; and for these veins the origin must 
necessarily be one, since one, whenever possible, is better than 
many. The heart is the origin of the veins : this is seen in 
the fact that they spring from it, and do not go through it ; 
also they resemble it in structure. The heart has the chief 
position, namely, that of the centre, but more upwards than 
downwards, and rather in front than behind : for Nature is 
accustomed to seat the noblest in the noblest place, unless any 
stronger reason prevails : ov ^ri rt KwXvei ficXov." 

§ 395 a. He says, " those who assert that the origin of 
the veins is in the head do not rightly consider the case." 
Why ? Because Anatomy says otherwise ? No such objection 
occurs to him. He prefers the logical objection that '' they 
thus make the origin manifold and separate, and moreover in a 
cold place, whereas the heart region is warm." Thus could 
even so earnest an advocate of the inductive method allow him- 
self to arrange the facts of nature deductively. 

§ 896. '' It is manifest that the emotions of pleasure and 
pain, and all other feelings, have their origin in the heart and 
return to it. And there is logical ground for this : for the 
origin must be one, when possible. And of all places the 
centre is that which is most natural (cv^vecrraroc), for the 
centre is one, and is related to all in an equal or nearly equal 
manner. Further, it is clear that neither the blood nor the 
bloodless parts can have feeling, therefore that which first has 
blood, as in a vessel, must necessarily be the origin. This," 
he characteristically adds, '' not only appears evident, accord* 
ing to our ideas, but also according to sense; for in the 
embryo the heart appears in motion before all other parts, as 
if it were a living animal, and as if it were the beginning of 
all animals which have blood." 

Here he strangely couples together metaphysics and em- 
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bryology. Although it is not quite correct to make the heart 
the origin or starting-point of animal development — although 
the early stages of development are not dependent on the 
blood, whichy indeed, is somewhat late in making its appear- 
ance — although the heart begins to pulsate even before the 
blood appears — still the notion of the heart as the punctum 
saXiens is strictly scientific, warranted by what was then good 
evidence. It is, however, a notion awkwardly yoked with that 
of the heart being the origin of sensation because it is one^ 
because it is the origin of the animal, and because the animal 
is animal only in virtue of sensation. 

§ 897. '' The Liver is also found in all sanguineous 
animals, yet no one can suppose it to be the origin of the 
body, or of the blood." The reason is noticeable. "For 
its position is by no means one worthy of an origin." ^ And 
as if this were not enough, he adds : " It has also an equipoise 
in the spleen in all the most perfect animals." 

§ 898. The heart lies in the centre, and in front, not only 
because these are the noblest positions, but also because the 
breast is least protected by flesh against cold, and the warmth 
of the heart keeps it warm. In other animals the heart 
occupies the exact centre ; but in man it leans a little towards 
the left side to compensate the greater coolness of that side : 
" for of all living creatures man has the coldest left side." 
This amazing statement, obviously one of his teleological 
fancies to account for the inclination of the heart, illustrates 
the deductive method of dealing with facts ; he never could 
have instituted the most casual inquiry into the comparative 
temperature of the left side, but assumed the fact needed by 
his theory. A little further on he says, that the right cavity 
of the heart has warmer blood than the left cavity; this is 
correct ; *^ but he is right by accident : he had no better reason 

^ iccirai y<2p ovdafiw^ ffpi>C dpxotidij Oiffiv, 

®See Claude Bebnasd: Lemons aur Us proprUtis Physiol, des Liquides 
de POrganisme, 1859, L, 56. Davt thought that he had proTod the left 
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for the statement than his metaphysical notion of the right 
side being nobler, therefore warmer, than the left. 

§ 399. Another example of rash theorizing from veiy 
imperfect observation meets us here. It is a fact that nor- 
mally in turtles, and exceptionally in elephants, horses, and 
oxen, there is an ossification of the septum of the heart. 
Aristotle saw, or heard of, one of these *' bones " in the hearts 
of a horse and an ox, and forthwith generalized the observa- 
tion thus : '* The heart is destitute of bones except in horses 
and in a species of ox; these, however, in consequence of 
their size, have something bony as a support, just as we find 
throughout the whole body." His Spanish follower Funes y 
Mendoqa improves on this by saying that the bone acts like 
a stick to support the weight of the heart, which is very 
great.^ 

§ 899 a. ^* The difference in size and consistence of the 
heart determines differences in character. The unfeeling have 
hard hearts ; the sympathetic have soft hearts. Animals with 
large hearts are timorous ; with small hearts courageous." 

^' Of all parts the heart least withstands disease." The 
reason alleged is that if the heart, which is the origin of the 
body, be diseased, there is no other part from which help can 



Tentricle to be warmer than the right: Resettrches Physiol, and Anatomical, 
1839, 1., 149. But there was a source of fallacy in his experiments which he 
completely overlooked, namely, that the left ventricle having much thicker 
walls than the right, cools less rapidly when the chest is opened to admit the 
thermometer. 

^ ** Tiene mny gran cora9on, tanto que dice Aristoteles que tiene un huesso 
en el, que le serve como de bacnlo para sustentarle per la grandezaut que tiene." 
— Diego Funks t Mendooa: Historia general de Aves y Animates de Ari»» 
toteles traduzida de Latin en Romance^ Yidentia, 1521, p. 330. Galen states 
the normal existence of the bone as a fact, and agrees with Aristotle as to the 
cause, though he adds, ** it is more correct to say that Nature has everywhere 
attached the ends of ligaments to a cartilage or to a cartilaginous bone; and she 
could not, therefore, neglect the ligaments of the heart nor the tissue of the 
arteries." — De vsu Partium, VI., 20. Plint, of course, repeats the statement 
without misgiving. I believe Vesalius first accurately explained the excep- 
tional fact, as owing simply to an induration of the septa, and not to the presence 
of a true bone. — Opera Omnia, ed. Bobrhaays and Albinus, 1725, p. 512, 
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come. By way of guarantee for this a 'priori view, he notices 
that in animals which had been sacrificed no diseased hearts 
had been observed, whereas all other viscera had been found 
diseased. 

§ 399 6. Chap. V. passes to the veins and arteries, which 
are, of course, not properly discriminated. The course of the 
bloodvessels through the body is aptly compared with the 
irrigation of a garden. " Since every part of the body is made 
from the blood, it is necessary that blood should be conveyed 
to every part " (which, however, is not the case). " The veins 
pass from larger to smaller, till they become too small for the 
passage of the blood ; through these therefore the blood can 
find no egress, but only the excretion of moisture which we 
call sweat, ISptora; and this especially when the body is 
warmed and the veins open wider." (See § 155.) 

§ 399 c. Chap. VI. treats of the Lungs, which are given to 
all terrestrial animals to cool their bodies. It is necessary 
these bodies should be cooled, because they are warm, and 
warmth demands an equipoise. Animals with blood require 
that this cooling process should be efiiBcted from without, 
because they are so warm ; whereas animals without blood 
are enabled to cool themselves by their natural breath or 
spirit, Tw (Tv/A(pifT(fi wvivfiarij — whatever that may be. 

It is an error, he says, to suppose the lungs cause the 
beating of the heart; "for man, alone, presents this pheno- 
menon of heart-beating, because he, alone, is moved by hope 
and expectation of what is coming." One would fancy, from 
this passage, that Aristotle had never held a bird in his hand. 
" Moreover," he adds, " it is in man the farthest removed 
from, and lies higher than the lungs, so that they can in no 
way cause the beating." 

§ 399 d. Chap. VII. is on the single and double organs. 
BiCHAT tried to establish a generalization which has been 
much admired, namely, that all the organs of Animal life are 
double and s;yinmetrical, while all the organs of Vegetal 
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life are single and asymmetrical.'^ Unliappily the facts do 
not fit. In the commencement almost every organ is double 
and symmetrical ; and only in the later stages of development 
do the differences appear.** Even in the matured organism 
we find many striking exceptions to Bichat's generalization. 
Thus the parotid, sublingual, and mammaiy glands, the 
lungs, the kidneys, ovaries and testes, are all v^etal organs, 
and all generally double.** And if the heart and uterus are 
classed as single organs, then must the brain and spinal cord 
be classed thus. While in birds the liver is double and 
symmetrical. 

§ 399 e. Bichat's' generalization is in the spirit of Aris- 
totle, yet Aristotle avoided it. He merely noticed that some 
of the viscera are single, others double. Among the single 
organs he names the heart and the lungs, though it is far 
from clear how he came to consider the lungs single, since the 
reason of any organ being double is because the body has two 
halves, each requiring its own organ, and hence the brain has 

•* BiCHAT: Recherches sur la Vie et la Mort. 

^** JjQ f)dt primitif de tous les organismes est lenr daalit^. Tons sans 
exception (?) sont doubles k leor apparition, tous sont pairs: on trouve i 
droite da jeune embryon la repetition exactement de ce qai est k gauche ; les 
organismes impairs qui vicnt plus tard sur la ligne mediane forme des arcs 
boutants ou des clefs de la voiite, ne deviennent tols que par la fusion de la 
dualitc primitive qui les constituait dka leur debut" — Se&res: Pricis d*Anat 
tranacendante, 1842, p. 238. This statement is somewhat too absolute. The 
intestine is at no period double, and the heart is single from the first. See 
Note 27. 

^ Not always, nor in all animals. The lung is single in many serpents, and 
the ovary is single in almost all birds. Both ovaries are present, it is true, in 
the embryo bird, but very soon after its exit from the egg the right ovary finally 
disappears. The date varies. MCller says that ou the ninth day of hatch- 
ing the diminution begins in all but birds of prey; in these latter the diminution 
is not visible until about the end of the hatching. — BUdungsgesckichU der 
Ctenitalien, 1830, p. 30. Yet I once found the right ovary not quite disappeared 
in a chick just ready to escape finom the shell. In the viviparous Blenny 
Rathke says there is but one ovary. The same is true of the Perch; and I 
believe of some other fishes. On the imperfect sjmmetTy in animal organs, see 
Meckel: uher die seitliche Aaymmetrie im thierischen Kdrper in his Anat Phy" 
siologische Beobachtungen^ Halle, 1822. Compare also his Traiti d*AmiL 
Compart, Paris, 1828, 1., 20. 
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a tendency (jSovXercu) to become donble ; and the heart has its 
two chambers. The Liver and Spleen pnzzle him, but he is 
disposed to regard them as balancing each other. 

§ 899/. Chaps. VIII. and IX. treat of the gall-bladder 
and kidneys. As in the other chapters, there is abundance of 
detail, tme, fi&lse, and fGmcifol; but nothing needful to be 
extracted here. 

§ 899 g. Chap. X. is on the diaphragm. It divides the 
heart and lungs from the stomach in order that the heat of 
the sensitive soul may be protected, and not easily endangered 
by the exhalations from the food, and by adventitious warmth. 
Nature has thus separated the Upper from the Under, for the 
Upper is the end and the best ; the Under is created for it. 
That the diaphragm acts as a protection against the warmth 
is evident, for when it attracts the warm secretions, thought 
and feeling are immediately confused ; and hence it is called 
phreneSj as if it participated in thinking. But it has really 
no part in thinking, yet, being near the organs which are 
active in thinking, it certainly operates a change in 
consciousness. 

§ 399 h. Although Aristotle here departs from the idea of 
the phren as the seat of the mind,'^ he makes the diaphragm 
play its part in consciousness : " and when warmed it quickly 
makes itself felt, as we see in laughter, for those who are 
tickled laugh quickly because the movement quickly reaches 
this place." Man is the only animal that is ticklish, because 
of the fineness of his skin, and because he is the only animal 
that laughs, '' and tickling is laughter from a motion of this 
kind of the parts about the armpit ** ^ — a physiological expla- 
nation rather puzzUng to understand. 

The remainder of this Book is occupied with notices of 



** The yarioos opinions formerlj held respecting the diaphragm are cited bj 
Hallkb: Opuscula Anatomicaj 1751, p. 19. 

^ b Ik ytip yaXifffib^ ysXw^ Iffri did KivriaiiaQ rotavrnQ rov /lopiov rov wtpi 
rjjv iioTxaKriv. 
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different forms of viscera, and a minute account of the 
intestines. 

§ 899 i. Book IV., Chap. 7., opens with remarks on the 
viscera of the Apoda. When he says that none of these, 
except the tortoise, possess a bladder, he is wrong anatomi- 
cally ; but he is wrong Aristotelically when he assigns the 
reason, namely that these animals drinking little because they 
are without blood, their moisure is converted into scales, as 
that of birds is into feathers. 

§ 899 k. He separates the vipers from other serpents on the 
ground of their being viviparous, ** or rather," he says, " they 
are at first ovo-viviparous, yoToifjJ<Tain-a." Had he known 
that all the viviparous snakes are poisonous, and the oviparous 
harmless, it is probable that he would have suggested some 
strange metaphysical cause for it. 

§ 400. Chap. II. treats of bile and the gall-bladder. As 
we see in our word " choleric," the bile was thought formerly 
to be intimately connected with anger and other emotions. 
Brutus tells Cassius that he must '' digest the choler of his 
spleen," as if tJuit were the final clearance of bad tempers. 
Aristotle will not admit that the bile has anything whatever to 
do with feeling, for he remarks some animals have no gall- 
bladder — such are the horse, the ass, the mule, the deer, the 
camel, and the seal. Because the word used by him, xoXfj 
means both bile and gall-bladder, it is difficult to correctly 
seize his meaning ; however, except the seal, all the animals 
named by him are without a gall-bladder, though not, of 
course, without bile. He adds this strange assertion : — " In 
the same species some appear to have the gall-bladder, and 
others not to have it, as the mice. To this class also belongs 
man. Some men have manifestly a gall-bladder attached to 
the liver, others not." Does not this look very like the sort 
of information he might have derived from the embalmers? 
It is difficult to suppose that any anatomist could have been 
80 careless. 
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§ 401. After disputing the opinion expressed by Anaxa- 
GORAS, that bile is the cause of acute diseases, he adds that 
the bile is an excretion, and serves no end. '' It is tme that 
nature sometimes uses excretions to some good end, but we 
must not on that account seek a final cause in all things, but, 
inasmuch as certain things have certain properties, there will 
necessarily follow from these many efiects." ^ This import- 
ant passage should be a set-o£f against the many formal 
declarations of teleology to be met with in his writings. It 
shows that he had a glimmering of the philosophic conception, 
and that, like the modem advocates of teleology, he was only 
disposed to employ final causes where proximate causes were 
hidden from him. 

§ 402. Chaps. III., IF., and V. — ^After describing the 
omentum and mesentery he passes on to the viscera of 
molluscs and insects, or to such analogues as may be found 
in them, for these animals not having blood cannot have the 
viscera which are formed from blood. They have no vessels, 
no bladder, no breathing organs. But it is necessary that 
they should have the analogue of a heart, " for the sensitive 
part of the soul, and the cause of life, has in all ftniTnftk 
a definite seat." This seat must be the centre. 

Among the noticeable details of this chapter is the classi- 
fication of sea-anemones and ascidians as intermediate between 
plants and animals. 

§403. Chaps. VI. and VII.— Re then treats of the 
external forms of molluscs and insects; and says that the 
former are inactive, which is the reason why they have not 
many limbs. It is doubtful whether he really meant to put 
the effect for the cause in this way, since the continuation 
of the passage, though confused, seems to indicate the contrary. 
" The more limbs an animal has, the more active it must be, 



^ oi ftkv dia TOVTO Sii ^i/rctv vdvra tvaca Hvo^ dXXA nviav Zvrwy TOiovntv 
Irepa il dvdyKtiQ trvfipaivti dia rtivTa xoAXd. 
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because of their functions ; for more organs are required by 
those which have more functions." 

§ 404. In the many discussions raised respecting the uni- 
formity of composition in the animal organization, much stress 
has been laid on the fact that in the invertebrata the relative 
position of the nervous system is the reverse of that in the 
vertebrata. The dorsal surface of the one corresponds with 
the ventral surfiwe of the other. Cuvieb and his followers 
point to this as a proof that the plan is not uniform. 
Geoffrot St. HujAIRE and his followers declare that it only 
proves the mollusc to be a vertebrate animal reversed. Aris- 
totle sees in it only an adaptation to modes of life ; all testa- 
ceous animals have the head downwards, like plants. " The 
reason is because they take the food from below, as plants 
do with their roots. They have, therefore, the peculiarity 
that with them the Upper is Under." 

§ 405. Chap. X. — After describing the organs of the 
Crustacea (in Chap. VIII.), and of the Cephalopoda (in 
Chap. IX.), he returns to the viviparous sanguineous 
animals. 

Man is discriminated from aU other mammals by the 
possession of hands and arms. Not that monkeys are here 
overlooked ; they are always spoken of by Aristotle and Galen 
as quadrupeds, or, as they have been termed since Ttson 
and BuFFON, quadrumana.^'^ 



^ ** L'hommc est le seal qui soit bimane ct bipMe. . . le Lamantin n'est 
que bimane . . le singe est quadrumane." — Buffon : Nomenclature de» 
Singes, cited bj Isidore St. Hilairb. But as Huxlet: Man^s Place in 
Nature f 1863, p. 90, points out, the word quadmmanous was first employed 
by Tyson in 1699 : moreover, as Huxley elsewhere remarks, " Before we 
accept the diagnosis that man has two hands and two feet, while apes have 
four hands, we must ask to have the difference between hands and feet clearly 
defined; and this is by no means so easy as it appears/' I am not aware that 
any one has defined it. If the name follow the /unc/ion, then it is certain that 
apes grasp even more than they walk, and so far seem to be fourhanded ; but 
the grasping function of the human foot has only fallen into disuse, and when 
nncramped by the use of shoes, as in savages and sailors, the toes are ** very 
moveable, very flexible, and capable of prehension by opposition not only of 
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§ 406. ^* Man alone of all living beings is erect, becansd 
of his godlike nature and his godlike essence. The function 
of a godlike nature is knowing and thinking ; but this would 
be difficult if the upper part of the body were large, for weight 
makes thought and common sensibility slow." 

This explanation, which is teleological, may be compared 
with the physical explanation formerly given (§ 886). 

§ 407. "Animals are four-footed because their souls are 
not powerful enough to carry the weight of their bodies in 
an erect position. Therefore all animals in relation to man 
are dwarfs, for dwarfs are those which have the upper parts 
large and the organs of progression small." By the upper 
parts he means the trunk of the body, or thorax, as he calls 
it. " In man there is a proper proportion between the trunk 
and the limbs ; but when newly-born, the trunk is large and 
the limbs small. Hence infants crawl and cannot walk ; at 
first they cannot even crawl, nor move alone, for all infants 
are dwarfs. On the contrary, among quadrupeds the under 
part is at first the larger ; but as they develope, the upper 
part becomes the larger. Hence colts are little — if at all — 
shorter than horses, and when they are young they can touch 
their heads with their hind feet, which they cannot do as 
adults." Birds and fishes are likewise dwarfs. " Hence all 
animals are less intelligent, a^povi<mpa, than man. And 
among men, children and dwarfs are less intelligent than 
the adult and the well-grown. The reason is, as before 



the toes to the sole, bat of the great toe to the second/' as witness the boatmen 
of China, the weavers of Senegal, and the Brazilian horsemen, who pnt their 
feet to the same purposes as those for which we employ onr hands; not to 
mention Miss Biffin and the painter Dncomet. If, on the contrary, the name 
follows the anatomical structure, then' it is clear that '* the arrangement of the 
bones and muscles of the terminal segment of the hind limb in ererj ape 
whatsoever is, in all essential respects, similar to that which obtains in the foot 
of man and other mammals, and is totally different from the hand of man and 
terminal segment of the forelimb of other mammals. In fact, there is no four- 
handed mammal in existence." — Natural History Review, January, 1862, p. 6« 
On the counter side compare ViOQ d'Aztb: CEuvres, 1805, IV., p. 149-50. 
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stated, because the physical principle is very difficult to move, 
and is corporeal.^ 

§ 408. Another deduction from man's erect position is, 
that he cannot use his anterior limbs as legs and feet, but 
only as arms and hands. Galen thinks this is because man 
has no need of the velocity to be attained by four legs ; but 
was meant by nature to tame horses, aided by his intelligence 
and his hands.'^ Elsewhere,^ Galen highly applauds 
Aristotle for having, in this very place, refated the opinion 
of Anaxagoras, who preceded Helvetit^s, in deriving the 
intellectual superiority of man from the possession of hands. 
Aristotle thinks it far more logical to say that man possesses 
hands because he is the most intelligent of animals. *' The 
hand is an instrument. Nature, like a rational being, always 
bestows instruments on those who can use them. For it is 
better to give a flute to a flute-player, than to make a flute- 
player of one who possesses a flute ; since the inferior ought 
to be given to the greater and nobler, and not the nobler and 
greater to the inferior. If, therefore, it is better so, and as 
Nature always acts for the best, when possible, evidently man 
has hands because he is the most inteUigent ; and is not the 
most intelligent because he has hands." The reader will not 
fail to appreciate how entirely the solution of a deeply 
interesting problem is frustrated by this seeming explanation. 

§ 409. A little further on we meet with this amusing 
explanation of the statement (which is erroneous), that the 
lioness has only two teats. " The reason is, not because the 
lioness brings forth few young, for she often brings forth more 
than two, but because she has little milk ; and she has little 
milk, because her food is converted into her own substance ; 
and she does not eat much because she is carnivorous." *^ 

» Galen: De usu Partmm, IIL, 1. « Ibid,, L, 3. 

'.- 41 'pijig ig improved on by Diboo Fumss t Mendoca, who says, " No ticne la 
Leone mas qae dos tetas, con qne cria bus hijos, y tan poca leche en ellos, qne 
fiiempre los tree mnertos de hambre." — Historia General de Aves y AnimcdeSf 

21 
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§ 410. Nor is the reason alleged for the position of the 
elephant's teats between the forelegs less amnsing. " The 
reason why she has but two, is because she only brings forth 
a single young one ; and she has them between the forelegs 
because she has cloven feet, and no animal with cloven feet 
has the teats xmder the groin ; finally, she has them between 
the forelegs because it is there that most milk is found." ^ 

He further observes that man has nipples, but that some 
male animals have them, and others are without them. Not 
content with this carelessness as to facts, he adds that those 
males which have nipples resemble their mothers. 

§ 411. The anatomist will read with surprise that man is 
the only animal which has flesh on its legs ; but the cause 
will, perhaps, surprise him more. ** There is but one cause, 
and that is the erect position. In order that the Upper part 
should be light and easily carried, Nature has taken away the 
substantial from the Upper, and placed it in the Lower: 
hence she has made the buttocks, thighs, and calves fleshy. 
At the same time she made the buttocks for repose (sitting) ; 
since quadrupeds can stand without fatigue, man needs a 
seat." 

Man has no tail, like other quadrupeds, because the forma- 
tion of his buttocks uses up all the available material. Nor 
does the existence of tailless apes disturb this argument. The 
ape has neither tail nor buttocks, because he is intermediate 
between man and quadruped : he has no tail, because he is 
biped ; no buttocks, because he is quadruped. 

§ 412. The treatise we are now considering is devoted to 
an exposition of causes, and represents the physiology of 
Aristotle. On this account I have selected typical examples, 



1521, p. 256 ; and gravely he copies from Punt the following: *' Conooe si la 
leone Ic ha hecho adulterio con golo el olor; aanqne ella se saele hajr, d laTarae 
en algnn rio, si lo ha cometido." The idea of a lioness, ashamed of her adoHeiy, 
bathing herself in the stream to escape detection, is veiy drolL 
^ Compare Galen: De uau Partiumf VIL, 21. 
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both of insight and error, which might convey a jnst idea of 
his method and its results. Perhaps some readers may have 
felt that this has been done too minutely ; but although fewer 
examples would have displayed the method, I believe that a 
less exhaustive analysis would have foiled to rectify the false 
and exaggerated estimate of Aristotle's scientific eminence. 
Throughout these pages I have had to contend against the 
very natural prejudice in favour of a mighty femie. Haifa 
dozen examples, no matter how absurd, would not have shaken 
the prejudice, because the reader would have supposed that, 
in spite of these, the works contained enough to justify their 
reputation. 

In conclusion, we may observe that, far as this treatise 
^* On the Parts of Animals " may be &om the modem standsCrd, 
it is of great interest in the History of Science, not only for 
the material it furnishes, but also as one of the earliest 
attempts to found Biology on Comparative Anatomy. Although 
for centuries animals were studied rather as curiosities than 
as furnishing scientific data, and, until quite recently. Zootomy 
formed no recognized branch of biological research, Aristotle, 
we see, had early comprehended its true position, and sought 
for the laws of life in all organic beings. He would recognize 
the modems as his inheritors, and would hear with satisfac- 
tion that '* to Zootomy we owe almost all the important 
discoveries in Anatomy and Physiology."*' Those grave 
physicians who sneered at John Hunter's " wasting his time 
over flies and frogs," might have known that it was in the 
study of animal organization that Harvet discovered the cir- 
culation; and that Aselli, Pecquet, Budbece, and Bar- 
THOLiNUS enlarged this discovery by detecting the lymphatics, 
and their transport of the chyle into the veins; and that 



^ TiEDEMANN: Pkyaioiogie de rhomme, Paris, 1831, 1., 41. Compare also 
Stlvius (Leboc): Opera Omnia, 1679, p. 875. Haller: Elementa Phytuy- 
logia, Lausanne, 1757, 1., 3. Dells Chlaje: IstUuzioni di Anatomia e FisiO' 
logia comparata^ 1832, 1., p. xiu. 

21- 
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Malpighi and Leeitwenhoek completed the great discoyeiyb; 
that of the capillaries. It was thns that Hoffmann, Wibsukg, 
Stenon, and Wharton, discovered the excretory dncts of the 
pancreas and saliyaiy glands. It was thns De Graaf dis- 
covered the function of the ovaries. It was thns Habvey, Mal- 
pighi, and Wolff, laid the foundations of Embryology. It was 
thus that almost all our knowledge of the nervous system was 
attained. It was thus that almost all we know of the chemical 
changes going on during respiration and digestion was gained. 
To Aristotle such information would have seemed like the 
realization of his dreams ; and that he should thus early have 
perceived the importance of comparative anatomy, is one more 
of the many evidences of his prodigious scientific insight. 

But, and the remark is important in its bearing on 
Method, although Aristotle fidly saw how wide and fertile 
was the field of investigation, and how completely it was 
identified with the study of human life, he fiedled to discover 
a single physiological process or a single anatomical &ct, not 
patent to the vulgar eye. • 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

ON QENEBATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 

§413. The treatise ''On the Generation of Animals/'^ is 
the last we shall have to analyze. It is an extraordinary 
production. No ancient, and few modem works, equal it 
in comprehensiveness of detail and profound speculative 
insight. We there find some of the obscurest problems of 
Biology treated with a mastery which, when we consider the 
condition of science at that day, is truly astounding. That 
there are many errors, many deficiences, and not a little care- 
lessness in the admission of facts, may be readily imagined ; 
nevertheless, at times the work is frequently on a level with, 
and occasionally even rises above, the speculations of many ad- 
vanced embryologists. At least so it appears to me ; and the 
reader knows how little I am disposed to discover in ancient 
texts the fuller meanings of modem science, and how anxiously 
I strive to represent what Aristotle actually thought. It is 
difficult to disengage ancient texts from the suggestions of 
modem thought ; but I should not be candid were I to con- 
ceal the impression which the study of this work left on my 
mind, that the labours of the last two centuries from Habvey 
to EoLLiEEB have furnished the anatomical data to confirm 
many of the vie^s of this prescient genius. Indeed, I know no 

* A valuable edition, with a German version and notes, has recently been 
pablished bj Aubert and Wimmeb, LeipEig, 1860. I can find no other version 
except the imperfect one of Gaza. 
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better eulogy to pass on Aristotle thfln to oompue bis wcA 
witb the " Exercitations oonoeming Crenermtion ** of our 
immortal Habvey. The fonnder of modem physiology im 
a man of keen insight, of patient research, of eminently 
scientific mind. Hig work is superior to that of Aristotle in 
some few anatomical details; bnt it is so inferior to it in 
philosophy, that at the present day it is much more anti- 
quated, much less accordant with onr views. 

Bat in expressing my admiration of Aristotle's treatise, 
I am naturally solicitous not to exaggerate, nor to conTey a 
wrong impression of the kind of excellence discoTerable in ii 
In this chapter, therefore, as in its predecessors, the errors 
and deficiences will be careftdly indicated. That the errors are 
not more numerous is marvellous, when we reflect on the 
enormous difSculty of embryological research, and the defi- 
ciency, in Aristotle's day, of those means of observation which 
have assisted modems. 

§ 414. As an introduction it may be useftd to give a brief 
summary of the various forms of Generation and Develop- 
ment recognized by modem embryologists. The more so, 
because we have no philosophical treatise which rigorously 
sets them forth; and some confusion is noticeable in the 
common subdivisions of the subject, especially as regards three 
very distinct groups of phenomena relating to the origination, 
the development, and the gestation of the embryo. These 
groups not being well defined, the student is frequently 
perplexed, because questions of origin are confounded with 
questions of history. It is clear, for example, that the con- 
ditions which determine the origin of a new being — ^the union 
of a germcell with a spermcell — are of another order from 
the conditions which determine the subsequent deyelopment 
of that being ; and these, again, are different from the con- 
ditions of gestation and incubation, whether the deyelopment 
goes on within the parent organism, or outside it. Let us 
severally examine these three groups. 
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I, — Origination. 

§ 415. This is genesis. If we exclude the form of Spon- 
taneous Generation, as not properly coming within the circle 
of established truths,^ all the phenomena of genesis range 
under two rubrics, which may be entitled Monogenesis, when 
the origin is from one cell, or one parent ; and Digenesis,* 
when the origin is from two cells, or two parents. 

§ 416. Monogenesis may occur under three forms : — 1. by 
spontaneous fission; 2. by external gemmation — budding; 
8. by internal gemmation — ^parthenogenesis. 

1st. Spontaneous fission — ^also, but inaccurately, by a con- 
fusion of the ideas of origin and birth^ called Jissiparity — is a 
well-known phenomenon in the vegetal and animal kingdoms. 
A single cell divides into two cells ; these two again divide 
into four, and so on indefinitely. The cells may either cohere 
and form a filament, or they may separate into many inde- 
pendent individuals. Not only will the single cell spontane- 
ously divide, but, among the lower animals, a similar division 
of the whole organism is observed. Thus a VorticeUa becomes, 
by longitudinal division, two distinct animals on one stem. 

2nd. External gemmation — also, but inaccurately, called 
gemmiparity — is well known as the production of buds in 
plants, and is also observed in certain animals, such, for 
example, as the Polype. In the origination of the young 
Hydra from the substance of the parent body without any 
sexual agency wJiatever^* there is nothing distinguishable from 
ordinary processes of growth, except that, instead of forming 
an increase of the parental substance, it forms a new Hydra, 
which finally separates from the parent. The young Hydra 
is a bud like a plant-bud. 

' On this point see BlackwoocTt Magazine, Febnuuy, 1861. 

* BuBDACH: Train de Physiologie, Paris, 1837, L, 47, 83. Van Beveden: 
MHnoire sur lea Vers Intestinaux, Paris, 1858, p. 296. 

* Repeated examination has assured me of the accnracy of what Huxlbt 
has stated on this point in his important memoir On the Agamic Reproduction 
and Morphology of the Aphis, in the LiwMUM TrantactioM, XXII., 217. 
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8rd. Internal Gemmation, or Parthenogenesis^ has heen 
ahready explained (§ 189-190), and need not, thereforei be 
farther dwelt on here. 

§ 417. Digenesis may occur under two forms : — 1. Con- 
jugation ; and 2. Fertilization. 

let. Conjugation is a phenomenon well known to botanists ; 
two cells, apparently similar in all respects, haying, perhaps, 
become two by spontaneous fission, unite their contents, and 
originate a new cell. 

2nd. Fertilization is the union of two disHmUar cells, 
called spermcell and germcell, or spermatozoon and OYum. 
This is the normal mode of genesis in the majority of plants 
and animals ; the exclusive mode in all the animals of a com- 
plex organization (see § 191-2.) It is a matter of indifference 
where these dissimilar cells are produced, whether in the same 
organ, or in organs morphologically different; whether they 
are produced in one and the same plant or animal, or in plants 
and animals of different sexes ; the cardinal tact is simply the 
union of the two dissimilar cells, the fertilization of the germ- 
cell by the spermcell. This is fundamental ; eveijiiiing else 
is accessory. 

n. — Development. 

§ 418. Here begins the history of the new being. The 
genesis having been effected, histogenesis (or formation of 
tissues) commences. In the case of the vegetal seed, a long 
period may elapse before this development begins. The seed 
may lie, as in Egyptian tombs for thousands of years, ferti- 
lized, yet undeveloped, because the necessary conditions of 
histogenesis are absent. In animals also there is often a lapse 
of time. In the deer for example, the impregnated ovum has 
four months and a half in the uterus before development com- 
mences.* 

^ I am indebted fur this curious fact to Froiessor Buchoff, the embiyo- 
logist 
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The varions laws of histogenesis may be ranged nnder 
these two heads : — 

1st. Differentiatian, in which the primitive homogeneous 
germinal membrane becomes more and more heterogeneous, 
through Buccessiye di£ferentiations, both of composition and 
form, giving rise to tissues, the tissues forming organs^ and 
the organs grouping themselves into systems. 

2nd. Assimilation and Disintegration, a continuous pro- 
cess, coincident with di£ferentiation, by which the several 
elementary structures are nourished. 

in. — Incvbation. 

§ 419. Our third group relates entirely to the habitat of 
the impregnated ovum. It has obviously nothing to do with 
the genesis of the new being, and is only an accessory condition 
of its early history. There are two forms of Incubation : — 

1st. Oviparity. The female having produced an egg, this 
is developed either entirely outside her organism, — or mainly 
outside, and partly inside, — or almost entirely inside. It is 
developed entirely outside in the majority of fishes and 
batrachians.^ It is developed mainly outside, but partly 
inside, in some infusoria, polypes, some fishes, and all birds. 
It is developed almost entirely inside in what are called the 
ovo-viviparous and viviparous animals, and thus insensibly 
passes into — 

2nd. Viniparity, in which the chief metamorphoses have 



^Thc Ephcmeron (dayflj) mast bo [ranked with these, according to 
SwAHMEBDAifM. He describes the deposit of the eggs in the water, and their 
subsequent fertilization by the male. — Die Bibel der NcUur, 1725, p. 100. So 
accurate an observer is not lightly to be contradicted, and the fact, as he states 
it, may bo true for one species. Reaumub, however, feels great hesitation, 
and says that his own observations do not confirm Swammerdammc^Jlf^motreff 
pour servir a Vhistoire des ItuecteSf Paris, 1762, VL, 500. Bubmbistbb: 
Mcmual of Entomology ^ London, 1836, takes no notice of it. Be the fact as it 
may, even if congress does occur, the impregnated egg can only remain a few 
minutes before it is deposited. 
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taken place while the embryo is within the parent's body, so 
that, at the time of birth, it is said to be capable of indepen- 
dent existence. 

We have seen abready (§ 201 a., 202-8-4) that, strictly 
speaking, no distinction exists between oviparity and yiii- 
parity as regards organic processes, though the terms are 
convenient for ordinary purposes ; and to what is there said, 
may be added the illustrative parallel between the development 
of the viviparous Blenny and the oviparous Fowl, which, as 
Rathke has shown,^ presents only this difference : that after 
the changes have advanced to a certain stage in the hen's egg, 
a shell is formed and the egg is extruded, to be hatched 
externally, whereas the Blenny's egg is hatched internally. 

§ 420. If now we turn to Aristotle, and ask how much he 
knew of the forms of Beproduction just sketched, we shall 
find that, except Spontaneous Fission, they were all more or 
less familiar to him. The evidence upon which he believed 
in Monogenesis was indeed very imperfect ; still we find him 
positively recognizing it; and we shall see in the course of 
our analysis how lucky were many of his anticipations on 
other points. 

§ 421. Book I., Chap. I. — The work opens with the 
declaration that it is a sequel to the treatise on the ^^ Parts of 
Animals," and will concern itself with the parts devoted to 
Generation, also, with the causes of Generation. 

'' In all animals having distinct sexes, offspring issue firom 
the union of the sexes. But this distinction of sex is not 
universal, though few exceptions occur among the sanguineous 
animals (by the exceptions, he means certain fishes). Of 
ex-sanguineous animals, some have distinct sexes, which 
reproduce their kind ; others reproduce, but not their kind : 
such are those which do not issue from parents, but firom 
putrefaction and excrement." He reckons in this class insects 

^ Rathke : Abhandlunqen zur BUdungs^und-EntwickeliingageMchichte det 
Meruchen und der Thiere, Leipzig, 1833, IL, p. 9. 
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and all those animals which, like the oyster and mnssel, remain 
fixed to one spot. These have no more distinction of sex 
than the plants they resemhle. Plants are partly developed 
from seedsy and partly from putrefaction, by spontaneous 
generation. 

§ 422. Cliap. II. — Of plants he promises to speak in a 
separate work (no longer extant), and, therefore, only speaks 
of animals here. And first he desires us to understand the 
masculine and feminine principles : the masculine principle 
being the origin of all motion and generation ; the feminine 
principle being the origin of the material generated.® The 
proof is furnished by observation as to the origin of the sperm. 
It is because these principles are secreted from the male, and 
in the female, that they are masculine and feminine, '' for we 
name masculine that which engenders in another; and 
feminine, that which engenders in itself. On this account we 
regard the earth as a mother^ and the heaven, or sun, as the 
genitor and father." 

After more of such not veiy luciferous metaphysics, he 
briefly touches on the sexual differences in male and female, 
and notices the great disturbance in the organism occasioned 
by any modification of the sexual organs, which he regards as 
a proof that the Masculine and Feminine are veritable prin- 
ciples — i.e. vital causes. 

§ 428. Chap. III. briefly describes these organs. As may 
be expected, his anatomical knowledge was very imperfect. He 
entirely misses the correct analogy of the uterus, which he 
makes the analogue of the testes. Yet inasmuch as he never 
discriminates between the uterus and the ovaries, but always 
employs the same word to designate both, a defence might 
be set up for him, were he not on other points so vague and 
inaccurate. It is only in Mammalia that a true uterus is 
present, and modem research has discovered that the uterus 

' TO ftkv dppiv WQ r^c nv^cofc Kcd r% ycvlffctuf ixov r^v cipx^t ^^ ^^ ^^v 
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is a modification of the oviduct. The serial development is as 
follows : 

In the simplest animals there is no permanent organ 
answering to the ovary; hut the ova are developed in a tem- 
porary organ, a mere fold of membrane.^ 

Higher in the scale, we find a permanent organ, — ovary, — 
bat no oviduct. The ripe ova burst through the membrane, 
and fall into the general cavity of the body, where they are fer- 
tilized ; or else they pass out into the external medium.^^ 

Still higher, we meet with an oviduct into which the ripe 
ova pass, and are thence extruded, or are sometimes developed 
there as in an uterus.^' 

In mammals, the development of the ova begins in the 
fedlopian tube, which is the upper part of the oviduct, and 
finishes in the uterus, which is the lower part. 

§ 424. That Aristotle should not have discriminated 
between the uterus and ovaries, is little remarkable, for the 
function of the ovaries was never rightly understood until 
Stenon^^ recognized them as the analogues of the organs 
which in the ovipara produced eggs, and, therefore, he named 
them ovaries. The name was adopted by Beqnieb de Gbaaf 
in 1672, in his chapter de testibm mvlieribus sive ovariis^^ 

^ In Sea Anemones ; or anj part of the body except the arms in Fresh- 
water Polypes. 

*° This may bo seen in certain fishes without ovidacts. Vogt et Fappek- 
HEiM: Recherches sur Vanat comp, des organes delagin6ration chez lesanimamx 
vertihris, in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 1859, p. 357. 

" In the viviparous Blennj the ovary itself is the organ wherein the 
embryo is developed. — Katuke : Op, cit, p. 8. The fluid Bathke found in the 
ovary of the impregnated Blenny doubtless serves to feed the embryo. Com- 
pare Chap, ix., note 34. Fabricius ab Acquapbndentb : De formatiomt 
puUif and Habvet speak of the hen*s ovary as an uterus. 

*' Stenon: Element, Myologice specimen, 1669, p. 145. 

" De Graaf: De Mulierum Organis, Chap. xiL; towards the close he re- 
marks, ** Uinc potius mulierum ovaria quam testes ap|)ellanda veniunt: siqni- 
dem nullam similitudinem tum forma tum contento cum virilibus testibns 
proprie dictis obtinent." The early anatomists held with Hippocrates that 
the female, as well as the male, furnished sperm; they considered the ovaries to 
be testes. It is as testes that the ovaries are described by Ve&alius: Opera 
Omnia, ed. 1725, p. 459 ; by Falloppius: Observationes Anatomiat (printed 
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§ 425. Chxip IV. — ^Aristotle's anatomical knowledge was 
imperfect; this imperfection stimulated his readiness to 
explain phenomena by final causes. In noticing certain dif- 
ferences in the male organs, he undertakes to explain the 
purpose of the testes. " Everything in nature occurs either 
from necessity, or for the best. Now it is manifest that testes 
are not necessary, since there are animals (fish and serpents) 
which have none. They have only canals — vasa deferentiaJ^ 
What, then, is the end attained by the testes ? The chief 
object of the organism in most animals, as in plants, is that of 
producing seed and fruit. And just as animals with straight 
intestines are the most voracious, so animals which have no 
testes, but only canals, are the most procreant. But those 
animals which are more moderate in desire, have long winding 

in the ed. of Vesalins, p. 750), and by all anatomists till Stenon. In an epitome 
of Ve8 ALIUS by FoNTANUS (Amsterdam, 1642), they are rndely figured and named 
as testes; and the question ** ^neratne foemina semen ? " is answered " Gene- 
rat; sed modicum," p. 32. Aristotle always denies the existence of sperm in 
the female; and is thus superior to his predecessors and successors. Tauretllub, 
in his attack on Cjebxlvikub, controverts this, asserting that anatomy proves 
women to have testes, and observation detects their sperm: Alpes Cascty 1650, 
p. 819. Falloppttts says: " Omnes anatomici uno ore assemnt in testibus 
foeminarum semen fieri, et quod semine referri reperiantur, quod ego nunquam 
videre potui, quamvis non levem operam, ut hoc cognoscerem, adhibuerim. Vidi 
quidem in ipsis quasdam veluti vesicas aqua, vcl humore aqueo, alias luteo, 
alias vero limpido turgentes. Sed nunquam semen vidi, nisi in vasis ipsis spep- 
maticis, vel dclatoriis vocatis," p. 750. See the reply of Vesalitts, p. 820. The 
** vesicles " mentioned by Falloppius were by Db Graaf thought to be ova 
{Epistola ad Lucam Schachtj p. 72, and De MuUerum Organis, pp. 80, 158) ; 
and although Von Baer proved that these vesicles contained the ova, and were 
not the ova themselves, still we must sec in this observation a firm basis of 
fiict. DoMiNio de Mabchettis : Anatomiay 1656, p. 70, describes the 
ovaries as testes, without misgiving. To the same eflect Wesslino, in his 
Syntagma Anatomicum^ chap. viL, ed. BLAsnrs, Amst., 1666, p. 98, and their 
product as ''semen analogic^." Eyerabdus: Novus exortua hominis et ani- 
malium, Medioburgi, 1662, p. 26, thinks that they secrete a sperm, but one not 
perfectly cooked. Habybt denies that the ovaries are testes, and denies that 
the female has any '' preparing, leading, and ejaculatoiy vessels," or that she 
produces any sperm. — Exercitations concerning Generation, 1653, p. 399, 
Exere. LXV. He regards the function of the ovaries as "intended to secure the 
divarications of the veins, and retain a moisture in them whereby to keep the 
parts glib " (p. 406). Thus did these illustrious men grope in the dark. 
i« This error was refuted by Ds Gbaaf: Op. ciL, p. 23. 
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intestines, and spermatic canals, in order that the nntritiye 
and procreative instincts should not be too rapidly gratified. 
It is for this the testes are given : they retard the moyement 
of the sperm."** 

§ 426. Chaps. F., VI., and VII., continue the subject of 
the male organs, with some remarks on the modes of con- 
gress. Chap. VIII. is on the uterus (including the ovaries), 
which is variously constituted in difierent classes. '^ Thus in 
Man and the Quadrupeds it is situated in the groin ; the 
viviparous cartilaginous fishes, on the contrary, have it under 
the diaphragm. The other viviparous animals have it below ; 
birds and oviparous quadrupeds above. AU these variations 
have their reasons. Some, as the fish, lay imperfect eggs, 
which are perfected and developed outside the organism ; the 
reason being that fish are veiy fertile, and if they had to 
develope perfect eggs, it could only be in small numbers. But 
they produce so many, that one-half of the ovary of the smaller 
fish seems to be nothing but one egg. Birds and oviparous 
quadrupeds, however, lay perfect eggs, which must have a 
hard shell for protection; but they are soft-shelled during 
their growth. This hard shell is produced by warmth, which 
evaporates the moisture from the earthy matter; and the 
place where this occurs must, therefore, be warm. Hence 
they are developed in the region of the diaphragm where the 
food is cooked." 

§ 427. Chap. IX. — There are also differences among the 
vivipara. Some produce their young within themselves, as 
man, horse, dog, and all hairy animals; and among the 
aquatic animals the dolphin, the whale, and other cetacese. 

§ 428. Cliap. X. — Cartilaginous fish and vipers not only 
produce living young, but first produce eggs, and indeed per- 
fect eggs, firom which the embryos are developed. For firom 

'^ This idea is not even original with him ; it is borrowed from Plato*8 
TinuBua, and, though I cannot now recover the passage, I believe it is repeated 
in Galen. 
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perfect eggs embryos are developed, not from the imperfect. 
The reason why these animals do not deposit their eggs is 
because they are by nature cold, and not, as some assert, 
warm. 

§ 429. Chaj). XI. — They produce soft-shelled eggs, because 
ihey have so little warmth that the external surface of the egg 
cannot be dried; and because they produce soft eggs they 
never deposit them, lest the eggs should perish. No sooner 
is the embryo developed than it descends to the region of the 
groin. 

Having shown the reasons for the variations in position, 
he adds, '' It is impossible for the young embryo to be pro- 
duced under the diaphragm, since it must have weight and 
movement, and this could not be tolerated so near the centre 
of Ufe." Why it could not be tolerated he does not explain. 
** Moreover, birth would be rendered difficult, on account of 
the length of the route ; as we see in women, who have diffi- 
cult parturition if. they yawn during the time, or if by any 
movement they draw the womb upwards." 

§ 430. The modem reader will be puzzled, perhaps, by 
ihis mention of the womb moving upwards, especially during 
the act of yawning. It is an ancient notion, which was made 
to explain the choking sensation felt during the hysterical 
attack — glohm hystericus. "Even the empty womb," says 
Aristotle, " produces strangulation when it moves upwards." 
Plato, as usual, is even more audaciously fanciful. He says 
the womb is an animal fervently desirous of producing chil- 
dren, and when this desire is thwarted beyond a certain time, 
the womb, growing indignant, wanders about the body,^^ 
stopping the breathing passages, throwing women into the 
greatest trouble, and causing many diseases. 

§ 431. Having thus accounted for the observed differences 
Aristotle proceeds. Chaps. XIII. and XIV. , to inquire why the 

*^ Plato: Itmatu, ed. Bek,, p. 140. irXayw/Myov wdvry kotA t6 (f&fuu 
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nterns lies inside, and the testes sometimes outside, sometimes 
inside ; with other questions of a similar nature. In Chap. XV. 
he touches on the congress of the cephalopoda ; the passage 
has already been quoted (§ 187). There is also this remark- 
able sentence : " The female has an organ which must be 
regarded as an ovary, for it contains that which at first is an 
undifferentiated egg," and which becomes by differentiation 
many eggs."*'' 

§ 432. Chap. XVI. — Some insects have congress, and re- 
produce insects of the same kind and name as themselves, 
such as the grasshopper, cricket, spider, wasp, and ant; 
others, again, have congress, but produce worms, and their 
origin is to be sought in putrefying liquids and substances : 
such are flies and fleas. Others, again, have no parents, nor 
do they have congress ; such as the ephemera, tipula, and the 
like. Among insects which have congress the females are 
generally larger than the males ; because the larger body can 
better contain the weight of the impregnated eggs.*® 

§ 433. Chap. XVII. — ^After a lengthy, yet not minute, 
description of the organs, he now proceeds to consider the 
sperm. '' Inasmuch as some animals indubitably have it, bat 
with regard to others — insects and cephalopoda — it is uncertain 
whether they have it or not, the first inquiry must be why the 
exception exists, if it exist ; and then whether females have or 
have not sperm, or something analogous?" This is an 
important inquiry. Before expounding his views, it may not 
be superfluous briefly to sum up the results of modem 
research, in order that we may appreciate the absolute^ no less 
than the historical interest of his remarks. 

§ 434. In the lower animals the spermcells and germ- 



17 f^ yap loxcc rb fitv irp&rov dSi6punoVf iirura dutKpwSfuvov yiptrui 
iroXXa. 

IB This is correct The termite ant begins to sweU immediately after con- 
gress, so that bj the time she is ready to lay her eggs her abdomen has grown 
to 1,500 times the size of her body. 
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cells, out of which the embryo is originated, are developed in 
precisely the same parts of the organism. Somewhat higher 
in the scale, these cells are developed in similar, bat not the 
same, organs. Still higher in the scale they are developed in 
organs so very dissimilar in structure, aspect, position, that it 
is only by the minute morphological studies of recent times 
that the conviction of their identity has been confirmed. In 
this last stage the organs are named testes and ovaries. 

§ 435. The identity of structure carries with it identity of 
function. If the testis is the male ovary, it will comport itself 
in all essential respects as an ovary. This has not been 
sufficiently borne in mind ; otherwise we should have 
seen physiologists recognizing Semination as a distinct func- 
tion, corresponding with that of Oi>ulation ; instead of 
vaguely classing it under the head of secretion. Thus the 
function of the testis is the production of spermcells — Semi- 
nation. The function of the ovary is identical, it is the 
production of germcells — Ovulation. These functions belong 
to the organs, and are prior to, and independent of, any act of 
congress. Spermcells and germcells are developed, not only 
prior to any act of congress, but even in animals which from 
their birth have been kept isolated from all sexual stimulus. 
Nay, in the ovary of an embryo may be seen the germcells 
which would become ova at a later period.^^ The spermatozoa 
cannot indeed be thus early recognized in the male ; but the 
spermcells which will hereafter become spermatozoa are 
present. ' 

Ovulation is a spontaneous process. Every one knows, 
what indeed was known to the ancients, that the hen lays eggs 
spontaneously, without congress. These eggs do not, it is 

'* This may be easily seen under the microscope in a thin section from the 
ovary of a new-bom kitten, previously hardened in alcohol. The ova are 
densely crowded at the periphery. Indeed, the ovary itself, at first, seems 
nothing but a mass of the original germinal cells. In the virgin AphU an 
embryo may be found, and in this embryo there are ova I See Huxlet On the 
Agamic reprodttction of the Aphis, 

22 
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true, develope into chicks ; bat the eggs of virgin-bees and 
virgin-moths develope into insects capable of reproducing their 
kind (§§ 189 — 193). In mammals, daring the ratting period, 
and in women, daring the catamenial period, eggs are matored, 
and made ready for impregnation. These eggs are spon- 
taneoasly developed, and if not impregnated by congress, 
they are either extraded from the ovary by the bursting of the 
Graafian vesicle, or they wither and are reabsorbed. There is 
considerable uncertainty among embryologists respecting these 
alternatives, although both seem to me consonant with known 
facts. One school maintains Vowlation spontan^e, as it is 
termed by M. Pouchet ; declaring it to be an invariable law 
that ova are spontaneously developed and discharged qoite 
irrespective of congress. The other school maintains Vovu- 
latum excitSe, as it may be termed ; asserting that the stimolns 
of congress is necessary to secure the perfect maturation and 
discharge of ova, which would otherwise be reabsorbed.** 
I believe that the true case is this : Ovulation, or formation of 
ova, is always spontaneous, being the simple function of 
the healthy ovary; but the ovipont, or discharge of ova, 
though generally spontaneous, especially in mammals, some- 
times requires the stimulus of congress, to prevent the ova 
from being reabsorbed. Blumenbach compares the bursting 
of the Graafian vesicle, in which the ovum is contained, to the 
spontaneous bursting of an abscess. Guided by this analogy, 
we may suppose that when the vesicle does not burst, it 
is reabsorbed like an abscess which disappears without 
rupture. The excitement may be a very efficient agent in the 
rupture. 

§ 436. Let us compare Ovulation with Semination, and 
we shall see the probability of what has just been said. 
Semination is indubitably spontaneous ; but the discharge, 

** The evidence on both sides is well summed np in Dr. Arthub Farbe's 
admirable monograph, Tlie Uterus and its Appendages^ p. 568, in the Supple- 
ment to the Cyclopadia of Anat. and Physiology, 
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althongh it may, and does, occur spontaneously, usually 
requires the stimulus of congress. When there is no stimulus, 
the spermatozoa, though formed, are not discharged, but are 
reabsorbed. We seem justified in asserting, therefore, that 
Orulation and Semination are both spontaneous— the simple 
functions of the ovaries and testes ; but that the Ovipont and 
Seminipont depend on other causes ; and require a stimulus, 
which is sometimes efiected by mere periodic congestion, at 
other times requires the more energetic excitation of con- 
gress. 

§ 437. Having thus made clear to ourselves that both 
male and female spontaneously prepare the spermcells and 
germcells, the union of which forms the origin of an embryo, 
let us return to Aristotle. He knew nothing of the important 
&ci that the mammalian female produced germs, although the 
eggs of insects, fish, reptiles, and birds ought, we are apt to 
suppose, to have suggested the idea. It is, however, a modem 
idea, and we must not look for it in his work. 

In examining the origin of sperm, he asks whether it is 
derived firom the whole body, or only firom a part. There are 
four grounds upon which it may be argued that it is derived 
from the whole body. 1st. The force of the voluptuous 
sensation ; for the sensation is stronger in proportion to its 
fulness, and will be fuller if it arise from all parts than 
if only from one. 2nd. Maimed children issue from maimed 
parents ; and if sperm is derived from all parts that part 
which is wanting in the parents, will necessarily be wanting in 
the offspring. 8rd. The resemblance of offspring to their 
parents in the whole body, and in the particular organs ; 
which shows that each part furnishes its quota. 4th. It is 
logical to conclude that if the whole arises from a First 
Principle, each part must have its First Principle ; and hence 
if there is a sperm for the whole, there must likewise be 
a particular sperm for each part. Children are observed to 
resemble their parents not only in congenital peculiarities, but 

22—8 
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also in i^j^oBe which are sabeequMiily aoqniiecL They inherit 
eyen the 9cars of iheir parents* 

§ 488. Chap. XVIII. — He now proceeds to refate these 
reasons : If closely examined they will prove the very c^posite 
conclasion« Resemblance can be no jwoof that the ^erm 
comes from the whole body, for resemUanoe extends to Toice, 
nailsy hair, and moTem^its, from all whidli nothing can be 
derived.*^ 

His next objection is more plausible, though erroneous in 
its assumption. ^'Children also resemble their ancestcns 
from whom they can derive nothing. The resemblance is 
propagated through many generations; as may be noted in 
the case of the woman in Elis who had a daughter by an 
Ethiopian, and this daughter although not black produced a 
black son.^^ The same is seen in plants. It is evident that 
seed does not arise from all the parts of a plant, since many 
parts are absent, others can be cut off, and others grow sub- 
sequently. Nor can seed come from the pericarp, yet this 
always has the same form.'* 

§ 439. ** We must ask those who hold this opinion : Does 
the sperm come from the partes similares — e. g., flesh, bone, 
and sinew; or from the partes dissimilares — e.g., face and 
hands ? If from the former, we observe nevertheless that the 
resemblance is in the latter. And if the resemblance in these 
parts does not arise from the sperm being derived from all 
parts, there is no reason against the supposition that the 
resemblance in the dissimilar parts arises from some other 
cause. If we suppose it only arises from the dissimilar parts, 
we thereby admit that it does not arise from all. It would be 
more correct to suppose that the similar parts being the first, 



'* Trpuirov fikv ovv 8ri olfOiv mjfuTov rj ofioiSrrjQ rov dviivai ivrb irtnniti, 
Ik'i Kal (pwvT^v cat owxac Kal rpixac ofioioi yiyvovrag Koi n^ Kivrjmy, d^' iv 

** " Cette histoire est uno fable prise au serieux par Aristote." — Coste, cited 
by AuBERT and Wimmeb, who justly remark that analogotu weU-andienticftted 

^■■yft T p p ^^ m exist. 
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and those from which the dissimilar parts are formed, it is from 
them the sperm comes, and that the resemblance in face and 
hands must have been preceded by resemblance in flesh and 
nails. If we suppose the sperm to come from both similar 
and dissimilar parts, what will be the mode of generation ? 
For the dissimilar are formed out of the similar, and if the 
sperm came from the former, it would be the same as if it 
came from the latter and their union. It is as with names. 
If anything is derived from the whole name, it must be 
deriTed from every syllable, and if from every syllable then 
from the letters and their union. If therefore flesh and bone 
are composed of fire, and the like, we must go back to the 
elements. For how is it possible that sperm should arise 
from union? and yet without it there could be no resemblance. 
But if some subsequent cause produces this union, it will be 
the cause of the resemblance, and not anything derived from 
the whole." 

§ 440. This argument is an illustration of the helplessness 
of the mind when trying to force a pathway through the 
marsh of metaphysics. Whatever may be the fallacy of the 
reasons he refates, they bear at least some direct relation to 
the facts, as then understood ; whereas his own argument is 
logical quibbling, withdrawing attention altogether away from 
the phenomena. In continuing his objections he advances 
an argument which was much used in after times when the 
great battle of Epigenesis (§ 457) was fought. " If," he says, 
'*the parts pre-exist in the sperm, how can they live separate ? 
if united, then they already form a miniature animal. And 
how about the generative organs ? since those organs which 
come from the male are unlike those which come from the 
female. Moreover, if the sperm is derived from all parts of 
both parents, the issue will be two animals, since it will have 
each part of each parent. And wherefore should not the 
female generate from herself alone, if the sperm is derived 
from all parts, and she has the proper receptacle ? " 
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Growth presents another difficulty. He agrees with Anax- 
AOORA8 that '* flesh becomes added to flesh by means of food; 
bnt those who maintain that sperm comes from the whole 
body have to explain how inp'ease of size can be effected by 
that which is different if the addition itself remain un- 
changed? And if the addition has the power of change, 
why not at once assume that the sperm has this power, and 
can become flesh and blood without being originally alike? 
For growth is not to be explained by mixture. For on this 
idea the sperm would contain each separate part in its purest 
state, but we see that it becomes subsequently flesh and blood 
and every other part. And the idea of one portion of the 
sperm being sinew and another portion bone is beyond our 
conception." 

''Another difficulty is this: many animals are not pro- 
duced by animals of the same kind, nor eyen by animals of 
different kind — e.g., flies and fleas; from these worms are 
produced. It is clear that in these cases the offspring cannot 
arise from sperm derived from all parts; for they ought to 
resemble their parents if resemblance is* a proof that the 
sperm comes from the whole body.'* 

§ 441. He then considers the other arguments. The 
reason why maimed parents produce maimed children is the 
same as that which in other respects causes the resemblance ; 
and he adds that many perfectly-formed children are bom 
to maimed parents ; also that many children are unlike their 
parents. Finally, the female has no sperm ; this is proof 
that sperm does not come from the whole body. 

§ 442. After thus viewing this question from so many 
sides he proceeds to define sperm thus : ** Sperm is in its 
nature an origin, or Principle, out of which arise all things 
which are naturally formed.^* There are many ways in which 



^ PovXirai Sk toiovtov rijv fvmv ilvai rb airkpfta II ov tA KarA fumf 
awundfuva yivirai irpi^rov, o^ nf i^ Uiivov n ilvat t6 irolow } whkh 
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one thing may arise from another, as one after the other — e.g., 
day from night, the man from the boy* Another example is when 
a statue is produced from brass, a bed from wood, and wherever 
a whole is formed from pre-existing material. A third is when 
from a contrary a contrary is developed — e.g., a cultivated from 
an uncultivated man, a sickly from a healthy man. A fourth is 
that which Epichabmtjs calls 'by climax' — e.g., when from 
calumny and abuse a quarrel arises. From all these the 
principle of action has an origin, ^pxv. This principle lies 
within, as when calunmy is a part of the whole disturbance ; 
or without, as the arts of the artists, or the light of a house 
on fire. It is clear that the sperm must belong to one of 
these categories : either it is the material or the principle of 
action." Is the reader enlightened ? 

§ 443. The sperm is a Principle of motion ; the cause of 
organic development in the material furnished by the female. 
Aristotle cannot always be clearly understood, because just 
as modems call both the impregnated and unimpregnated 
egg an omim, he has a similar ambiguity in speaking of the 
sperm sometimes as synonymous with the fertilized seed, and 
at others as the fertilizing agent. He here defines the yovi}, 
or seminal fluid, as that which in animals of diflerent sexes 
contains the principle of generation ; (nripfia, sperm, as that 
which contains the principles of both parents (t. e., the 
impregnated ovum). 

§ 444. Sperm is shown to be a secretion. '' All secretions 
must be either from available or unavailable nutritive elements. 
It is clear that sperm is not useless, but is a portion of the 
material available for nutrition." This important position 
enables him to indicate that relation between growth and 
reproduction already noticed (§ 172). '' Instead of saying 
that sperm comes from all parts of the body, we should say 

BussEMAKEB rendcrs: Tale antem sua natura semen esse requirit, nt ex 
eo (tanqoam) primo oriantnr ea qua secondum naturam constituuntar, Don ito 
nt exstet aliqna res qosB ex eo aliquid fiidt 
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that it goes to them. It is not the nutrient fluid, but that 
which is left over^ secreted ; like the colour on a painter's 
palette which has not been employed in the pictnre. Hence 
the larger animals have fewer yoong than the smaller animals, 
for by them the consumption of nutrient material will be 
larger, and the secretion less. Another point to be noticed 
is, that the nutrient fluid is universally distributed through 
the body, but each secretion has its separate organ. ^ This 
is a very remarkable passage. '* Spam," he ccmtinues, ^' is 
absent during in&ncy, old age, and severe illness. In illness, 
on account o\ weakness ; in old age, because the food can no 
longer be sufficiently cooked ; in in&ncy, because the rapidity 
of growth uses up all available material. For in man, the 
body seems in its fifth year to have reached half the size it 
will subsequently attain.** 

*' There are great difierences in the quantity of sperm 
produced by various animals. Some, indeed, produce none 
at all, and this not from weakness, but the very opposite, 
since that which should become sperm is devoted to the whole 
body ; thus in men who are unusually developed, with much 
flesh and fat, the secretion of sperm is trifling, and they are 
less salacious ; so, also, vines, which from excess of food are 
over-luxuriant in growth, run to leaf rather than to frnit, just 
as over-fed goats are feeble in generation. Hence the object 
of pruning the vines ; the unpruned vines are named goat 
vines." ** 

In these passages are indicated with great clearness the 
relation between growth and reproduction, which still remains 
the limit of our knowledge. 

§ 445. Chap. XIX. Begins the inquiry whether the 
female also famishes sperm, or something else. It was for 
centuries a vexed question.*^ Aristotle was correct in denying 

** The play of words on rpoyoc, goat, and rpoyfir, hururiance, is vntrans- 
lateable. 

•• See Note 13. 
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the existence of sperm; and as it was impossible, without 
a microscope, to have recognized the mammalian egg, the 
view he adopted was the most philosophical one open to him. 
The peculiarity of the catamenia in women and the rut in 
animals, and their obviously intimate connection with repro- 
duction, suggested that the analogue of the sperm was to be 
found in the catamenia. In one place he actually speaks of 
it as the spermatic material of females.^ 

§ 446. What is the true relation between the catamenia and 
the spermatic fluid, according to modems ? Not that the cata- 
menia furnishes the plastic material out of which the embryo 
is formed by the spermatic agency, as Aristotle conceived, and 
as his successors have for centuries repeated ; but that it is 
simply a phenomenon which accompanies spontaneous ovula- 
tion. Eigorously speaking, the two processes are independent. 
Ovulation and the ovipont may occur without any of the cata- 
menial phenomena. They always occur thus in the majority 
of animals, and sometimes even in women. On the other 
hand, the uterine discharge not unfrequently occurs in women 
without any ovulation; under circumstances, indeed, which 
seem to exclude the possibiUty of ovulation, as in the cases of 
young children and very old women.*'^ 

That, normally, the phenomena are in the female in- 
timately allied is indubitable. The relation is as follows : the 
egg ripens in the ovary. This ripening process acts as a stimulus 
to the organ and its surrounding tissues, which stimulus ia 
irradiated even to the uterus, on account of the energetic sym- 
pathy established between ovary and uterus by their vascular and 
nervous connections; hence an increased turgescence of the 
blood-vessels which form what Rouget calls the corpora caver- 
nosa of the uterus;*® and hence the sanguineous discharge. 

* iv Ttf OriXii T^y SXijv n^ fnnpftarucfiv, III., 1, 750. 

^ See GuBLER: Dea Epiaiaxu UUrinea simulant h» rigUtf in Mimoirea de 
la Social de Bioloyie, 1863, IV., 149. 

* RocoET: Sur lea Organea Erectilea de la Femme, in Brown Sbquard's 
Journal de la Phi/aiol., 1858, L, 749; and Gcbler: Op. cit, p. 160. 
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§ 447. Aristotle could not have known this. He, there* 
fore, concluded from the observed phenomena that the cata- 
menia was the analogue of the spermatic fluid, 70 v^. "And 
it is thus intelligible why children resemble their parents, 
since that which makes all the parts of the body, resembles 
that which is left over as secretion : thus the hand, or the 
£Etce, or the whole animal pre-exists in the sperm though in 
an undifferentiated state, aSiopurroic ; and what each of 
these is in actuality^ ivipyiiify such is the sperm vn 
potenticdity, ivvafui; either according to its substance, 
or according to some power which it has within it.^ For 
it is not yet evident whether the substance of the sperm 
is the cause of generation, or has within it a motor and 
generative principle." 

Especial attention is requested to this passage, which, 
with several others, shows how profound a glance he had 
directed into the obscure question, afterwards so hotly debated 
between the advocates of Epigenesis and Pre-existence (§ 457). 

§ 448. He held, and not without considerable superficial 
evidence, that the formation of fiftt is at the expense of sperm 
in males, and its analogue in females ; and he explained the 
great fertility of the invertebrata on the ground of their 
forming no fat — ^which, though wrong, is ingenious. 

That the female had no sperm is proved, he thinks, by 
the £Eict of conception in the absence of sensation, and rice 
versd, in sensation without conception.*^ 

§ 449. Chap. XX, Having proved that the material of 
the embryo is furnished by the female, and this material is 



* Thus I render the ambi^ons passage : ^ xard r^ hyxov r6v covrov, 
ri ix^i rtvd S{rva/uv ip iavrif, Aub£BT and WmiiER propose to read Ixop for 
Ixti ; but this does not remove the diflScuhy which lies in the word oytow. 
We can hardly suppose that Aristotle maintained that the sperm had within it 
the bulk of the embryo. 

^ Compare Eyerardub: Novu» exortus hominis et animalium, 1662, p. 31; 
De Graaf: De virorum organis^-p, 27; Babchusem: De Mtdicina origine et 
progrestu, 1723, p. 44. 
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a secretion contained in the catamenial fluid, he refutes the 
notion that the fluid secreted by the female is seminal. 
He holds the uncomplimentary opinion that woman is an 
undeveloped man. '' She is female by her weakness, since 
the coldness of her nature will not suffer her food to be cooked 
into sperm." ^^ 

§ 450. " In those living beings which are without the 
distinctions of sex, the sperm is a kind of conception {Kvri/jLa, 
a fertilized seed). I call the first mixture of the masculine 
and feminine principles, a conception. Hence from one sperm, 
one body is generated ; as one stalk of wheat from one seed, 
and one animal from one egg : twins are from two eggs. 
But in those beings which have distinct sexes, many can be 
generated from one sperm." The mistake here arises from 
his not being aware of the immense multitude of spermatozoa 
contained in the sperm, and from his considering the sperm 
as one. 

§ 451. He believes that the males give the form and 
principle of motion to the embryo ; the female giving nothing 
but the plastic material.^^ As in the coagulation of milk, the 
milk is the substance, but the rennet is that which contains 
the cause, so that which is furnished by the female is 
divided, differentiated (jiepitofnevov), by that which comes 
from the male.^^ The chapter closes with this reflection : 



•* On this Reonier db Graaf: De virorum organU, p. 2, remarks, " Nee 
minori contumelia Aristoteles foeminam marem imperfectum appellat : vel at 
loquuntar barbari Philosophi animal occationatum** Taubellus calls the idea 
blasphemoas. — Alpea Cctsa, 1650, p. 814. Comp. also Scalioer contra Car^ 
danunij p. 188, verso. Bat it was long maintained by very grave philosophers. 

" The argament of Casalpinus is that if the male and female both far- 
nished material the one would interfere with the other, or there woald be two 
ofispring in lien of one. — Qucutiones Peripateticce, lib. V., p. 97 D. Bat why 
shoald tiiey not be blended? He never thinks of this alternative. Taurellus 
laaghs at him, bat advances no solid argament. 

** An idea freqaently reprodaced. See Regnier de Graaf: De viromm 
crganiM, p. 57; and Haller: Elementa PhysiologuB, Bern., 1761, VIIL, 154. 
In modem times it has assumed this modified and not less absard form: '* La 
generation tient k ce qae la liqoenr femelle est oxid^ par le speime et r^oite 
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^'That the female furnishes no seminal flnid, bat that she 
nevertheless famishes something, and this something is 
derived from the catamenial flaid in yertebrata, and from its 
analogue in invertebrata, is evident from what has alreadj 
been said. It is also clear from abstraet considerations. 
Since, of necessity, that which generates, and that out of 
which it generates, must pre-exist; and if these are united 
in one, they must be different in kind ; and when separated, 
the substance and the nature of the efficient and reeipieot 
must be diverse. If, therefore, the masculine is that which 
moves and forms, and the feminine is that which is moved 
and formed, it is clear that the female will not add seminal 
fluid, but simply material ; which is indeed the hd, for the 
nature of the catamenia is that of a primary material.'* 

§ 452. . Chap. XXI. It has already been noted that the 
accurate data upon which modem embryology bases the 
conclusion that both parents famish material and form, were 
not accessible to Aristotle. His view best accords with the &cts 
then known, and far surpasses that of the majority of his 
successors. He held the male influence to be qualitative, 
not quantitative ; ^ and he adduces this ingenious argument : 
** When a hen is heavy with * wind-eggs,' if she be treaded 
before the eggs have so far developed as that the yolk has 
received its white, she will lay perfect eggs, and not * wind- 
eggs.' And if she be treaded by another cock while the egg 
is still yellow, the whole brood of chicks will resemble this 
cock. Hence, those who wish to rear fine broods bring the 
hen to be treaded by two different birds, for they do not 
suppose the sperm mixes with the eggs, nor that it comes 
from all part^ of the body, otherwise the chicks would be 
double. But the sperm gives a specific force to the egg; 



en an caillot" — Ackermanit, as quoted hj Buroach. Still more recentty the 
great embryologist Bischoff has reprodaced it under the form of a catalytic 
action similar to that observable in fermentation. 

•* ovK e/f t6 irdaov <rvfiPaXX6iitvov roTp (^^occ rot; dpptvo^ dXX tic rb wwov. 
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and this is increased by the new sperm, wMch is warmed and 
cooked, for the egg receives nourishment as long as it is 
grovmig. It is the same with fish. No sooner has the 
female laid her eggs, than the male casts his milt on them, 
and those eggs which are reached by the milt are fertilized, 
the others not.** 

There is nothing in the two remaining chapters which 
requires special mention here. 

§ 453. Book II. Chap, 7. — The individual is mortal 
because individual. The species is eternal, because it repro- 
duces the individual. And the Masculine and Feminine exist 
only for this reproduction. But inasmuch as the first moving 
cause which determines species is higher and better than the 
substance determined, so it is better that the higher should be 
separated from the lower ; on this account, when possible, the 
masculine is kept distinct from the feminine, for the masculine 
is the principle of motion, and is higher and more god-like, 
whereas the feminine represents only the substance. 

§ 454. After this teleological argument he surveys the 
various forms of reproduction. One division of animals, he 
says, brings forth young alive, and resembling their parents ; 
another division brings forth young without limbs, and difiier- 
ing from their parents. Of this latter division the sanguineous 
bring forth eggs ; the exsanguineous, worms. 

In rendering <yicwXi|S by womty I follow the translators 
and commentators; and the vague notions which then pre- 
vailed, respecting worms, may justify the interpretation ; but 
it is by no means certain that Aristotle meant what would now 
be understood by that term ; and perhaps the word scolex 
would be less misleading. He thus explains himself: '' Egg 
and scolex are in this distinguished : in an egg the embryo 
arises from one part, all the rest serving it as food ; in the 
scolex, on the contrary, the embryo is developed from the 
whole.** 

§ 456. '^ Of viviparous am'mals some generate their young 
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immediately within themselves — as man, horse, dolphin. 
Others are OYO-viyiparoaSy first generating eggs, which derelope 
into emhryos within the parent — as the cartiLiginoos fishes.** 
Although this distinction has been destroyed by the discoTeiy 
that the embryo of the vivipara is at first an egg, the nomen- 
clature has been retained by many writers even to our own 
day. ''Among the ovipara, some lay perfect ^gs, which 
never increase after they are laid — such as birds and reptiles ; 
others, as fishes, Crustacea, and cephalopoda, lay imperfect 
eggs, which increase after they are laid.** The increase here 
alluded to is supposed by Aubebt and Wdoieb to be the 
swelling from imbibition of water ; there is no other increase ; 
the eggs of fish and Crustacea are as perfect as those of birds 
and reptiles. 

After noticing several other points of distinction, he 
touches on the protections of eggs : " fish, which have scales, 
and Crustacea, which are earthy, lay eggs with hard shells ; 
but the cephalopoda, which have slimy bodies, lay eggs 
imbedded in slimy matter." 

§ 456. " Insects all bring forth scolices (worms) ; for they 
are all exsanguineous, and hence scoUparous." It is strange 
that he should not have known the eggs of insects. '* Nature 
has admirably arranged generation in a series. The most 
perfect and the warmest animals bring forth their young per- 
fectly formed, not indeed in size, for all grow after birth ; and 
they generate directly within themselves. The less perfect do 
not generate their young directly within themselves, for they 
first produce eggs ; but the young are bom alive. Others, 
again, do not produce perfect young, but perfect eggs. Those, 
again, which are of a colder nature produce imperfect eggs. 
Finally, the coldest of all do not produce eggs, but scoUoes, 
which in time become similar to eggs; for the so-called 
chrysalis of the insect has the power {^vva/MP) of an egg, from 
which in the third metamorphosis an animal is produced.*' 

§ 457. He now proceeds to sketch rapidly, yet firmly, his 
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doctrine of Epigenesis, which he has variously illustrated. 
Eyery one acquainted with the history of science is familiar 
with the long and fierce disputes which have surrounded the 
question, Does the embryo pre-exist in the germ? but as 
even men otherwise well-informed are quite unacquainted 
with Aristotle's views on this point, and suppose the doctrine 
of Epigenesis to date from Habvey and Caspar Friedrich 
Wolff, it may be useful here to set down the hypotheses 
advocated by the various schools, before expounding Aristotle's. 
Blumenbach states that Dreuncourt '' collected no less 
than two hundred and sixty-two groundless hypotheses con- 
cerning generation advanced by his predecessors ; and nothing 
is more certain than that Drelincourt's own theory formed the 
two hundred and sixty-third." ^ All these theories may be 
ranged under two classes : — 

A. Those which relate to the action of the parents. This 
class may be further subdivided into : 

1. The Spermatist theory — ^which makes the male parent 
the sole progenitor. 

2, The Ovist theory — ^which makes the female parent the 
sole progenitor. 

8. The Syngenetic theory — which makes both parents 
equally progenitors. 

B. Those which relate to the changes in the egg. This 
second class may be further subdivided into : 

4, The theory of EvolutioUy which makes the embryo pre- 
existent in the germ, and only rendered visible by the unfold- 
ing and expansion of its organs. 

6. The theory of Epigenesis, which makes the embryo 
arise by a series of successive difierentiations from a simple 
homogeneous mass into a complex heterogeneous organism, 

§ 458. The spermatist theory is of immense antiquity. 
In the Hindoo code Man is considered as the seed, and 

* Quoted hj Allen THOHPSOif: Art. Generation, in the Cychpatdia of 
Anat, and PhyM, 
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Woman as the soil ; by their oo-operation the new being is 
produced.^ In the Eumenides of ^bohylus there is the same 
idea. Apollo declares that the mother is not a genitrix, bat 
merely the rearer of the young germ. Li£9 is generated by 
the father. 

roKivCt Tpo^bc 8k Kv/aaroQ vtoarS^am* 
rUru ^ 6 Bptiineknf, r, 615. 

Most of the ancient philosophers held this view; and no 
sooner had Leeuwenhoek discovered the spermatosoa '^ 
than it seemed as if a positive basis had been gained for this 
hypothesis. The spermatozoon is a microscopic, transparent, 
oval particle, with a long and delicate thread-like tail. It 
wriggles forward with amazing vivacity, and is in no respect 
distinguishable from an animalcule. What wonder, then, 
that the oval part was pronounced to be a head, and the thread 
a tail? Imagination saw^ and an occasional draughtsman 
actually figured, the lineaments of a man in this mio-oscopic 
particle.-'^ And as these spermatozoa are only found in repro- 
ductive males, and always in them, the hypothesis of the 
spermatists seemed to have acquired a demonstration. 

§ 459. The ovists, however, were not without their rival 



" Manava-Dharmaseutraf lib. EL, st S3, quoted bj Lucab: TraiU pkilot. 
de rh6r6diU, Paris, 1850, IL, 67. 

^ On the claims of Hartsoeker to priority, see the note in Bostock's 
eradite System of Physiology, 3rd ed., 1836, p. 642. Compsrd also Vallukebi: 
Historic von der Erzeugung der Mtnschen und Thiere, aus dem Italianischen voa 
C. P. Beroer, 1739, p. 7. 

^ " L'imngination avait alors nn vaste champ oavert devant elk. Les tms 
crurcnt voir dons les animalcules spermatiqoes des embiyons oorpoialises, qui 
n'ayaient plus besoin qae de croitre. Gantier les figara ayant des figures 
dliommes. Suivant Andrj, chacun d'cox ra tronver Povaire, se glisse dans im 
cenf, ferme la porte derri^ loi avee sa queue, et se developpe ; si plusiena 
veulcnt entrcr k la fois dans un mdme oeuf, ils se fachent, se battent ensemble, 
et Be brisent on se luxent les membres, ce qui donnent lieu aux moDstanaodtes." 
— BuRDACH: Traits de Physiohgie, Paris, 1838, IL, 287. In the Gennan 
version of Vallisneri: Erzeugung der Menschen und Thiere, the figures drawn 
by Andrt are reproduced. NoUiing more preposterous in the way of mal- 
observation (if it were not a pure invention) can be named. 
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discovery. Stenon and De G-raaf had detected the mamma- 
lian ovum, or rather the Graafian vesicle, which they mistook 
for the ovnm, but which Yon Baeb proved to contain it. 
This important discovery seemed to the ovists to prove that 
the female famished the germ, and the male famished only 
the exciting influence. Malpiohi, Yallisnebi, EL^ller, 
Spallanzani, R^AUifTJR, and Bonnet lent this hypothesis their 
powerful support.^ They held that the embryo pre-existed 
in the germ, and that its evolution was excited by the 
influence of the sperm. 

§ 460. The theory of Syngenesis^ which considers the 
embryo to be the product of both male and female, is as old 
as Empedocles, though it had no better basis than the 
observed resemblance between the ofiispring and both parents. 
Modem research has famished a scientific basis, by show- 
ing that, while in the higher animals both ova and 
spermatozoa are equally indispensable, they are themselves 
only modifications of one and the same anatomical ele- 
ment (§ 191). 

§ 461. Let us now glance at the theories of the second 
class. The first of these, or the theory of Evolution, assumes 
that the embryo pre-exists in the germ, and is only called into 
visible existence by the agencies of generation and develop- 
ment. Not only so, but the germs themselves were all 
contained in the original germ ; the first generation contained 
all successive generations. This is the emboitement theory of 
Swammebdamm, Malebbanche, Yallisnebi, BI^umub, and 
Bonnet, which was accepted by the great Halleb, and was 
not rejected even by Cuvieb. Some one wittily observes that 
^* rhypoth^se de Temboitement rend n^cessaire Temboitement 
d'un infini d*hypoth^ses ; " and it has the vice of being meta- 
physiological ; yet of course it has many plausible arguments 

* Lucas: Op. cit., declarai that Db Blaimvills also adopted it in his 
Coura de Physiologie ; bat no exact reference is given, and I can find nothing in 
the Lecture to bear out Lucaa's statement. 

23 
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in its fjAYOor, otherwise it would never have been maintained 
by the judicious Haller.^ 

§ 462. In the present day no one believes in the pre- 
existence of germs, or the evolution of the embryo. The 
doctrine of Epigenesis triumphs along the whole line. Since 
Wolff showed how the primitive amorphous germ became an 
organism through successive modifications, each modification 
being the cause of others — part being added to part, not 
simply in the way of addition, but each being the product 
of some predecessor, and the cause of some successor** — ^the 
researches of hundreds of patient embryologists have made 
Epigenesis the only acceptable hypothesis. The arg^ument of 
the evolutionists, that all the organs are formed at once^ and 
not successively,*^ seems admissible when supported by the 
assertion that the extreme smallness and transparency of these 
organs prevent their being visible ; but both assertions &1I 
before microscopic investigation, which shows that the impreg- 
nated germ passes through several successive visible stages 
wholly irreconcileable with this notion of a pre-existent in- 
visible organism. The germinal membrane, composed of three 
layers, is seen to form itself into two cylinders, the two 
outer layers curving upwards, the innermost layer curving 
downwards, and from each of these cylinders issue the 
rudimentary forms of the several organs. 

§ 463. It will probably surprise the reader to hear that 
Aristotle very distinctly announced the docrine of Epigenesis, 



^ Hallbb: Elementa PhyncloguB^ VIII., 143-51. Compare also Vallu- 
NERi: Von der Erzevgung, 1739, pp. 140, 442, 461 ; or Beauhdb: Miatotm 
pour servir it Phutoire des IruecteM, 1734, 1., 343, seq. 

^* There are few works of deeper insight or more patient research than 
C. F. V^olfp'b Theorie von der Creneration, in zwo Abhandlungen erUart wnd 
bewiesen, Berlin, 1764, and I shall not easily forget the excitement with which 
I harried through the Berlin streets in a storm to secure a capj at an oM 
secondhand bookshop. In it maj be found the origin of Goethe's Metamor- 
phoses of Plants, as well as the leading ideas since expounded with such 
mastery by Vox Baer and his followers. 

** Halleb, p. 148. 
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a doctrine commonly attributed to Habvky. Wolff is wrong 
in stating that Aristotle ''afi&rmed, but did not defend, 
Epigenesis, simply because no one had thought of denying 
it."*^ It had been denied, and a counter theory proposed, 
which Aristotle refuted. "Either," he says, "the parts 
arise together and at once, or one after the other. That they 
do not arise at once is evident to sense ; for we see that some 
parts are present, and others absent ; and it is certain that 
these latter are not invisible simply because of their smallness, 
for although the lungs are larger than the heart, yet in 
development they are later. Since one part is earlier, and 
another later, it becomes a question whether the one forms the 
other, the latter being dependent on the former, or the one 
simply arises after the other. The heart does not form the 
liver, and this again the other parts ; but the one part arises 
after the other, as the man comes after the boy, but not from 
the boy. The reason is this: In everything produced by 
Nature or by Art, the acttuU arises from the potential; and so 
must here the species and form exist in tl^e earlier — for 
example, the liver must exist in the heart.^ And this view 
is otherwise deceptive. For it is impossible that from the 
first a part of the plant, or animal, should exist ready formed 
in the sperm — ^whether capable or incapable of forming other 
parts— if aU arise from the spermatic fluid. For if such a 
part be in the sperm, it must have been made by that which 
made the sperm. Now sperm must be the first ; and this is 
the work of generation. Hence it is impossible that a part 
should pre-exist. Therefore the plastic power (to iroiovv) 
has no organ within it, nor without it. Yet one or the other 
is necessary. Let us try to reconcile this contradiction." 



*• WOLFP, p. 60. 

^ Srt vwh Tov kvriKixti^ 5vroc rb iwdfug Sv yivtrtu iv rote fimii ^ Tkyvy 
yivofikvoiQf HoTt iioi dv rb tHo^ Kal n^v /lopfi^ iv liulvtit dvcu olov iv ry 
Kopii^ t6 tov Hiraro^ : The reader must bear in mind the distinctions of 
entelechie and dynamis, and of species and form. 

28— a 
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To reconcile these TiewB he addaces the compaiiBon of the 
movements of an antomaton in which one wheel, on being set 
in action, determines the moyement in other parts. The 
sperm is thia primaiy motcN: ; and has the power of eommmii- 
oating moTement long after its origin&l impulse has ceased. 
No organ is the cause of development. The caose is that 
which first originated the movement. Hence one organ 
arises after another, and not all at once. 

§ 464. As the analysis proceeds, we shall still farther 
learn how firmly the doctrine of Epig^iesis was grasped 
by him ; tor the present it is enongh to have indicated his 
view. 

Chap. II. is devoted to the jdiysical nature of sperm, 
which is described as a kind of foam, or mixture of vrat^ and 
air. '' The ancients seem to have known this, to judge from 
the name of the goddess Ajdurodite."^ The air (wvcv/ia) 
here referred to, can hardly be understood as atmospheric air. 
It plays a considerable part in the speculations of the ancient 
and the Benaissance writers ; but I have never been able to 
make out what was precisely meant by it. In theories of 
generation, it is the otcra rising from the sperm, which, 
until the discovery of Spermatozoa, ^ was almost universally 
held to be the agent in fertilization. 

§ 465. Chap. III. touches on other points connected 
with sperm. Especially worthy of note is the statement that 
sperm and seed are as the living animal and plant which will 
issue from them. ''It is clear that they have the Vegetal 
Soul (nutritive principle), and in their further development 
they must acquire the Sensitive Soul, which constitutes them 
animals.'* 



** dc0p($c in Greek means " foam." 

^ And even for many jears afterwards. Thns, Hallkr: EUmemta Pkya. 

VI I I., 154; and still later Schneboass maintained that ** 11 se degage da 

melange de sperme et de mucns ut^rin nne aura umimality qni monte le long 

des ovidactea, et qni d'aprds Kuhlemann pen^tre it traverg len membnuMa da 

roYaire/*— Busdach: TraiU fie Phys., IL, 195. 
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Not only is Aristotle an npholder of the doctrine of 
Epigenesis, bnt he is also to be ranked among the most philo- 
sophical teachers who have held the doctrine so Imninonsly 
expounded by Yon Baer, that the general and specific 
characters of the embryo are successively acquired, so that the 
mammalian embryo is first an animal, then a vertebrate, then 
a mammal, and finally, a particular kind of mammal. This 
doctrine is thus aphoristically expressed by Aristotle : " Not 
at once is the animal a man or horse ; for the end is last 
attained ; and the specific form is the end of each develop- 
ment. Hence it is an important question when, how, and 
whence comes the Intellect in those animals which possess it. 
We must evidently assume that the sperm and the unsepa- 
rated conception (ovum) must possess the Vegetal Soul {rriv 
OphHTiKfiv ^lAf^riv) at least potentially ; though not in reality ^ 
nntil the separated conception (foetus) takes up nourishment, 
and thus fulfils the work of such a soul. At first it seems as 
if the embryo lived the life of a plant ; it is only at a subse- 
quent period that we can speak of a sensitive and intelligent 
soul. These, however, must necessarily pre-exist potentially 
before they exist in reality. Now either they must not have 
been actually present, and must have come in all together ; or 
they were all present ; or else some were present, and others 
not; and they must have come in with the germ, and not 
with the sperm ; or reached the germ from the sperm. If in 
the sperm, they must have entered at once from without, or 
none did so ; unless some did, and others did not. But it is 
impossible that they should have been actually present, since 
all the corporeal functions naturally require the presence of 
their respective organs,*^ e. g. there can be no walking without 
legs. For the same reason they cannot come frt)m without. 



^ I depart here somewhat from the literal rendering, in order to make this 
remarkable passage intelligible. The illostration of walking sofficientlj 
justifies my interpretation: &rwy y&ft lorw ipxfiiy 4 ivspycia nu/iaruait dijkop 
5n ravraQ avev ffia/uirot divvarov inr6pxt»»» 
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Nor can they enter alone — ^being inseparable from their 
organs ; nor in a body, for the sperm is a secretion from the 
metamorphosed food. Only the Intellect enters from without. 
It alone is godlike. Its actuality has nothing in common 
with corporeal actuality.*' 

§ 466. This is the most decisive passage I haye been able 
to find respecting the inamortality of the soul (§ 224). It is 
the more explicit because it is made to express the distinction 
between the Intellect as a godlike and incorporeal principle, 
and the Nutritive and Sensitive principles which are obviously 
dependent on matter.^ 

§ 467. " The vital principles seem to belong to another 
body, which is of a more honourable nature than the so-called 
elements. And just as these principles difTer in rank amongst 
each other, so also are they different in the nature of their 
common body. In all sperm there is the so-called heat, which 
effects generation. This heat, however, is not fire, but a 
breath (in^u/Lia) contained in the foamy nature of the 
sperm ; and in this pneuma there is a nature analogous to 
that of the elements of the stars. Hence fire generates no 
living thing. But the warmth of the sun, on the contrary, 
has this power." 

§ 468. Woman is undeveloped man. She furnishes the 
analogue of the sperm minus its vital principles. The proof 
of this is seen in the " wind-eggs " of the hen, which have 
the plastic substance, but which, wanting the formative prin- 
ciple of the sperm, never become living beings. In the Third 
Book (c. 7, p. 757) he explains this more clearly. The wind- 
eggs, he says, never become perfect chicks, because they want 
the sensitive soul; they have the nutritive soul, since that 
belongs to all females, and all living beings. And a wind- 
egg may therefore be regarded as a perfect vegetal seed, but as 



^ It was thus RooEB Bacon UDdentood it. ** Intellectus agens est pan 
animsB, sed est substaDtia intellectiva alia et separata peressentiam ab inteUecta 
possibili."— Qpii* Mtyus, Venet., 1760, p. 20. 
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an imperfect animal seed. The influence of the male is neces- 
sary for a perfect animal. 

§ 469. Chap, IV. is devoted to the catamenia. The 
intimate dependence of Lactation on this process is noticed ; 
also the formation of the foetal membranes from the corporeal 
elements of the fluid, after the evaporation of its moisture. 

'' No sooner is the conception {ro Kvri/jLa) formed, than it 
grows like the seed of plants in the earth. For even in the 
seed there is a self-contained principle of development, and 
from it arise stem and roots, through which it takes up 
nourishment. In the same way all the parts of an animal are 
potentially contained in the conception, and a principle of 
development. The heart is the first difiierentiated reality. 
For there must be an origin out of which all the rest will 
arise." 

§ 470. He then passes to another problem. A concep- 
tion is potentially an animal, although an imperfect animal. 
It must have food ; but whence is the food derived ? As the 
plant derives food from the earth, the foetus derives food from 
the uterus. " Hence Nature has from the first sent two veins 
from the heart which, dividing into several smaller vessels, 
forms the umbilical cord (o o/Li^aXoc), and this goes to the 
uterus. This cord is a vein, in some animals several veins, 
enveloped in a membrane for its protection. These veins ramify 
like roots over the uterus, and through them the foetus receives 
nourishment. It is on this account that the foetus remains 
in the uterus, and not, as Democritus thinks, in order that 
each part may be formed like the mother. This is evident in 
oviparous animals which develope their parts in the egg, away 
from the mother." 

Although inaccurate in its details, this passage expresses in 
a general way the true relation of the foetus to the mother. 
He then considers this question : '' If blood be nourishment, 
and the heart first arises in order to contain it, and if food 
comes from without, whence the first nourishment ? Or is it 
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not correct to say that all nonrishment comes from without, 
hut that just as in the seed of plants there is a mil^ flnid, so 
in the foetus there is a snrplnB of niaterial from whidi it will 
receive nonrishment ? " 

§ 471. ^' The differentiation of organs does not, as some 
think, take place by the attraction of like for like ; bnt the 
child resembles its mother because her secretion is potentially 
of the same nature as her whole body, and hence contains the 
possibility, though not the reality, of all her organs." 

This is further explained by the &ct of the mother 
furnishing not only the plastic material but the nutritiye 
principle, or vegetal soul. In plants there is no separation 
of sexes ; but in those animals which have separated sexes 
the female cannot of herself produce offspring. 

§ 472. Chap. V. — " Yet it may be asked : If the female 
possesses a soul, and if her secretion furnishes the material, 
why is the male influence indispensable ? The reason this : The 
animal has a Sensitive Soul, and this is wanting to the plant." 

Aristotle admits the power of vegetal reproduction in 
females, but denies them that of animal reproduction. It is 
true that unfertilized ova Uve, but what is their life ? Not the 
life of animals, otherwise they would become animals ; yet a 
life higher than that of inorganic substances, as we see by 
their decay. They possess only the lowest form of life — that 
which is common to plants and animals, ue. the nutritive 
soul. This cannot form an animal organ. 

§ 473. '* If there is, indeed, a class of ftninuLl^ which, 
although feminine have no males, it is possible that such may 
produce young by themselves. But this is not yet credibly 
ascertained : even in fishes it is dubious. Of the so-called 
Erythrinnes no male has yet been found, but many females 
full of conceptions. But on this point we have no decisive 
experience. There are, however, fishes which are neither 
male nor female, such as the eel, and a species of keatris 
(supposed to bc> the mullet),*' 
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Aristotle thought that eels were generated spontaneously 
in the mud. In those days spontaneous generation was 
received without difl&culty by all minds.'*^ But how the sexes 
of mullets came to be overlooked is not clear. 

'* Whenever the male exists the female is incompetent to 
generate alone; otherwise the male would be useless, and 
nature does nothing in vain. Hence in animals the male 
perfects generation, giving the sensitive soul." 

§ 474. Since the organs are already potentially existing in 
the germ it is only necessary for the sperm to give the first 
impulse, and straightway all the organs begin to range them- 
selves in due succession.^ The heart is the first to appear. 
It is the origin and centre of development. That it is so is 
Been not only by direct inspection, but also in the fact that it 
is the last to die ; since it is a law that that which appears 
last disappears first. 

Modem research, as I have already stated, discredits the 
idea of the heart as primum saliens. The heart is not the first 
organ which appears, nor is it the last which dies, ultimum 
morieiu. That it lives and beats for some time after the death 
of the animal, in amphibia for some hours, is quite true ; 
but other organs also survive the organism. Hair grows, 
glands secrete, and the stomach will digest many hours after 
the heart has ceased to beat.^^ 

§ 476. Chap. VI. sketches the phenomena of develop- 

* Eren so late as the 17th centnij we find Julius Cssab Soalioeb main- 
taining that mice were generated from corrnption. — Exercitationes contra Car- 
danum, Paris, 1657, p. 31. 

'^ ** Solum semen mascnlam dormientem embiyonis vitam excitat." — 
HjlIXER: Elementa Phya., VIIL, p. 154. The whole of this Slst section 
might be taken as a translation of Aristotle, with the understanding that what 
the Greek regards as potential pre-existence, the Swiss regards as actual pre- 
existence. 

*' Twenty-four hours, in certain fishes, according to Chables Robin : 
ComptcM Rendiu de la Sociiti de Biologie^ 1853, V., 134. I found the hinder 
extremities of a Triton living, and capable of motion, three hours after the 
heart had ceased to beat. But the phenomenon is very variable, and sometimes 
the heart survives the extremities. 
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ment. Although in many points inaccurate, and in some 
purely &nciful, it shows that Aristotle had studied deyelop* 
ment, not indeed with the patience and caution necessary in 
an inquiry so delicate, but with quite as much as he thought 
fit to bestow on any other inquiry. He notices that the upper 
half of the body is first deyeloped, the lower half being smaller 
and less distinct. The &ct is so ; ^ but the reason assigned 
is erroneous. The heart, he considers, as the origin of all 
development, the lower part being only for the sake of the 
upper. 

§ 476. *^ The genesis of the partes simUares takes place 
through cooling and warmth ; the coagulation and Bolidifica- 
tion of some being determined by cold, and of others by 
warmth. The nutritive fluid filters through the veins and 
the canals of each part, like water in unglazed earthen 
vessels {i}fio!g icepafuocc), and becomes flesh, or its analogue, 
coagulating in cooling ; and hence it becomes dissolved by fire." 

Although we should greatly err if we interpreted this 
language into an expression of the modem idea of the plastic 
elements oozing through the walls of the bloodvessels (§ 156), 
we cannot but remark how much nearer the truth Aristotle 
was than other physiologists, until the discovery of the 
capillaries by Malpiohi made it impossible to accept the 
notion of the blood being poured on the tissues. 

" That portion of the filtered fluid which is earthy, and 
has little warmth and moisture, becomes, during the cooling 
process, which evaporates the moisture, hard and earthy: 
such as nails, hair, hoofs, &c. Hence these become softened 
by fire, but not melted ; others by Uquids : for example, the 
shells of eggs. But under the influence of internal warmth, 
which dries up their moisture, sinews and bones arise; and 
hence they are not soluble by fire, for they are baked as in 
an oven by the genetic warmth." This warmth is contained 



** Compare E&lliksb: Entwickdungage&chichU^ 1861, p. 50. 
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in the sperm, and possesses the motor and creative power 
necessary for each part. Whenever this is in excess or 
deficiency, it occasions a deformity in the emhiyo. 
• § 477. " The skin is formed hy the drying of the flesh, 
as we see a skin formed on the surface of cooked meat. But 
it is not the fact of its being the surface which causes this ; 
the reason is because the viscid material (ro yX/aj^pov) 
cannot evaporate, and remains at the top. In other cases this 
viscid material is dry, and thus forms the hard and soft shells 
of bloodless animals ; whereas, in sanguineous animals, it has 
a more fatty nature, and hence we see only those which are 
not very earthy have fat under their skin — a proof that the 
skin arises from a similar material." 

§ 478. The order of differentiation is noticed. In the 
course of this the parts are at first sketched in outline, and 
subsequently assume their colour, softness, hardness, &c., 
"just as the painter first draws an animal in outline, and 
then fills up the picture with colour.*' 

§479. Chap. VII. begins with a description of the 
placenta, and then passes to the question why Hybrids are 
usually not fertile. In Chajp. VIII. j after examining the 
opinions of his predecessors on this point, and even suggesting 
an a priori argument in their favour, he makes this remark- 
able observation : '' But such a proof is far too abstract and 
empty. For reasons not drawn from the inherent principle 
of things are empty and only seem to explain them. Just as 
those only are geometrical proofs which are deduced from 
geometrical principles, so also in all other sciences. The 
empty argument seems potent, but is powerless." 

He clenches his refutation of all the abstract arguments 
against the possible fertility of Hybrids by this pithy statement: 
" The fact is that many Hybrids are fertile." Yet his own 
explanation of the common infertility is not a whit more 
acceptable than the explanations he rejects. 

§ 480. Book HI. — The first seven chapters of this book 
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are devoted to an ennmeration of the differences in the fonna- 
tion and deyelopment of eggs. Full of repetitions and destitate 
of any attempt at systematic arrangement, these chapters, 
like so many others in his scientific writings, resemble the 
nnorganized contents of a note-book rather than parts of a 
treatise. One or two passages of interest have already been 
previously quoted in these pages. 

§ 481. Chap. VIII. — Having mentioned that the cephalo- 
poda are of distinct sexes, he refers to the opinion that all 
fishes are females, adding : *' It is, however, too much to 
believe that cephalopoda are of distinct sexes, and fishes not ; 
and the opinion is only an evidence of insufficient observation." 
At the close of the chapter he almost anticipates the modem 
discovery that the embryo of the cuttlefish, instead of having 
the yolk on its under surface, has it attached to the head ; 
in fact, the embryo seems to swallow the yolk. 

§ 482. Chap. IX. is on the generation of insects, which 
he describes as being partly sexual, partly spontaneous. 
Chap. X. is on the generation of bees, already noticed (§ 194). 
Chap. XI. treats of molluscs, and gives a fuller exposition 
of his views on Spontaneous Generation than can be found 
elsewhere. To the mind of almost every biologist of oor 
day, the idea of Spontaneous Generation appears excessively 
improbable, and certainly not proven, even with respect to the 
simplest plants and animalcules ; and with respect to worms, 
insects, or molluscs, it is universally rejected." At present 
the massive weight of evidence is against the hypothesis. 
The chief argument in its favour rests on the difficulty of 
always proving the presence of germs ; and this is enforced 
by the facility with which some minds believe that whatever 
is conceivable must be true. 



^ The doctrine of spontaneous generation has heen revived by Pouchst: 
Heterogenic ; ou traite de la Giniration spontanie hasi sur det nouveUet txpi- 
rienceSf Paris, 1859. See the Comptes Rendos of the Academy for the years 
1859-63. 
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In Aristotle's day there was no difficulty whatever in 
believing that insects, molluscs, and eels were spontaneously 
originated in putrefying matters. Animals suddenly appeared 
in places where there had previously been no trace of their 
parents. To the ancients this was sufficient proof of spon- 
taneous generation. Aristotle said that all plants and animals 
which arise spontaneously, do so in putrefying substances to 
which water has been added. " It is not from putrefaction, as 
such, but from coction, that the new being arises : the putrid 
substance is only a secretion from that which is cooked. 
Animals and plants arise in the earth, and in moisture, 
because water is present in earth, and in water there is air 
(pneuma), and in all air there is animal heat; so that in 
a certain sense all things have life (soul, ^x^)* Hence 
bodies are quickly formed when enclosed in a smaU space, and 
they are so enclosed when by means of heat thejhiid substance 
is formed into a kind of foamrvesicle.^ The differences of 
nobler and ignobler species depend on that vital principle 
which is enclosed ; and hence we must seek the cause both in 
what is enclosed, and where it is enclosed. In sea-water 
there is much earthy matter, and hence from the sea, 
testaceous animals are produced; the earthy matter being 
hardened on their surface, for it is not to be melted by 
heat ; and internally the living body is enclosed. Only a £bw 
species have been observed in congress; and it is uncertain 
whether generation was the result or not in these cases. We 
must inquire what here represents the material principle of 
other animals. Among fiemales, it is a secretion which 
receives from the male its moving principle, and potentially 



^ i/ATrfpiXoft^Savcroi ik koI yivtrtu Otpfioivofdviav tUv aufutrucwv vyp&v 
olov dippudtiQ TTOfjupdXvl. AuBEBT and WnocEB read in this curious passage a 
prefiguration of the modern cell-thoorj; but the resemblance is slight and 
purely verbal A much closer resemblance is noticeable in Ok£N*8 notion that 
the transition from the inorganic to the organic is the change into a resicle.^- 
Programm uber das Unwersum; cited by Lbtdio: Lehrbuch der Histologie, 
1857, p. 5. 
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contains the whole animal. Bnt what is there to represent 
this here, and what represents the masculine principle ? We 
must consider that, even in animals which generate, the heat 
prepares the secretion from the cooked food, and this is the 
origin of the germ. So also in plants, except that with them, 
as with some animals, the aid of the masculine principle 
is not needed, because it is contained, mingled in their sub- 
stance ; whereas in the majority, the secretion needs this aid. 
The food of some is water and earth ; of others, substances 
prepared frt>m these. That which is prepared from food by 
animal heat, is by the smnmer heat prepared from sea-water 
and earth, and is mixed and cooked. And that part of the 
Tital principle which is contained in the air (pneuma), or is 
separated frt>m it, forms the foBtus, and giyes it moyement." 

If much cannot be said for this hypothesis, it at least 
satisfied Aristole and his successors. Eels were originated, he 
thought, out of the casts of the earth-worms. That testacea 
originate spontaneously, is proved he thinks by the fact of their 
sudden appearance on the keels of ships and other places. Nor 
is the spontaneous origin of mankind altogether incredible to 
him. ** If this ever took place," he adds, *' as many affirm, we 
must assume that it was either frt>m a scolex, or bom an egg. 
Since of necessity the original germ must have contained 
within it the requisite food (and such a germ is the scolex), 
or it must have procured the food elsewhere, and this either 
from, a parent, or from a part of the germ. If, therefore, it is 
impossible that food should flow from the earth, as it does 
from the uterus to the foetus, then must the food have come 
from, a portion of the germ ; and such we call an egg." And 
as eggs are produced only by parents, it is clear that the origin 
of our race, on this hypothesis, must haye been a scolex. 

§ 483. Book IV. Chap. I. — It is an old question. Why 
one child is masculine, and another feminine ? and as the 
desire for male offspring is often intense, people have naturally 
lent a greedy ear to any philosopher who pretended to inform 
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them how males could be obtained. Anaxagoras taught 
that the distinctioii is original, and exists in the sperm 
itself; the masculine coming from the right, the feminine 
from the lefk. Empedogles thought that the distinction was 
due to the coldness or warmth of the womb. Democritus, 
who is generally nearer the mark than any other old philo- 
sopher, thought that the distinction arose entirely from the 
preponderance of one of the two secretions, the offspring being 
a male when the sperm predominated, and a female when the 
germ predominated. Aristotle refutes Empedocles and Anax- 
agoras by reference to facts. The existence of twins of 
different sexes in the same uterus disproves the idea of the 
relative temperature of the uterus being the determining 
cause ; and the existence of both sexes, after the removal of 
one testis, disproves the idea of the right and left sides having 
their special sexes.^ As these absurd hypotheses were repro- 
duced many centuries later,^ it is interesting to observe how 
thoroughly Aristotle recognized their absurdity. His comment 
is in the spirit of Bacon : " Prophesying from their opinions 
what will be the fact, and anticipating, in lieu of observing, 
what the fact is." *^ But having dismissed these hypotheses, 
he admits that " there is some ground for the belief that sex is 
determined by the warmth of the respective sides,*® since the 



"* It u by reference to similar facts that Ds Graaf refutes this notion. See 
his De Virorwn Organis, p. 6, in Opera Omnia, 1678. 

■" See Hallbr: Elementa Physiologia, VIIL, 79. Bauhin, in his work De 
Hermaphroditorum Monstrorumque Natura, Oppenheimii, 1614, not only advo- 
cates this view, bat says with great gravity, as if he had opened pregnant dogs 
and sows, " Si prsegnantem canem vel snem apemeris, in dextro latere mares, 
in ninistro vero foeminas reperies ; ideo qoi mascolam prolem expetant molieres 
in latns dextmm cabare jabent," p. 60. 

'^ pavTivofJuvoi t6 (nfipfiaSfuvov Ik rSiv tUSTtaVf ical irpoXofipdvovrtc w; 
o&TftfC ^xov irpiv yivSfUvov t^untc Utiv. 

** This was long a very popular opinion. It is admitted by Casdah 
among the three modes of procuring male offspring, though he reverses the 
sides, ordering the mother to lie on her left side, because it is the stronger, and 
males are formed in the stronger. He declares that he has prescribed this 
method to patients with great success. — De subtilitate rerum, lib. XII., Lugdnni, 
1554, p. 441. ScALiOEB has nothing to object here, so we must presume he 
accepts the argument as valid. 
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right side is indeed warmer than the left (which it is not) ; but, 
such hypotheses do not touch the real difficulty ; for that we 
mast look into first causes." 

§ 484. His own hypothesis is this : ** The masculine and 
feminine are distinguished by a certain power, and a certain 
impotence. That is masculine which has the power of cooking, 
condensing, and secreting sperm containing the formatiye 
principle ; and I do not call that a principle which becomes an 
individual from the material, but that which is the first moving 
cause, either in itself, or in another ; the feminine, on the 
other hand, is that which receives, but is incapable of con- 
densing and secreting sperm. If the cooking depends on heat, 
the male must necessarily be warmer than the fomale." After 
enlarging on this notion of heat, he adds, ^* Male and female 
are cantrarieSy and have different generative organs, which 
have different functions. Moreover, according to our views, 
everything arises from contraries ; and when there is loss or 
&ilure (n ^Oopa) in the one contrary, that which cannot 
properly be fashioned naturally turns into the opposite. On 
these grounds it is easy to explain the sexes. Whenever the 
formative principle fails to gain the upper hand, and, from 
deficient warmth, fails properly to cook the material, and so 
fashion it into its own shape, then will this material necessarily 
pass over into the contraiy ; and the contrary of the masculine 
is the feminine. And since their difference consists in their 
functions, and these in their organs, the first change vidll be in 
the organs. Now when one important and dominant organ 
{IvQQ fioptov i7riKaifK}v) is changed, then there ia a change 
in the whole form of the organism,^^ 

The reader will observe how luminously the idea of 
Epigenesis is expressed in the last sentence ; and lest 
there should be any doubt as to his meaning, he adds, 
'* This is manifest in castrated animals, which, being de- 
prived of a single organ, lose their sexual appearance, so 
as in many respects to resemble the female. The cause 
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is that certain organs are origins of development, and if 
one of these be altered, much that is connected with it 
mast likewise change. When, therefore, the masculine is 
defined to be a kind of principle and cause, and is only mascu- 
line in as far as it possesses these which are wanting to the 
feminine — and when such power and such impotence are 
determined by the capability and incapability of cooking the 
final nourishment, called blood in the sanguineous, and 
its analogue in the ex-sanguineous ; and when the origin of 
the blood is in the central organ, the source of animal heat, 
then it is necessary that a heart, -or its analogue, should 
be formed, and that the embryo should be male or 
female." 

§ 486. Whatever may be thought of this hypothesis, which 
becomes somewhat confused towards the close of the exposi- 
tion, when we remember that he did not, and could not know 
that every embryo was at first asextial, passing from this 
indeterminate condition into determinate organs by successive 
morphological changes, we shall acknowledge that his answer 
is quite as good as that of any of his successors, and better 
than most. What determines the special changes remains 
to this day a profound mystery ; all we know is that sex is not 
primitive, pre-existent, but — as was shown in Knight's experi- 
ments on Plants — ^is determined by unknown conditions of 
temperature and nutrition.^ 

§ 486. Chap. II. — Connecting his hypothesis with the 
statistics of birth, as known to him, he finds further proof in 
the feust that more females are bom during the youth and old 
age of the parents than during their prime : in the young the 
animal heat has not acquired maturity, in the old it is begin- 
ning to disappear. He also thinks that fruitful animals produce 
more females than males. That more males are generated 

* See an interesting essay bj Plo68: Uber die GeschlechUverhaltnisse der 
Kinderbedingenden Uracmhen, Berlin, 1858, and compare Paoenstecher: Uber 
das Gesetz der Erzeugung der Geschlecter. Aos dem Franzosiachen von M. 
Thubt. Leipzig, 1864. 

24 
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daring the preyalence of the north wmds, may be explained 
on the ground of the secretionB being then smaller in quantity, 
and more easily cooked; a similar eaose operates in the 
appearance of the catamenia, chiefly at the last quarter of the 
moon, for this part of the month is colder and moUter, owing 
to the disappearance of the moon. He quotes, without dis* 
approval, the saying of shepherds, that males or females are 
produced according as the sheep have congress during a north 
or south wind ; not only so, but it is an important condition 
whether the animals in congress look towards the north or the 
south, " so trifling a circumstance being influential in genera- 
tion by determining heat or cold." 

The chapter contains other passages which raise a smile. 
Variations of sex are attributed to the nature of the soil and 
the water, which with the atmosphere, influence the food. 
*^ Hence hard and cold waters occasion the sterility of women, 
and partly determine the generation of females.'* To this day 
the Egyptians attribute the fecundity of their women to the 
waters of the Nile ; and Hippoorates,^ who thought that 
water issuing from hard rocks must necessarily be hard, 
mentions hard and cold waters among the causes of sterility. 

§ 487. Chap. III. treats of the hereditary transmission of 
qualities from parent to offspring.^^ It has long been a ques- 
tion whether all the qualities, physical and moral, are trans- 
mitted, and whether one parent transmits one group, and the 
other another, or both transmit all. Even HAiiLEB and 
Bonnet, who thought the embryo pre-existed in the germ, 
could not deny that Hybrids partook of the characteristics of 
both parents. Holding the sperm to be merely the nutriment 



® Hippocrates: De A¥re, Locisy et Aquis, XX., 19. Compare Bauhix: 
De Hermaphroditorum Natura, 1614, p. 59. 

•* The literature of this important subject will be found in Burdach: 
Traits de Phyaidogie, 11.; and Lucas: TraiU de PHirSdiU naturelie, 1847; see 
also GiBOU DE BuzAREiNouES: Traiti de la Giniration, 1828; Orton: 
Lectures on Breeding, 1859. 
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and excitor of the germ, they thought that the form of the 
embryo would vary with the quaUty and quantity of the sperm. 
It was thus they explained the fact of the mule having the ears 
and voice of the ass. The germ from which the mule pro- 
ceeds is the germ of a horse ; but the sperm of the ass 
containing more particles destined for the nutrition of the ears 
and vocal membranes, the mule resembles in these the ass. 

§ 488. Those who held the doctrine of Epigenisis varied in 
their interpretations of parental influence. Some thought that 
the male gave the animal organs, the female only the vegetal 
organs. The superficial resemblance of the spermatozoon to 
the early form of the cerebro-spinal axis,^ and the fact of the 
spermatozoon being endowed with movement, naturally sug- 
gested the idea of the nervous and muscular systems being due 
to the male, whence it was further inferred that the digestive 
and glandular systems came from the female. This idea has 
been favourably received by physiologists and cattle-breeders. 
I have elsewhere endeavoured to show how irreconcileable it 
is with the facts,^* and may here briefly state an a priori 
argument which entirely disproves it. That the whole sum of 
the contribution to the formation of the embryo is limited on 
the part of the male to the spermatozoa, and on the part of 
the female to the ovum, is decisively proved in the generation of 
amphibia and fish, since in that generation, which takes place 
in the water, outside the parent, there is nothing but these two 
elements present. Now, we have already seen that sperma- 
tozoa and ova are identical (§ 191) ; and when to this it is 
added that in some animals ova alone suffice to form a perfect 
ofi'spring (§ 192), there can remain no doubt that the contribu- 
tion of the mother is not limited to any one system or group 
of organs, but embraces the whole organism. Unless, there- 

* " Si le zoosperme n'est pas nn syst^me c^r^bro-spiDal, et le vitellufl on 
gyst^me digestif, ils poss^dent en enx les Clemens n^cessaircs an developpement 
nlterieorde ces bases essentieiles de ranimalite/' — Lallemakd: AmnalesdeM 

m 

Sciences Naturelles^ 1841, p. 281. 

® Phenology of Common Life, IL, 392. 

24—2 
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fore, we return to the old hypothesis of the ovists, and regard 
the contribution of the male simply in the light of a stimulus 
to the germ (an hypothesis abundantly refuted by the facts of 
cross-breeding, in which the obyious characteristics of the male 
are transmitted), we have no alternative but to declare that 
both parents furnish their quota to every part of the offspring. 

§ 489. Having thus glanced at modem hypotheses, let us 
consider the view taken by Aristotle. In the generation of 
man he says the progenitor is not simply a man, but a special 
individual such as Socrates or Koriskos. The individual and 
special have always predominance. Koriskos is man, as well 
as animal, but his speciality is as man rather than as animal. 
The individual predominates in generation because individuaUty 
constitutes the essence. But, inasmuch as when the formative 
principle fails to fashion the material, the contrary must be 
produced, so when Koriskos is a parent, if his influence qua 
man be feeble, his child will be a female, resembling him, his 
influence qua man having passed into its contrary ; and if this 
influence is still feebler, the child will be a female resembling 
its mother. If the influence qua individual be feeble, the 
child will resemble its grandfather. But, whatever variation 
take place, the child always exhibits human characteristics. 

The cause of all these variations is the check received bv 
the Motor impulse from the Material moved. Action pro- 
duces reaction. The edge of a tool is blunted by the material 
which it cuts ; the heating body is cooled by that which it 
warms ; " and sometimes the reaction is greater than the 
action ; the warming body becomes cold, and the cold body 
warm, and hence the effect is lost or weakened." 

§ 490. In extreme cases, the formative principle is so far 
checked that the child ceases to resemble human beings, and 
resembles an animal — ^in which case it is called a monster. 
Here the material is not fashioned into special forms, but 
the general remains (jxivu to kqOoXov), and this is animal. 
" Thus, it is said that children are bom with the heads of 
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sheep or calves, and other parts resembling those of animals ; 
for example, a calf with a child's head, or a sheep with the 
head of an ox. All such phenomena are due to the cause 
before-named ; but we mast not understand such statements 
literally; none of these monstrosities really are animals, but 
only resemble them. The same sort of resemblance may be 
seen in perfectly-formed healthy men. A Physiognomist once 
showed how all Ceu^s could be reduced to two or three animal 
types. But how impossible it is for one animal to have the 
parts of another is evident from the differences in the periods 
of gestation of men, sheep, dogs, and oxen. Each can only 
be formed in its own definite period." 

This passage displays remarkable sagacity, and might have 
enlightened many of his successors. The belief in a race of 
men having the heads of dogs was easy to Lord Monboddo, 
who confesses that such men have not been seen by any modem 
traveller, but they are spoken of by so many ancient authors, 
that he can hardly doubt of their having once existed.^ 
Aristotle not only marks what is true from what is false in 
the popular belief, but refers to distinct physiological grounds, 
namely, that the child requires nine months, and the dog only 
nine weeks for its development. Whence he probably con- 
cluded that so great a difference in the development of the two 
would prevent any such organic union, as vulgar superstition 
accepted. 

§ 491. He does not mention " mothers* marks," as we are 
reminded by Halleb.^* We cannot say whether this omission 
was intentional ; but he is hardly to be credited with having 
seen through the popular fallacy which attributes the marks 



^ Monboddo: Ancient Metaphj/sic*, 1779, UL, 263. He olao believed in 
the existence of a nation of one-legged men; and although he owns that 
Strabo rejects this as a fable, he reminds us that ** a spirit of incredality was 
begun as early as the dajs of Strabo," p. 251. He would have found support 
in bis credulity in Bauiiin: De Hermaphroditorum Natura. 

» Halleb: Elementa Ph^$., VIIL, 142. 
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on the child to the imagination of the mother, an absurdity 
that has found energetic defenders even in onr own day. 

§ 492. He treats of monsters par exces, in which six 
fingers, six toes, two heads, &c., are formed; and acutely 
remarks that although these phenomena are contrary to the 
ordinary course of nature they are not imnatural. Modem 
science has established on irrefragable grounds that defor- 
mities and monstrosities follow precisely the same laws of 
development as are followed in perfect embryos.^ 

§ 498. Chap. V. is on superfoetation. 

§494. Chap. VI. treats of the condition in which the 
young of various animals are bom, whether blind or not, and 
how far capable of maintaining independent existence ; with 
several other matters not specially calling for notice here. 

§ 495. Chap. VII. is on extra uterine gestation, and on 
the so-called mola. But it is too exclusively technical for 
this place. Chaps. VIII., ZX., and X., are devoted to milk, 
and to the periods of gestation. He supposes that the 
period of gestation is in relation to longevity. 

§ 496. The Final Book is occupied with discussions as to 
the cause of the variation in the colour of eyes and hair, the 
abundance of hair, the sleep of the embryo, sight and hearing, 
voice and the teeth. But interesting as some of these are, 
there is nothing which induces us to expand this chapter 
already too long. 

§ 497. We close our analysis of this work with the re- 



* Geoffrot St. Hilaire: PhUosophie Anatomique, 1830, vol. 11.; Serres: 
Becherches tTanatomie tranacendante et patkdo^uey 1832 ; Isidore St. 
HiuiTRE: Histoire des Anomalies de V Organisation , 1832. In the last-named 
work the literature of this extensive subject is copiously given. The trejitise bj 
Bauhin: De Hermaphroditorum Monstrontmque pariuum datura, libri dvo^ 
Oppenheimii, 1614, is an exhaustive and very amusing collection of the ancient 
and mediaeval opinions and fancies on this subject. I have already cited it more 
than once, but the following is too characteristic of what our credulous fore- 
fathers accepted as evidence to be passed over: — " Triginta sex filios vivo* nno 
partu peperit Margarita Comitis Virboslai uxor, Cracoviensi agro. An. 1270, 
20 Jan. Cromero et Guagnimio testibns." — F. 74. 
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iteration of onr conviction that it is his masterpiece in 
science. To those who open it prepared only hy knowledge 
derived from modem writers it will necessarily appear at times 
jejune and not a little ahsord ; hut to those who are familiar 
vnth the writers of the sixteenth^ seventeenth^ and eighteenth 
centuries, it will appear in its true greatness ; and those who 
have familiarized themselves with the results and speculations 
of the most advanced emhryologists will, I think, he surprised 
and delighted to find how often Aristotle seems at the highest 
level of speculation. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

CONCLUSION. 

On reviewing the general impression of Aristotle's aims and 
achievements which the foregoing pages have endeavoured to 
convey, we first note the contradiction they present to the 
popular conception of his claims as a great observer, and a 
great legislator, in science. The uncritical enthusiasm of 
eulogists has been challenged; the unreflecting iteration of 
hyperboUcal praiBes has been confronted mth analyses of his 
works ; and yet, in spite of the rigour of our scrutiny, there 
has been no stint of admiration where admiration seemed 
deserved. The inquiry has resulted in a verdict which con- 
siderably modifies, yet scarcely lessens, our idea of his 
greatness. 

We have seen that the title of a great observer cannot 
fjEurly be awarded to him. Far from meriting this rank, he 
is not entitled to any place, great or small, among men 
specially distinguished as observers, in the scientific sense of 
the term : since not only did he fail to enrich Science with the 
valuable and accurate details which serve as the solid supports 
of speculation, he failed also to appreciate the primary con- 
ditions of successful observation. He collected many facts, 
he never scrutinized them. 

So long as we consider him in his historical position, no 
serious blame can fairly be attributed to him for fEuling to 
appreciate the importance of Verification, and the means by 
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which it may be sought ; for in his day these were appreciated 
by no one ; they could only gain adequate recognition during 
the slow evolution of scientific experience. 

If, however, it would be unjust to blame him for an imper- 
fection which was universal in his day, it would be eminently 
unphilosophical in an historian to overlook the imperfection. 
To overlook it would be to miss the great lesson of History, 
which teaches us that even the power of Observation is a late 
development in the mental evolution of our race, and not, as it 
may at first sight appear, the easy and spontaneous exercise 
of human faculties. There is as wide a distinction between the 
untutored observation practised by the early pioneers of science, 
and the cultivated caution of modem observers, as between 
the rude polity of savage tribes and the complex civilization 
of advanced nations. The ancient rarely attempted to analyze 
complex phenomena into their several elements, rarely sus- 
pected even that they were complex ; and such analysis as was 
attempted was always executed without the aid of instru- 
ments of precision, consequently was inevitably imperfect and 
approximative. Unaided by instruments, and unaware of 
their indispensable value, the ancient philosopher was thrown 
upon his sagacity in guessing ; and it is no wonder that he 
constantly duped himself and his hearers by mistaking mental 
distinctions and verbal analogies, for Nature's difiierences and 
resemblances. The modem, on the contrary, trained in the dis- 
cipline of severer methods, and taught by those very methods 
to distrust whatever has not been rigorously demonstrated, is 
for ever seeking greater accuracy in his analyses, and greater 
delicacy of precision in the instruments by which analyses are 
to be made. Instead of relying on a supine credulity, he is 
tormented by a vigilant scepticism. Far from trusting to the 
uncontrolled observation of facts such as sufficed in early times, 
he has learned to distrust the accuracy of his senses, and to 
question closely the accuracy of his instruments. He has 
even learned the necessity of establishing what is called the 
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personal equation^ by which the delicate variations of sensitiTe 
organisms may be reduced to an ayerage. Thus althon^ 
the beats of a pendulum may seem accurate standards for the 
observation of a phenomenon in time, they admit of an in- 
accuracy which it is important to correct, since it has been 
found that no two persons agree precisely as to the moment of 
observation — one being always a trifle in advance of the other. 
Bessel found himself in the habit of noting phenomena in 
advance of his assistant, Argelander, by as much as l'*22; 
and Mr. Sheepshanks found himself 45-hundredths of a 
second behind M. Quetelet, and 85-hundredths before Mr. 
Henry. In astronomy such variations would lead to enormous 
inaccuracies ; consequently, as a preliminary to observation, a 
personal equation has always to be established between the 
observers. 

The Art of Observation is a late development. Science 
depends greatly on this Art for its progress ; and yet the Art 
itself is only to be evolved during the slow advances of Science : 
the two go hand in hand : they act and react. In the early 
stages of scientific growth even an intellect so great as Aristotle's 
could not place itself at the point of view which is now taken 
by the humblest investigators. K his successors have become 
more cautious it is because they have been trained in a severer 
discipline — a discipline which it is his inmiortal glory to have 
inspired, by that scientific impulse which, as we have seen, he 
impressed on philosophy. 

Another popular exaggeration has been treated in the fore- 
going pages: his claim to the anticipation of modem dis- 
coveries has been refuted. Where intellectual force alone was 
involved, there Aristotle appeared a giant. But no single 
mind can do the work of Humanity ; no one man can antici- 
pate the labours of ages. Newton, in Alexandria, could not 
have done the work of Eepler; nor, in Syracuse, would 
Galileo have surpassed Abohimedes. How idle to expect 
that Aristotle in the fourth century before Christ should have 
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made discoveries which were only possible nineteen centuries 
after Christ; only then possible because until then science 
was without the requisite data^ and without the requisite 
instruments by which the data could be ascertained. 

It is, therefore, unpbUosophic exaggeration destructive 
of the whole significance of History to say that Aristotle 
" laid the bases " of any physical science. He laid no bases 
at all. He was not a legislator. Neither by his conceptions, 
nor by his methods, were any sciences finaUy rescued from 
Common Knowledge, and constituted, as Astronomy was 
constituted by ELippabchus, or Statics by Archimedes, or 
Dynamics by Galileo. The coincidences of some of his 
conceptions with those of modem philosophers have been 
exhibited in various parts of this yolume, coincidences some- 
times due to a profound sagacity, oftener due to our tendency 
to read into ancient texts the thoughts of modem thinkers. 
Instead of regarding him as a legislator, we must confess 
that, great as his indirect influence has been, his direct 
influence on the physical sciences is inappreciable. Could 
we eliminate the indirect influence exercised by his mind over 
the minds of succeeding generations, we might begin the 
history of every science without once naming him. 

But, fortunately, we cannot estimate that influence. It 
has been immense, and his fame is justifiably colossal. None 
can pretend to appreciate the extent of that influence, mingled 
as it is with so many concurrent streams ; but no one with a 
knowledge of History, and a sense of historical significance, 
will deny that the influence has been potent. In many pas- 
sages of this yolume criticism wears somewhat the appearance 
of polemics ; an attitude to be regretted, but not to be avoided. 
I entered upon my task full of enthusiasm for the greatness 
of Aristotle, though with the determination to express in all 
Bincerity whatever convictions might grow out of careful study. 
The critical attitude, proper to an historian who refuses to 
become a partisan, may, in my case, have been made some- 
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what rigid by the reckless eulogies of many writers whom I 
had to consult daring my labours, and perhaps also by the 
inevitable swing of reaction in my own mind on discovering 
that I had been misled by excessive and misplaced praises ; 
but in concluding my work I should be guilty of an injustice 
on the other side, if I did not endeavour to express my sense 
of Aristotle's intellectual supremacy. 

After every deduction has been made, the instinctive and 
popular appreciation of his greatness will be ratified by a large 
philosophy. Among the great heroes of Humanity, his 
position must ever remain conspicuous. He claims pre- 
cedence over hundreds who, under more fortunate conditions, 
have enriched science with priceless details. He rises superior 
to most of those who have illuminated science with great 
conceptions. And this superiority is claimed not only in 
virtue of his many achievements, but also in virtue of his 
native force. His comprehensive glance embraced the whole 
field of research ; and if some other philosophers, ancient and 
modem, have taken as wide a survey, none have like him 
first opened the pathways they surveyed. But he might have 
had even greater comprehensiveness, and yet not have justified 
the glory which for centuries has surrounded his name. He 
had a greatness above this versatility. He had that kind of 
intellectual Force not easily defined, and mainly to be 
estimated through its vast results — ^the Force which creates 
epochs in the evolution of human progress. This power, 
which founds Religions and Philosophies, by changing the 
whole order of men's conceptions, is not to be measured 
by any of the standards we apply to discoveries developed firom 
previous discoveries. It is to be measured rather by its 
results, immediate and remote. The creation of a Method 
is incomparably greater than the most brilliant application 
of that Method. And it is not because Aristotle himself 
made great discoveries, but because he deeply and extensively 
influenced the minds of discoverers, that his name is illustrious. 
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We, who have grown up under the influence of the revolu- 
tion which he began, are in no condition adequately to appre- 
ciate his work. Just as we cannot thoroughly understand why 
he was so careless with respect to accuracy in observation, 
just as we cannot appreciate the obstacles which in his day 
opposed the employment of vigilant scepticism and constant 
verification, so also are we at a loss to esllmate what was the 
supreme difficulty of initiating the Scientific Method. To us 
it may seem little that he should steadily have renounced 
theological interpretations of natural phenomena, and that he 
should have attached primary significance to Fact as the basis 
of speculation. It may seem as if no alternative had been 
open to him. Thus we may be insensible to the value of his 
conception of Method, and of his gigantic efforts to apply 
it in all directions ; and this insensibility will make us aware 
only of his deficiencies. 

Instructed by History, we learn that in the resolute with- 
drawal of all explanations from theological interpretatious, 
in the predominance assigned to Fact, and in the insistance 
on graduated Induction, there were the fruitful germs of as 
great a revolution as any which has hitherto modified the 
development of mankind. 

The force of Aristotle's intellect, acting through the 
germinating power of his Method, gave him despotic power 
over succeeding generations, and sharpened in the hands of 
his antagonists the very weapons with which they assailed 
him. The despotism was in many respects disastrous, as all 
despotisms must be. His defects became more influential than 
other men's excellences. His guesses were more attended 
to than his sober precepts. And yet it was surely not 
altogether his fault that his Organon became an instrument 
of repression rather than of research, and that his practice 
was more readily followed than his precepts? However he 
may have been impelled to systematize on imperfect bases 
and to reason where he should have observed, it is not too 
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much to say that had he reappeared among later generations 
he would have been the first to repudiate the servility of his 
followers, the first to point out the inanity of Scholasticism. 
His mighty and eminently inquiring intellect would have been 
the first to welcome and to extend the new discoyeries. He 
would have sided with Galileo and Bacon against the 
Aristotelians. 
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teacher, ib.; becomes Regent, 14; his 
magnificent patronage of Aristotle, 
ib.; Pliny's account of, 15; effect of 
his death in Athens, 16 

Alexandria, human dissection practised 
in under the Ptolemies, 163 

Ammonius, his Life of Aristotle dis- 
credited by Buhle, 5 

Anatomy, its origin due to the Greeks, 
39; failure of the Greeks in, 56; 
Aristotle's anatomy valueless, 157; 
whence he derived his knowledge of, 
157, 158; Emil Braun's reference to 
the anabomicAl figures in the Vatican, 
161; whence the Asclepiads derived 
their knowledge of, ib. ; Boyle on the 
usefulness of, 162; absurdities of the 
Galenists, 163; A.'s confession as to 
the internal anatomy of man, 164; 
proo& of A.'s never having dissected 
the human body, 164, 165, 167; 
comparative anatomy an arrested 
embryology, 189; want of classifica- 
tion owing to the backward state of 
anatomy, 277; first dawn of philo- 



sophic anatomy, 279; account of the 
anatomy of the invertebrata, 285 

Anatomists (ancient), their error ' re- 
specting the Uterus, 332 

Anaxagoras, his influence on Plato, 102; 
his opinion that bile is the cause of 
acute diseases, 318; his reason for the 
intellectual superiority of man, 321; 
on the origin of the sexes, 342, 367 

Ancients, failure of their efiTorts in 
science, 47, 49, 60, 63; Playfair*s ver- 
dict on their failure, 49, 51 ; their 
large collection of scientific facts, 
52; their mental activity, 53; Dr. 
Whewell's conclusions as to their 
failure, ib.; their inferiority to the 
modems, 57 ; their opinion as to 
the velocity of a falling body, ib.; 
their impatience in the mvestigation 
of science, 58; quotation from Bacon, 
ib.; source of their errors, 60; their 
chief mistake, 70; employed a Method 
on which all problems were insoluble, 
71 ; their ignorance of anatomy, 161 

Andry, his figures of the spermatazoon, 
352 

Animal Movements, Aristotle's expla- 
nation of, 177, 178. See Motion 

Animals, identified with plants, 184 ; 
their resemblance in the embryonic 
stage, 189 ; their development the 
third step in natural gradation, 193; 
hermaphroditism of, 207; conclusion 
that ail animals are oviparous, 213 ; 
their metamorphoses instanced in the 
salamander, ib. ; alle^ existence of 
the Nerve tissue in mferior animals, 
243; Aristotle's division of, 273, 274, 
275; Delle Chiaje on A.'s classifica- 
tion, 275 ; sanguineous and exsan- 
gnineous, 276; A.'s want of system- 
atic grouping, 277; design of A.'s 
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classificfttion, ib. ; Agassiz cited, ib. ; 
Sunderairs work on A.'s knowledge 
of animals, 279 ; analjris of A.'s 
Hist. Animal, ih.; A.'s "partes fdmi- 
lares," 279. 280, 298; analog of parts 
in animals, 280; A.'s standard of 
animal strncture, 281; account of the 
intestines of animals, 281, 282, 283; 
of the blood, 283, 284 ; mention of 
the appearance of milk in the male, 
285; on the voice of animals, 287; 
their hahits and instincts, 290; object 
of the De Partihut, 292; A. on their 
composition, 297; on animal tempe- 
rature, 298, 299 ; cause of animal 
terror, 302; on watery-blooded ani- 
mals, ib. ; earthy-blooded animals, 
303; Aristotle on animal fat, ib.; the 
direction of heat, 306; use of the 
flesh, 307 ; Man not the only animal 
with the erect attitude, 309; but he is 
the only one that is ticklish, 316; the 
qnadmmanous animals of Tyson and 
BufTon, 319; Man a qnadmmanous 
animal, 320; why he is the most 
intelligent, t'A.; why the lioness has 
only two teats, 321; Funcs de Men- 
doga's improvement on this last theory 
of A.'s, lb. ; the generation of ovi- 
parous animals, 350 

" Animists," the Montpellier school of, 
223 

Anna Manzolina. See Manzolina 

Antigone (the), chiefly relates to the 
sacredness of the dead, 160 

Aphis, its parthenogenesis, 202, 203 

Aquapendente. See Fabricius. 

Archimedes, an example of true scieur 
tifio inquiry, 59 ; the founder of 
Statics, 147, 379 

Aristotle, life of, p. 1 ; his intellect and 
attainments, ib.; insigniflcant result 
of his labours, ib. ; revolt against his 
authority, 2, 21 ; attacked by the 
scientific reformers, 2; inferiority of 
his adversaries, 3; his biographies 
collected by Buhle, 4, 5; their con- 
tradictions, ib.; scant and untrust- 
worthy materials for a life of, 4; his 
birth, 4, 6 ; his father, 7; called 
the "reader" by Plato, 8; attracted 
to Athens, ib. ; his occupations there, 
ib. ; Bacon's sarcasm, 9 ; he wins for 
himself a position at Athens, 10; his 
foppery in costume, 11; his alleged 
ingratitude to Plato, ib.; taught by 
Plato for seventeen years, ib.; his 
person and character, 11, 12; instance 
of his humour, 12; opens a school of 
philosophv, 12, 15; his work De Divi- 
natione cited, 12; alleged object of 



his visit to Hermiaa, ib. ; mairies 
Pythias, adopted daughter of Hcr- 
mias, ib.; story of his practising me- 
dicine at Athens, ib. ; goes to Mace- 
don, 13; fiction of hia accompanyinf; 
Alexander to Asia, 14; hia return to 
Athens, 15; opens the Lyceum bh & 
school, ib.\ regarded wiUi snspicioD 
in Athens, 16; accused of irrcligion, 
17; quits Athens, t6.; anthentidty of 
his writings, ib.; their encyclopedic 
character, 17, 18; his modem enlo- 
gists, 1 8, 23 ; contrasted with Plato, 19; 
without rank as an artist and writer, 
20; his commentators, ib.; his erron 
pointed out by Gaasendi, 21 ; his 
works declared heretical by Pftrlii- 
ment of Paris, ib.; his legitimate 
position assigned by Fiillebom, Buhle, 
and Tennemann, 22; considered the 
profoundest of thinkers, ib.; various 
editions of his works, ib. ; his 
tme place in science, 23; his 
remarks on scepticism in sci- 
ence, 40; he illustrates the excel- 
lence and defects of the Greeks, 41; 
his explanation of the mvsteriet 
of nature, ib.; compared with the 
writer of Ecclesiastes, 42; his con- 
fidence in science, ib.; his study of 
nature for the sake of knowledge,' t6.; 
alleged to have anticipated modern 
discoveries, 46; his fiulure in Biology, 
how far referable to the neglect of 
Ideas, 54; Dr. Whewell on ^e cause 
of his fiiilure in Mechanical Science, 
ib.; his carelessness in scientific in- 
vestigation, 59 ; his Pht/ncH oompaied 
with Newton's Prineipia^ 67, 68; his 
f )rmulas want the guarantee of Obfier- 
vation, 68; on the demonstrataoo of 
things beyond the senses, 69 ; A 
recognized the Ideal Test, ib.; his 
claim to the first outline of dassifica* 
tion, 84; his deference to other men's 
opinions, 89; he defined words in 
order to expound fiKsts, t6.; his de- 
fective conception of McM&od, 108; 
the father of Inductive Philosoplnr, 
ib.; his contrast to Plato, ib.; cause 
of his failure in scientific research, 
ib, ; his reliance on sensnous per- 
ception, 109 ; his method compaied 
with Plato's, ib.; on Experience and 
Induction, ib.; on the impossibility of 
thought without sensation, ib. ; Us 
Empiricism urged as a reproach, ib.; 
on the parthenogenesis of bees, 110; 
on hybridity, ib.; on Experience as 
the tme guide in science, 110, 111; 
his anticipation of modem Psycho- 
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logy, 111; on the necessity of Obser- 
vation, 110, 111, 112; A. points out 
the danger of the Platonic Method, 
111; his perception of the value of 
experiment, 112, 113; anticipates the 
cardinal principles of Bacon's philo- 
sophy, 113; his neglect of his own 
method, ib.\ places the Ideal above 
the Real Test, 117; his efforts wasted 
in pursuit of causes, ib.; his four 
causes unverifiable, 119 ; practically a 
metaphysician, ib. ; his chief clum 
to our veneration, 120; his followers 
fascinated by his defects, ib.; Roger 
Bacon's desire to bum A.'s works, 
121 ; his Physics, Meteorology and 
Mechanics, 122 ; his obstruction of 
Astronomical Science noticed by 
Herschel, 125; i^orant of the laws 
and nature of Motion, 126 ; com- 
pared with Newton, 127; his extant 
writings on physics, ib. ; his defi- 
nition of Nature, 129; his celebrated 
definition of Motion, 131; his theory 
of projectiles, 132, 133 ; fallacy 
respecting continuous motion, 133; 
his analysis of Motion, 134, 135; his 
work on the Heavens, 136; on the 
relations of space and gravitation, 
136, 137; his idea of the form of the 
Heavens, 138; on the substance of 
the Stars, 138, 139; his theory of 
Heat and Light, 139; definition of an 
Element, 140; his protests against the 
a priori Method, ib. ; ether as an 
Element, 141 ; on Gravity and 
Levity, ib. ; on Ether as the substance 
of the Heavens, i^. ; his work on Meteo- 
rology, 143; his explanation of the 
Milky Way, 145; on the chemistry of 
the Elements, 146 ; his Problems, 147 ; 
made no advance in Mathematical 
Science, 149; on Pressure and Per- 
cussion, 150; his disregard of the law 
of Inertia, 152; deficient in the trans- 
cendental postulates of Science, t6.; 
his efforts not in vain, 153; but the 
neglect of his physical speculations 
justified, ib. ; his Anatomy, 154 ; 
Cuvier*s exaggerated eulogy of Aris- 
totle, ib.; his servile eulogists, 154, 
155; De Blainville's admiration for, 
ib. ; amazing extent of his biological 
survey, 156; Lauth's eulogy of his 
anatomical labours, ib, ; A.'s ana- 
tomy valueless, 157; whence he de- 
rived his knowledge of Anatomy, ib.; 
assigns the Heart as the origin of the 
Blood-vessels, 158; his ignorance of 
the Muscles, ib. ; his ignorance of the 
NenroiiB-Bystem, ib.; and of the three 



most important parts of the organism, 
ib.; A. did not dissect the human 
body, 159; on the parts of the human 
body, 163, 164; his description of the 
Lungs, ib.; of the Uterus, ib.; his 
error regarding the position of ^e 
Heart, 165 ; in reference to the spleen, 
ib.; Blazius* anxiety to defend A., 
166; Buonfede on A.'s ignorance of 
the Human Brain, t6.; Galen on A.'s 
ignorance of Human Anatomy, ih.; 
A.'s erroneous description of the 
Brain, ib. ; alleged to have first dis- 
covered the nerves, 167; Scaliger's 
palliation of Aristotle, i^.; credited 
with discovery of Cerebral nerves, 
168; his alleged discovery of the 
nerves discus^d, 168, 169 ; knew 
nothing of the nervous system, 170; 
his Physiology, 171 ; he was igno- 
rant of the phenomena of diges- 
tion, 172, 173; his ideas on respira- 
tion, 174, 175, 176; on the respiration 
of fish, 175, 176; his explanations of 
animal movements baseless, 177, 178; 
places the scat of sensation in the 
Heart, 179; on the senses of Touch 
and Taste, ib. ; fidlacy of his having 
laid the * eternal bases ' of Biology, 1 80, 
181 ; his alleged anticipation of mo- 
dem discoveries, 183, 187; recognizes 
the identity of Plant and Animal, 
184; credited with the discovery of 
the Vertebral Theory, 186; his dis- 
covery that plants are nourished at 
expense of their seed, 187; his idea 
of an ascending complexity in Vital 
phenomena, 189; on Natural grada- 
tion, 190; his Organic and Inorganic 
kingdoms, ib.; on the Heart as the 
centre of sensation and thought, 191; 
on the different developments of 
plants and animals, 192; classes the 
Testaceous animals as plants, ib. ; 
his reason for classing Sponges as 
animals, 193; his views of Pluits and 
Animals stated by Hermolaus Bar- 
barus, 194; makes Man ^e head of 
Animal creation, 195 ; anticipates 
Linnseus, ib.; the Hectocotylus in- 
stanced, 199, 200; ignorant of ti^e 
parthenogenesis of t^es, 206 ; his 
remark on the Perch, 209; Aristotle 
proved by Dufosse to be right where 
modems are wrong, 210 ; his reli- 
ance on hearsay, 211; aware of 
the existence of Placental fishes, 212; 
his assertion respecting the Cuttlefish 
verified by Kolliker, 218; his state- 
ment regarding the nest-building fish 
verified oy Olivi, ib.; on the vision of 
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the Mole, 218; made no discovery in 
Science, 220; his treatise De Anima, 
221; ^In/xh untranslateable, 221, 222; 
on Life and Mind, 223; his doc- 
trine on the Soul declared orthodox, 
224; on Sensation as the characteristic 
of the Soul, ib. ; on the natnre of the 
Vital Principle, 225, 226; his concep- 
tion of the mvstciy of Life, 231; his 
views on the immortality of the Soul, 
233 ; on sensibility, sight, hearing, 
&c., 235, 238 ; on Imagination, 240; 
his chapter on Intellect, ib. ; on 
the Reflective faculty, 241; hypo- 
thesis of the development of know- 
ledge, ib.; his views of Locomotion, 
242, 243; denies that the animal 
body is homogeneous, 244; on the 
sense of Touch, ib. ; his analysis of 
the Senses, 246 to 255 ; his definition 
of Light, 248; of Taste and Smell, 
249; his explanation of Colour, ib.; 
on the divisibility of Sensation, 253, 
254 ; his explanation of Memory, 
256; his treatises on Memory, Sleep, 
Dreams and Longevity, ib.; his ab- 
Bunl theories on sleep, 258, 260, 261, 
262, 263, 264; his treatise on Dreams, 
264; his History of Animals, 269; 
Cuvicr's description of the Hist. 
Animal., 270; erroneous conclusions, 
271, 272; Cuvier on A.'s classifica- 
tion of animals, 273, 274; Aristotle 
distinguishes Animals into sangui- 
neous and exsanguinoous, 275 ; on 
bloodless animals, 276; his sketch of 
those which have blood, ib.; disputes 
as to his system of classification, 277; 
doubts, as to whether he had a system, 
ib. ; no classification in the Hist. 
Animal., 278; Sunderall's work on 
A.'s classification of Animals, 279; 
analysis of Hist. Animal,, ib.; his 
division of the organism into siipilai* 
and dissimilar parts, 279, 280; on the 
parts of animal bodies and their 
analogy, 280 ; A.*s knowledge of 
Anatomy less accurate than Galen's, 
281; instances of A/s carelessness 
nnd rash generalization, 282 ; on the 
blood of animals, 283; his account of 
the anatomy of the Invertebrata, 285 ; 
his mention of the appearance of 
milk in Males, ib. ; on the Crustacea, 
286; on sight and hearing in the 
Testacea, 287 ; his assertion in refer- 
ence to Hydrophobia, 289; on gout 
in Horses, ib.; his defence of the 
study of Biology, 296 ; on the com- 
position of animals, 297; on animal 
fat, 303; on the composition of the 



brain, 304; on the composition of 
animal Marrow, ib.; cause of his 
belief in the insensibiUty of the Brain, 
305 ; on the organs of Men and 
Plants, 308; his account of the Heart 
and Liver, 311, 312 — examples of his 
rash theorizing, 311, 312, 313; his 
remarks on single and doable organs, 
3 1 5 ; his description of the Diaphragm, 
316; his reason for the position of the 
Elephant's teats, 322; why man has 
flesh on his legs, i6. ; asserts that man 
is tailless, ib. ; work on generation 
and development, 325; compared with 
Har>'ey*s work on Generation, 326; 
on sexual differences, 331 ; denies the 
existence of sperm in females, 333, 
345 ; on the testes,333,334 ; his opinion 
that woman is but undeveloped man, 
347; his doctrine of Epigenesis, 351, 
355, 368, 369 ; on development of the 
Embryo, 357, 358, 359; on the power 
of, reproduction in females, 360; his 
opinion that eels are generated spon- 
taneously, 361; on the phenomena of 
development, 362; on tiic fertility of 
Hybrids, 363; supposed prefigura- 
tion of the Cell Theory, 365; origin 
of the sexes, 367, 368, 369; on here- 
ditary transmission of qualities, 370, 
371 ; his omission <x " mother's 
marks," 374; his true rank in Science, 
376; his^claim to have anticipated 
modem discoveries, 378, 379 ; his 
immense influence, 379, 380, 381 ; 
one of the great heroes of Humanitv, 
380; he would have been an anti- 
Aristotelian, 382 

Arnold, Dr., his eulogy of Ajistotle*3 
Politics, 18 

Artedi, cited, 277 

Art, Greek, defects of, 41 

Asclepiads (the), imperfectly acquainted 
with Anatomv, 7; whence their ana- 
tomical knowledge derived, 161 

Association of Ideas, A.'s glimpse of the 
law of, 257 

Assyrians, exaggerated antiquity of their 
rwjords, 37 

Astronomers (ancient), their belief in 
the uniformity of celestial revolutions, 
33; Biot*s remark thereon, 34 

Astronomy (Egyptian), Martianus Ca- 
pella on the antiquity of 37; slight 
acquaintance of the Chaldseaiis with, 
66; Plato's depreciation of, 104; 
Aristotle's ideas of, 139 

Athens, Aristotle attracted to, 8; bis 
occupations at, »6; declining glories 
of, 9, 10 

Atoms, hypotheffls o^ beyond proo^ 92 
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Attraction, stigmatized by the Carte- 
sians as an occult qoality, 84; the law 
of denuded of Metaphysics, ib. ; again 
restored to science, to. ; Newton on, 
93; its cause unknowable, 94; science 
concerned only with the law of Attrac- 
tion, ib. 

Auguries, the Druids' method of, 32 

Averrhoes, on the infiiUibilitj of the 
Stagirite, 155 

Avicenna, cited, 169; quoted by Roger 
Bacon on the seat of the SouL 179 



Bacon, Lord, his sarcasm respecting 
Aristotle's quotations, 9 ; on the want 
of scientific instruments among the 
ancients, 58; on the psychological 
cause of error in science, 62 ; on the 
inequality of mind as a mirror of 
things submitted to it, 103; cause of 
his own £ulure in scientific research, 
108, 113; his Novum Organon^ cited, 
109; not opposed to Aristotle, but to 
A.*s followers, 113; the cardinal prin- 
ciples of his philosophy anticipated 
by Aristotle, ib.; his Sylvia Syl- 
varum cited, 300; on the action of 
fire, ib. Cited, 41, 367 

Bacon,Boger, cited, 21, 115, 169, 172; on 
Verification, 82 ; Jebb's preface to the 
Opus Majus cited, 121 ; his desire to 
bum Aristotle's works, t6.;onthe optic 
nenre, 170; on the scat of the Soul, 
179; his alleged discovery of the 
telescope, 186; on the Intellect, 358 

Bacr. See Von Baer 

Bailly, his letters on the origin of the 
sciences, cited 46 

Barbams, Hermolaus. See Hermolaus 

Barchusen, asserts that Aristotle dis- 
sected the Human Body, 159, 165; his 
opinion adopted by Haller and Harles, 
159. Cited, 160, 346 

Baronio, his successful grafting of parts 
of animals, 191 

Barthelemy St. Hilaire. See St Hilaire 

Barthez, on Verification, 33 

Basso, his attack upon Aristotle, 2; an 
admirer of Patrizio, 9. Cited, 228 

Bauhin, on the origin of the sexes, 367. 
Cited, 370, 373, 374 

Beclard, his definition of Life, 230. 
Cited 231 

Bees, Aristotle on the Parthenogenesis 
of, 110, 206. See Parthenogenesis 

Benedictines of St. Maur, their Literary 
History of France cited, 32; on the 
soothsaying of the Druids, ib. Cited, 
225 

Bernard, Claude, cited, 312 



BemouiUi, J., his metaphysical trifling, 
132 

Bichat, on the " law of economy," 183; 
his famous definition of Life, 230; 
made Aristotle's division of the orga- 
nism the foundation of modem Ms- 
tology, 279 ; on the distinction between 
animal and vegetable organs, 314, 
315. Cited 190, 231 

Biese, his analysis of Aristotle's scien- 
tific logic, 116. Cited, 140, 192 

Bile, Aristotle's account of, 317, 318 

Biology, Aristotle's failure in, how far 
referable to neglect of Ideas, 54; its 
two grand divisions, 156; amazinff 
extent of A.'s survey, ih. ; fallacy of 
Aristotle's having laid the etemal 
basis of, 180, 181; general principles 
of, 182; instance of A.'s alleged anti- 
cipation of modem speculations, 183 ; 
Aristotle's defence of the study of, 
296; its obscurest problems treated in 
the De Generatione, 325 

Biot, his work on Indian and Chinese 
Astronomy quoted, 34, 38 

Bischofif, Professor, cited, 328, 348 

Blakesley, his suggestion that Aristotle 
was a pupil of Xenocrates, 5. Cited, 6 

Blazius, on the quantity of blood going 
to the brain, 166 

Blondin, his Vitalisme Animique cited, 
224 

Blood (the), Aristotle's account of, 283, 
284; the fibrine of, discovered by 
Borelli, ib. ; the distinctions of, 298; 
A. on the influence of different kinds 
of, 302 

Bloodvessels, Aristotle's account of, 314 

Blumenbach, cited, 338, 351 

Bodies, their passive and static con- 
dition, 123; Axistotle's ideas on their 
weight and lightness, 141, 142, 143 

Bone, reason for the growth of, 307 

Bonnet, his scheme of the origin of 
species, 187; proves the partheno- 
genesis of the aphis, 203. Cited, 353 
371 

Books, illustrated, in the time of Aris- 
totle, 283 

Borelli, his discovery in reference to the 
fibrine of blood, 284 

Bossuet, an anatomist, 162 

Bostock, his System of Physiology cited, 
352 

Bouiller, cited, 224 

Boyle, on the usefulness of anatomy, 162 

Brain, quantity of blood going to, 166; 
Blazius cited, ib. ; Buonfede on Aris- 
totle's ignorance of, ib, ; A.'s erroneous 
description of, ib. ; the seat of sensa- 
tion, 179; functions ascribed to it by 
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Aristotle, 180; A.'s notion of the 
brain criticised by Galen, ib. ; Davy's 
attempts to estimate its temperature, 
ib. ; Ouvier*8 error on the brain of 
Molluscs, 219, 220; part assi^ed to 
it in production of sleep, 263 ; Aris- 
totle's erroneous conclusion on the 
rise and moisture of man's brain, 
272, 306 ; its origin and composition, 
304; A.'s belief that it is devoid of 
sensation, 305, and moderates the heat 
of the blood, 306 

Brain-ducts. See Nervea 

Brandis, cited, 6, 279 

Brann, Emil, hi^ reference to the ana^ 
tomical figures in the Vatican, 161 

Bronn, cited, 193, 295 

Brown Scquard cited, 191, 208, 216, 
261, 275, 345 

Browne, Sir Thos., on the vision of the 
Mole, 219 

Bruno, Giordano, cited, 2; his contempt 
for Patrizio, 9 

Buffbn, on the living universe as one 
family, 188. Cited, 270, 277, 319 

Bnhle, collects the ancient biographies 
of Aristotle, 4; discredits that by 
Ammonius, 5; his error regarding 
Fnncs j Mendo^a, 303. Cited, 6, 21, 22 

Bunsen, m reference to'spectrum analy- 
sis, cited, 70 

Bnonfede cites Burnet's list of Aristotle's 
puerilities, 155; on A.'s ignorance of 
the brain, 166 

Burdach, on milk in males, 285; on the 
spermatozoon, 352. Cited, 327, 348, 
356, 371 

Burmeister, cited, 184; his Manual of 
Entomolo^ cited, 270, 329 

Burnet, his list of Aristotle's puerilities 
cited by Buonfede, 155 

Bussemaker, edits Aristotle's works, 22; 
his rendering of an obscure passage 
m Aristotle, 306. Cited, 263, 343 

Buzareingues, Girou de, cited, 371 



Cjwalpinus, his erroneous defence of 
Aristotle, 168; on the brain as the 
seat of sensation, 179; on generation, 
205,347. Cited, 305 

Camus, his French translation of the 
Hist Animal, 269 

Cardan, on the respiration of fish, 176; 
on the generation of male offspring, 
367 

Cartesians, stigmatize Attraction as an 
occult quality, 84 

Cutilagc, reason why it never regene- 
rates, 307 

Cams, Victor, cited, 270, 295 



Casanbon, his edition of Aristotle's 
works, 21 

Castelli, declares Plato and Aristotle 
perfect anatomists, 159 

Catamenia, modem ideas on, 345; Aris- 
totle on, ib. 

Caterpillar, its 4,041 muscles, 158 

Causation, law ot transcends experience, 
66; how demonstrable, 84; in itself 
unknowable, 91, 92, 93 

Cause, desire to banish it from Induc- 
tive Phik)sophy, 90; its meaning in 
science, ib.\ life regarded by Aristotle 
as a final cause, 234 

Causes, no following of effects from, 91 ; 
causes and effects are simultaneoos, ib. ; 
Aristotle's efforts wasted in pursuit o^ 
117; the four kinds of causes, 117, 
118; A.'s discussion on final causes, 
129, 130 

Cavolini, cited, 210 

Cell Theory, Aristotle's aOeged pro- 
figuration of, 365 

Cephalopoda, Von Siebold on Ariatotie's 
acquaintance with, 199 

Chabanon, his Mimoires de TAeadimie 
des Inscriptions cited, 147 

ChaldflBans, exaggerated antiquity of 
their astronomical observations, 37; 
their sKght knowledge of astronomy, 
66 

Charles' Life of Roger Bacon dted, 121 

Charleton, cited, 195, 210, 303 

Chemistry of tfie Elements, Aristotle 
on, 146 

Children, their resemblance to their 
parents, 372, 373 

Circulation of the Blood, important 
results of the discovery, 176 

Classification, Aristotle's claim to first 
outline of, 273; one of tJie Litest 
results of scientific research, ti. ; 
Cuvier on Aristotle's classification, 
273, 274 ; Meyer on the various 
schemes of, 277; general ignonmce 
of A.'s attempts at, ib.\ its mode 
of elimination and aim, %b. ; Whewell 
on the constmction of a classification, 
278; A^assiz on Aristotle's grouping, 
ib.\ Anstotie on, 294; but offers no 
classification of his own, 295; his 
dim perception of the natural me- 
thod, 296 

Claude Bernard, cited, 312 

Claudian Manmiertus, on the immate- 
rialism of the Soul, 225 

Cocchi, Antonio, denies that Aristotle 
dissected the Human Body, 159 

Collier, Dr. Charles, his translation of 
the De Animd, 221 

Colour, Prantl cited, 249; Goethe 
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dted, 249; Aristotle's explanation 
of, ib, 

Comparatiye Anatomy, the want of 
classification owing to the backward 
state of, 277 

Comte, Angnste, on metaphysical con- 
ception of phenomena, 30; on mathe- 
matical precision, 39; on onr limited 
physical knowledge of the planets, 
7u ; his commentary on Laplace's 
theory of Motion, 98; led too £ur by 
his antagonism to Metaphysics, 99; 
on the necessity of Method and Edu- 
cation, 100 ; on the extension of 
gravitation beyond the solar system, 
125; his proposition to fill up missing 
links in nature, 189. Cited, 34 

Congreve, his edition of Aristotle's 
Politics cited, 16 

Conringius, denies that Aristotle dis- 
sected Man, 159, 160 

Contraries, principle of, 128 

Copernicus, on hypotheses, 92 

Comiani, his work on Italian Literature 
cited, 119 

Cosmology, Plato's, 105 

Costa, guesses at the nature of the 
Hcctoeotylus, 198 

Coste, on Aristotle's stoiy of the woman 
of Elis, 340 

CressweU, hia translation of the HUt, 
Animal,, 269. ated, 280 

Crustacea. See Invertcbrata 

Currey, his Report on Vegetable Parthe- 
nogenesis cited, 202 

Cuttlefish, Aristotle's assertion regard- 
ing, 218; cause of its change of 
colour, 302 

Cuvier, on the existence of the " nervous 
fluid," 98; his eulogy of Aristotle, 
154 ; describes the Hectoootylus, 
198; his error regarding the brain 
of Molluscs, 219 ; his statement 
about Aristotle's predecessors, 269 ; 
his enthusiasm for Aristotle's Hist. 
Animal., 269, 270, 271, 272; on A.'s 
classification, 273, 274; his admission 
of the " vers k sane rouge," 275; on 
A.'s knowledge of anatomy, 281. 
Cited, 23, 154, 210, 218, 290, 319, 353 



D'Alevbest, on the tmth in ancient 

ideas, 184 
Daremberg, on Galen's ignorance of the 

anatomy of the human body, 163 
Dareste, cited, 215 
Darwin, cited, 188 
Davies and Vaughan's translation of 

Plato's Republic cited, 103 
Davy, Dr. J., his Physiological and 



Anatomical Researches cited, 180, 
216; his fallacious experiments on 
the Liver, 313 

D'Azyr, Vicq. See Vicq D'Azyr 

Dead, feeling of the Greeks respecting 
the, 160 

De Animd (the^, Trendelenberg's edition 
cited, 118; Its great eminence, 221; 
editions of, ib. ; translations, ib.; 
Max Miiller on the meaning and 
equivalents of anima, 222; analysis 
of, 225; enlarges more on physical 
than psychological questions, 244; its 
want of logical arrangement, ib.; pro- 
fundity of many of its views, 245; its 
value as a scientific work, 290, 291. 
Cited, 265 

De Animal. Motione (the), cited, 112 

De filainville, his enlo^ of Aristotle, 
154; his definition of Life adopted by 
Comte and Charles Bobin, 230. 
Cited, 23, 154, 270, 295, 353 

De Calo (the\ cited, 110; analysis of, 
136; Prantl's edition of, ib. 

Deduction, one of the modes of scientific 
investigation, 57 

De Generatione (the), cited, 110, 112, 
310; its vast scope, 325 ; Anbert and 
Wimmer's edition of, ib.\ anidysis of, 
330 to 376; pronounced the master- 
piece of ancient science, 375 

De Graaf , commenced the discovery of 
the Mammalian ovum, 213; on the 
Uterus, 332; on Aristotle's opinion 
that woman is undeveloped man, 347. 
Cited, 332, 333, 346, 347, 353, 367 

De Juventute, Aristotle's, cited, 239 

Delambre, Hist, of Astronomy cited, 38 

Delle Chiaje, cited, 198, 273, 323; on 
Aristotle's division of animals, 275; 
on the change of colour in the cuttle- 
fish, 302 

Democritus, on Vision, 247 ; on the ori- 
gin of the sexes, 367. Cited, 145, 359 

De Partibus (the), cited, 110, 163, 274, 
282 ; a continuation of the Hist, 
Animal., 279; analysis of, 292; its 
object, ib.; its distinction of partes 
similares, 298; represents Aristotle's 
physiology, 322; its great interest in 
the histoiy of science, 323 

Descartes, his reliance on the Possible, 
69 ; recognizes the Ideal Test, ib. ; on 
the rule of Truth, 79; his errors, 81, 
83; on the habitat of the Soul, S3; 
his neglect of the Real Test, ib. ; his 
Principia cited, 92, 133; his hypo- 
thesis that brutes are mere machmes, 
196; on the functions of the Soul, 224 

De Semsu (the), analysis of, 246. See 
Senses 
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De SomnOf Aristotle's, cited, 239 

DeTelopment, Aristotie on the phe- 
nomena of, 362. See Generation, 
Parthenogenesis, Organism, Embry- 
ology 

Diaphragm, Aristotle's description of, 
816; its part in oonscionsness, ib, 

Dichogamism. See Generation, Parthe- 
nogenesis, Hermaphniditism 

Dichotomy, Aristotle's criticism of, 294 

Diego de Funes y Mendo^a. See Fanes 
y Mendo9a 

Difierentiation of plants and animals, 
stated, 194 

Digenesis, forms of, 328. See Generation 

Digestion, Aristotle ignorant of the 
phenomena of, 172, 173; A. on the 
influence of heat in, 301 

Diodoms, on the antiqnity of Chaldsan 
astronomical observations, 37 

Diogenes Laertius, the biographer of 
Aristotle, 4, 17 

Diogenes, on the respiration of Fish, 176. 

Dionysins of Halicamas8us,a biographer 
of Aristotle, 5 

Dissection, evidences against Aristotle 
having dissected the homan body, 
159; Greek popular feeling aeaim>t, 
160; struggles of Science for, to.; the 
disgust and fascination for, 161, 162; 
illustrious anatomists, ib.; Boyle on 
the usefulness of, 162; practised in 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies, 163; 
absurdities of the Galenists, ib. ; proofs 
of A.'s never having dissected the 
human body, 164, 165, 166, 167 

Dominic de Marchettis, on the ovaries 
of females, 333 

D'Orbigny, cited, 302 

Dreams, analysis of Aristotle's treatise 
on, 264, 265, 266; the images, or 
after-motions, of sensation, 266 

Drelincourt, cited, 351 

Druids, their method of predicting 
events, 32 

Dnfosse, proves Aristotle to be right 
where Modems are wrong, 210. Cited, 
287 

DugdSjhis definition of Life, 230. Cited, 
231 

Dnhamel, on the growth of bone, 
191 ; his eloge by Vicq d'Azyr, 
quoted, ib. 

Dujardin, his Natural History of Infu- 
soria cited, 193; on the Hectocotylus, 
198 

Dutens, his Origin of Discoveries as- 
signed to the Modems cited, 46 

Du Val, his edition of Aristotle's works, 
21 

Duvemoy, cited, 210 



Dynamics, their oripn to be Bought 
among the Greeks, 38; founded bv 
GaHleo, 147 

Dzierzon, his researches osi the par- 
thenogenesis of bees, 205 



EcxxEsiASTicus, oomparison o^ with 
Aristotle, 42 

Eels, Aristotle's opinion that they are 
generated spontaneously, 361 

E^ptians, their scientific claims dis- 
credited, 37 ; their observations and 
annals, ib. ; without the rudiments of 
science, 38; their idea of female fe- 
cundity, 370 

Ehrenberg, on the stmctore of the 
nerves, 168 

Elements (the Four), Plato on the co- 
hesion of, i<05; Aristotle's definition 
of an Element, 140; the fifth element, 
ib.; A. on the chemistry of, 146 

Elephant assigned only two HiKo^i^fft by 
Aristotle and Pliny, 289 

Elis, story of the woman of, 340 

Ellis and Spedding, their edition of 
Bacon's works cit^, 115 

Embryo, the " missing links " to be 
sought in the life of , 188 ; its assimilat- 
ing power, 215; increases tn iitrro, ib. 

Embryology, how fiu* equivalent to com- 
parative anatomy, 189; identity of 
the spermcell and germcell, 203; 
identi^ of the male and female 
organisms, 208 ; sommaiy of the 
modem science of, 327; origination^ 
ib. ; development, 828 ; incubatiouj 
329 ; its modem forms known to 
Aristotle, 330; A. on Uie origin of 
the sperm, 339, 340 ; on the growth 
of the embryo, 342 ; his diagnosis of 
the sperm, 342, 348, 344 ; &e fonn 
and principle of the embryo derived 
from the male, 347; hypotheses con- 
cerning, 351; A. on the development 
of the embiyo, 357, 358 359. Set 
Generation, Organism 

Emil Braun. See Braun 

Empedocles, held ** the e3re to be of 
fire," 247; on the origin of male and 
female, 367 

Empiricism, Hegel on, 80 ; urged as 
the reproach of Aristotle, 109 

Epicharmus, cited, 343 

Epicurus, cited, 137 

Epigencsis, theory of, 351 ; its triumph, 
354; idea of grasped by Aristotle, 
369. See Generation 

Epilepsy, compared by Aristotle to 
sleep, 261; disease of a nervous 
centre, t6. 
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Eqnilibriam, the action of equal oppoe- 

ing forces, 126 
Erasmus, his opinion of Hermolaos 

Barbarus, 118 
Eratosthenes, an instance of the neglect 
of Verification among the Greeks, 59 
Ether a fifth element, 140 
Ethics (A.'s), quotation from, 1 1 
Eulogists, Aristotle's, 18, 23, 154, 165 
Eumenidea of .^schylus cited, 352 
Evcrardus, on female sperm, 333. Cited, 

346 
Evolution. See Generation 
Experiment, what it is, 49; distin- 
guished from Observation, 50 ; in- 
stances of Aristotle's perception of, 
112, 113. See £mi)iricism 



Fabricius ab Aquafrndemte, cited, 
169, 170, 176, 177,332 

Fact (Scientific), definition of, 71; its 
implied antithesis to Idea or Theory, 
71, 74, 75; the real distinction, 75, 
76, 77, 78; its indissoluble connection 
with Idea, 72 ; its verification, ih. ; 
real meaning to be assigned to, 73 ; 
tendency to use it as a final truth, 74 

Falloppia cited, 279, 332; on the exist- 
ence of sperm in females, 333 

Farre, Dr. A., his article on the Uterus 
and its Appendages cited, 216, 338 

Fetichism, cause of, 86 

Final cause, tendency to invoke, a cha- 
racteristic of Metaphysics, 86 

Fischer, Karl, cited, 46 

Fish, Cardan on the respiration of, 176; 
why they die out of water, i6.; the 
perch said to be self-reproductive, 
209, 210; Aristotle's ruminating fish, 
282; Milne Edwards and Professor 
Owen on the ruminating fish, 283 

Flesh, Aristotle on the properties of, 
307 ; subordination of its parts, ib. ; 
cartilage, ib. 

Fiourens, his explanation of the respirar 
tion of fish disproved, 176 

Force, advantage of the true conception 
of, 95; its existence as an entity, 96; 
methods of its investigation, ib.\ the 
conception of its indestructibility 
modem, 123 ; the conditions under 
which it is apprehended, 2*6. ; correla- 
tion of forces, ib. 

Four Elements, Plato on the cohesion 
of, 105 ; Aristotle's definition of an 
element, 140 ; the fifth element, ib. ; 
A. on the chemistry of the elements, 
146 

Frantzius, cited cm Aristotle's Hist, 



Animalf 279 ; his edition of the De 

Partibus, 292 
Fraunhofer, cited, 70 
Fries, his work on Anthropology cited, 

245 
Funes y Mendo^a, cited, 269 ; on 

fibrous-blooded animals, 303 ; on the 

ossification of the heart, 313 ; follows 

Aristotle's opinion that the lioness 

has but two teats, 321 
Furlanus cited, 277 



Galen, afiirms that the Asclepiads were 
taught dissection, 7 ; his anatomical 
knowledge said to rest upon careful 
dissection, 158; he did not dissect 
the human body, 163 ; Daremberg, 
his editor and translator cited, ib. ; on 
A.'s ignorance of human anatomy, 
166; his conception of the Heart, ib.\ 
his confusion regarding the nervous 
system, 167, 168; on tiie respiration 
of fish, 176; his De Usu Partium 
cited, 177; criticizes Aristotle's theory 
of the brain, 180 ; alleged to have 
discovered the incandescent gases, 
185, 186 ; maintained the mortality 
of the Sotd, 233, 234; on the three 
species of souls, 233; his knowledge 
of anatomy more accurate than 
Aristotle's, 281 ; on the sutures of 
the skull, 306; mentions fish having 
the 08 sublime of Ovid, 308; on the 
existence of bone in the heart, 313. 
Cited, 176,321,322,334 

Galcnists, their absurdities, 163 

Galileo, ridiculed by the Aristotelians, 
57; his experiments on the velocity 
of falling bodies, 2*6. ; his ol priori 
idea as to the velocity of a nlling 
body, 68 ; hesitates to identify celes- 
tial and terrestrial mechanics, 125; 
his refutation of Aristotle's theory of 
projectiles, 132; the founder of Dy- 
namics, 147; finds the principle of 
** virtual velocities" in Aristotle, 
148 ; his Dialoghi cited, 151 ; his 
story alK)ut the origin of the nerves, 
168.. Cited, 2, 143 

Gassendi, an adversary of Aristotie, 3 $ 
on the errors of A., 21 

Gautier, his figures of the spermatoBoa, 
352 

Gaza, his imperfect version of the Dt 
Generatione^ 325 

Gegenbauer, cited, 194 

Gellius, cited, 8 

Generation, normal and abnormal^ SN)7; 
male and female organisms, 207, 208 ; 
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hermmphroditian, SOS ; oonditkms of 
deTek^ment of the impregnated 
o\iim, 81 4) 215; lo68 of weight of the 
^gg during devek^ment, 215, 216; 
A. on Tahoos modes of generation, 
288, 289; sommaiy of modem know- 
ledge vi, 827; originatkmj ib.\ dece- 
hpmenU 328; imcubatUm^ 329 ; Aris- 
totle on the origin of the sperm, 339, 
340; and on the growth of the 
cmbijo, 342 ; yarious hypotheses 
concerning generation, 351 ; Hindoo 
theonr of, 352 ; discoveiy of the 
mammalian ovum, 353 ; theory of 
8)-ngenesi8, ib. ; of eTolntion, ib. ; 
on the physical nature of sperm, 
356 ; the aura seminatis, ib, ; A. on 
the deyelc^ment of the embryo, 
357, 358, 359; on the generation of 
fish, insects, and bees, 364 ; impro- 
bability of spontaueons generation, 
364, 365; origin of male and female, 
367 ; influence of each of the parents, 
372. See Embryology, Organism 
Genesis, Plato's idea dt, as expressed 

in the Timttus, 104 
Geofiroy St Uilaire. See St Hilairo, 

Geo&oy 
Germcell, production o^ 337 
Gesner, cited, 278 
Giordano Bruno. See Bruno 
Girou de Buzareingues, cited, 371 
Gland, pineal, the seat of Uie Soul, 83 
Goethe, an anatomist, 162; his work on 
Morphology cited, 183 ; his Farben- 
lehre cited, 247. Cited, 226, 237, 249, 

280 

Graafian Vesicle, cause of its bursting, 
338 ; Blumenbach, cited, ib, ; mistaken 
for the oyum, 353 

Grafting, animal, successfully practised, 
191 

Grant, Sir Alex., on the meaning of 
^/vxh^ 222 

Grant's Lectures on Comparatiye Ana- 
tomy cited, 155 

Grayitation, law of, discoyered by New- 
ton, 29 ; Comte on its extension be- 
yond the solar system, 125 

Grayity, an abstraction, 95; its expla- 
natory use, ib, ; Aristotle's idea of, 
141, 142, 143 

Greeks, the inyentors of astronomical 
instruments, 38; their scientific dis- 
coveries, 39 ; their adoption of scien- 
tific scepticism, 39, 40 ; Aristotle an 
illastratiun of their excellence and 
defects, 41 ; their desire of knowledge 
for its own sake, 43; the originators 
of science, 44; their slow progress in 
discoyery, 45; IfVhewell on the cause 



of their fiiilure in philosophy, 5S, 88 ; 
their want of ideas examined, 55 ; 
neglect of ftcts, not of ideas, the 
cause of their scientific fiedlure, ib.\ 
their imperfect appreciation of the 
nature d[ eyidenoe, 56; their recog- 
nition of the Inductiye Method, ib. 
deficient both in facts and ideas, 58 
their want of method and instni 
ments, ib.\ quotation from Bacon, ib. 
their impatience in inyesti^ation, ib. 
Whewell on their fiiulure m science, 
88; their superstitions respectang 
nnburied bodies, 160; their stringent 
laws as to burial, i6.; their honor of 
dissection, t6.; Pliny on their mendsr 
dtr, 286. 

Greek art, defects of, 41 

Gruner's Anakcta ad Anti^fuitatee Me- 
diau dted, 160 

Gubkr, cited, 345 

Guizot, on the materiality of the sool, 
224 



HiLLLEB, dted, 159, 220, 323, 347, 353, 
354, 356, 361, 367, 371, 374; bis pati- 
ent labours in Verification, 60; on the 
want of patient inyestigation in his 
contemporaries, ib. ; an instance of 
his great labours, t6. ; his dcfiniticm of 
Physiology, 156 ; maintained that 
Hippocrates dissected the Human 
Body, 160; on man's natural repug- 
nance to dissection, 162 ; his estimate 
of the quantity of blood going to the 
brain, 166; on the insensibility of the 
Cerebrum, 305; his Oputcuia Ana- 
tomica dted, 316 
Hamilton, Sir W., his eulogy on Aris- 
totle, 18, 22; on " diyisible sensa- 
tion," 253; his notes on A.'s treatise 
on Memory and Recollection, 256. 
Cited, 257 
Harles, cited, 159, 167, 170 
Harless, on the Asclepiads, dted, 7. 
Harris, his PhiloBophical ArrangemenU^ 

dted, 22 
Hartsoeker, his claim to priority in the 

discoyery of the Spermatosoa, 352 
Harvey, on the pulsation of the Heart, 
174; asserts that all animals are ovi- 
parous, 213; on generation, 215 ; 
studies which led him to the discoyery 
of the circulation of the blood, 323; 
compared with Aristotle, 326; denies 
the existence of female sperm, 333. 
Cited, 298, 305, 332, 355 
Heart, assumed by Aristotle to be the 
seat of the Soul, 120; Aristotle's error 
in reference to the position of, 165 ; 
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Galen's conoeption of, 166; regarded 
as Uie great source of Motion, 174; 
assumed Inr A. to be the origin of the 
tendons, iS.i dependence of Aristotle's 
theories on, ib.; Han-ey on the pulsa- 
tion of, ib. ; the seat of sensation, 179 ; 
A.'s opinion that it is the first organ 
developed, 310; genesis of, ib.\ the 
origin of the veins and of emotion, 
311; Aristotle on the ossification of 
the septum, 313; the heart the origin 
of character, ib.; its inability to with- 
stand disease, 313, 314; the origin of 
development, 361 

Heat, Ajistotle's theory of, 139; his 
inquiries respecting animal heat, 299; 
the direction of ammal heat, 306 

Heaven, analysis of Aristotle's work De 
Ccdo, 136; the form of, 138 

Hectocotylns of the Argonaut, 197, 198; 
described by Cuvier, 198; its peculiar 
wonder, 198, 199; the discovery sup- 
posed to be anticipated by Anstotle, 
ib.; A.'s passages on, 199, 200; his 
ignorance of the Hectocotylus, 200, 
201; Von Siebold's error, 201 

Heeren, his account of Classic Literature 
in Uie Middle A^, dted, 8, 118 

Hegel, his admiration for Aristotle, 18, 
22 ; his disciples' idea of the Absolute, 
80; his Introduction to Logic, cited, 
ib. ; on the meaning of Truth, ib. ; on 
Empiricism, ib.; his elucidation of 
Matter and Spirit, 81 ; his errors, ib.; 
denies the charge of Empiricism 
against Aristotle, 109. Cited, 21 

Helvetius, his reason for the intellectual 
superiority of Man, 321 

Herder, adopts Bufibn's idea of the 
living universe as one family, 188 

Hereditaiy transmission of qualities, 
870, 371 

Hermaphroditism, in fish, 207 ; explana- 
tion of, 208; hermaphrodites always 
of one sex, ib. ; Serres cited on, tb. 

Hermias, King of Atameus, a disciple 
of Aiistotle, 12; invites A. to his 
court, ib.; A. raises a statue to, 13 

Hermolaus Barbaras, on the *' final 
cause," 118; Erasmus' opinion of him, 
t6.; Scaliger's opinion of him, 119; 
on Locomotion, 134; on Aristotle's 
views of Plants and Animals, 194. 
ated, 190, 235 

Herpyllis, Aristotle's concubine, 17 

Herschel, cited on causes and efibcts, 91 ; 
notices the obstruction of Aristotle to 
astronomical science, 125 

Hesychins, a biographer of Aristotle, 5 

Hindoo theory of generation, 352 

Uipparchus, on the records of the Assy- 



rians, 37; an example of scientific 
inquiry, 69 

Hippocrates, an example of scientific in- 
quiry, 40; never dissected the Human 
Body, 160, 163. Cited, 179, 250, 
263, 332, 370 

Histogenesis, laws of, 329 

Histology, Modern, foundation of, 279 

Historians of Science, their carelessness, 
281 

History of Animals (Aristotle's), various 
editions of, 21, 269; proposal and 
specimen of a new translation, 269; 
new translation by Mr. Cresswell, ib.; 
Cuvier's enthusiasm for, 269, 270 ; ana- 
lysisof , 27 1 , 279 ; criticisms on Cuvier's 
remarks concerning its generalizations, 
271; no system of classification con- 
tained in, 278 ; Titze's ingenious sug- 
gestion concerning, 279; supposed to 
be a continuation of the De Partibus, 
ib.; its abrapt commencement, t6.; 
the introduction supposed to be lost, 
ib. ; examples of its careless generali- 
zation, 282 

Hofer, on Galen's extraction of the in- 
candescent gases, 185, 186 

Homologies of the skeleton, Aristotle's 
idea of, 157 

Houghton, his proposal of a new trans- 
lation of the Hist. Animal., 269 

Humboldt, cited, 140; mentions the 
case of a man suckling a child, 285 

Hume, his treatise on Human Nature, 
cited, 241; his doctrine on the 
Mind, ib. 

Hunter, his animal grafiing, 191. 

Huxley, on the value of scientific gene- 
ralization and classification, 291; on 
the difierence between Hands and 
Feet in Man, 319. Cited, 327, 337 

Hybridity, Aristotle on, 110 

Hybrids, Aristotle on the fertility of, 
363 

Hydrophobia, A.'s assertion in respect 
to, 289 

Hypothesis, scientific importance of, 114 



Idea, a priori, of Galileo, powerless to 
stand the Ideal Test, 68; the indis- 
soluble connection of Idea (Theory) 
with Fact, 72, 74, 75; the real dis- 
tinction, 75, 76, 77, 78 

Ideas, their reference to natural pheno- 
mena, 54; Aristotle's neglect of Ideas 
the cause of his scientific failure, ib. ; 
the Platonic conception of, 83; the 
tendency to accept them as represen- 
tations of things, 88; science caretui 
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d their relative trndi, 93; Ftato's 
worUl of permanent exucenccs, 103 

Ideal Test of Illertu^ cool onnable with 
Real Test, 67 

Ideal Test, when lobjectiTelT true, 68; 
recognised br Anstotle and Des- 
cartes, 69; most be snpplemented br 
the Real Test, 80; placed aboTe the 
Real Test br Anstotle, 117. 

Ideler, on Greek amd Rommn Meteo- 
rolu^ffy, cited, 46 

Imagination, Aristotle on its existence 
in inferior Animals, 243; definition 
01265 

Immortalitrof theSool, Aristotle on, 358 

Imperato (the old Italian Naturalist), his 
description of Sponges, 193; on the 
xision of the Mole, 219 

Impregnation, the union of a spermoell 
with a gerrncell, 202; Newport dted 
on artificial impregnation, 204 

Incubation, the two forms (kT, 329; ori- 
parity and viviparity, ib. 

Induction, one of the modes of scientific 
investigation, 57 

Inductive Method, accuratelv proclaimed 
by Anstotle, 47 ; Aristotle the fitither 
of Inductive philosophy, 108 

Inductive Syllogism, the basis of science, 
115 

Inertia, law of, an abstraction, 67; Ideal 
Test of, ib. ; law of, how demonstrable, 
84; absolute Iner. a figment, 124; 
instance of Aristotle's disregard of the 
law of, 152 

Inorganic: the gradation from the inor- 
ganic to the organic kingdom, 190; 
plants, the first step in the scale, ib. 

Insects, metamorphoses of, 214; Aris- 
totle on their external form, 318, 319; 
on their mode of generation, 336. 
See Parthenogenesis 

Instruments, scientific, Greek want of, 58 

Intellect, Aristotle's chapter on, 240 

Intestines, Plato's description of, 106 

Invertebrata, Aristotle's account of the 
anatomy of, 285, 286; their organs of 
sense, 287 

Isidore St Hilaire. See St. Hilaire 

Jebb, his Preface to Roger Bacon's 

Opus Ma jus cited, 121 
Johnson, his Life of Linacre cited, 119 
Jourdain, his work on the ancient inter- 
pretations of Aristotle, cited, 21; his 
ex))lanation of Roger Bacon's desire 
to bum Aristotle's works, 121 

Kant, cited, 69, 231 ; on scientific specu- 
lation, 83; his proposal to form an 
introductoiy science to Physics, 84; 



on F1ato*8 Method, 107; on the rela- 
tivity of Motion and Rest, 124; his 
definition of Life and Organism, 229; 
on dreamless sleep, 265 

Kepler, his doabts as to his own dif- 
covery respecting the orfoit of Mars, 
34; hesitates to identify celestial and 
terrestrial mechanics, 125 

Kidneys (the), Serres* obaervadoD re- 
garding, 165 

Kirchoff cited on spectnun analysis, 70 

Kohler, on the confiision of nerves and 
tendons, 167. Cited, 275, 286 

Kolk, Schroder van der, dted, 224, 261 

KoUiker, his investigation of the Hecto- 
coty Ins, 1 98 ; his views adopted by Von 
Siebold, ib. ; on Aristotle's assertion 
regarding the Cuttlefish, 218. Cited, 
208, 310, 362 

Knhlemann cited by Schneegass, 356 



Lacepkdb, his Histoire NatMrdU det 
Poissons cited, 275 

Lallemand, on self-contained elements 
of development in Spermatozoon, 371 

Lamarck, cited as an instance of the 
meta))hysical tendency, 97 ; on the 
sensibihty of the Polype, ib.; on the 
causes of the variety of organisms, 
ib. ; his retort against Cuvier regard- 
ing the nervous fluid, 98; on the 
degrees of the animal scale, 188 ; on 
the relations of organic lift, ib. ; 
denies the *' chain of creation," ib. ; 
on the organic and inorganic king- 
doms, 193; his Philosophie Zooiogique 
cited, 219 ; his division of animals into 
vertebrata and invertebrata, 294 

Lamartine, his noble description of man, 
309 

Language, its influence in philosophy, 
88, 89 ; its theory little understood, 
89; modems own no servility to, 89; 
Whewell on Aristotle's subsenienoe 
to language, ib. 

Laplace, on the law of Motion, 98, 124 

Laurillfljrd, furnishes a specimen of Hec- 
tocotylus described by Cuvier, 198 

Lauth, his eulogy of Aristotle's ana- 
tomical labours, 156 ; his inconsis- 
tency, ib.; cited, 158 ; on A.'s error 
regarding the Heart, 165; on A.'s 
claim to the discovery of the vertebral 
theory, 186 

Lawi, his Memorie sopra U Talpa 
cited, 219 

Lerebouillet, his work on oomparative 
Embryology cited, 189 

Lessing, on Aristotle's Poerics, 21 

Leuckart, thinks Sponges intermediate 
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between the vegetal and animal 
kingdoms, 188. Cited, 208, 295 

Lenwenhoek, first described the tubular 
structure of the nerves, 168. Cited, 352 

Levity, Aristotle's idea of, 141,142, 143. 
See Bodies 

Lewis, Historical survey of Astronomy 
of the Ancients cited, 37 

Leydig, cited, 365 

Libri, on the successful scientific studies 
of the Italians, 38; his History of 
Mathematics cited, 148 

Life, various definitions of, 229; the 
impenetrable dynamis, 231 ; poten- 
tial and real, il*.; regarded by Aris- 
totle as a final cause, 234; causes of 
prolonged life, 266, 267, 268 

Light, Aristotle's theory of, 139; his 
definition of, 248 

Linnieus, his views regarding man anti- 
cipated by Aristotle, 195 

Liver, Plato's description of, 106; Aris- 
totle on the properties of, 149, 150, 
312 ; Davy's fallacious experiments 
on, 313 

Locomotion, A.*8 views of, 242, 243 

Logic, its danger, 81 ; Aristotle's scien- 
tific, 115, 116, 117 

Longet, cited, 208 

Longe'V'ity, Aristotle's treatise on, 266 ; 
his explanation of the causes of, 266, 
267, 268 

Lucas, cited, 352, 353 

Lucretius, on the tendency of bodies in 
space, 137 

Ludovicus Vives, on the comparison be- 
tween the modems and the ancients, 4 

Lungd, Aristotle's description and theory 
of, 164, 314 

Lyceum, opened as a school by Aris- 
totle, 15; description of, t6. 

Lyonet, his anatomical work cited, 158; 
his patient observation, ib. 



^Cabillon, refers to the figure of the 
telescope in ancient MS., 186 

Macgillivray, his amusing eulogy of 
Aristotle, 155; his exaggerated esti- 
mate of A., 270; on Aristotle as a 
naturalist, 286 

Magnetic Fluid, Lamarck's retort 
aji:ainst Cuvier respecting, 98 

Majeiidie, his Journal de Phystohgie 
cited, 177 

Malebranche, cited, 353 

Malpighi, his estimate of the quantity 
of blood going to the brain, 166; 
alleged anticipation of his discoveiy 
respecting the fibrine of the blood, | 



284 : discovers the capillaries, 362. 
Cited, 310, 353, 362 

Mammals, varieties of vertebras in, 85 

Mammertus, Claudian. See Claudian 

Man, compared by Plato to the universe, 
106; Aristotle's confession as to man's 
internal anatomy, 164; derivation of 
the word man^ 195; modem attem))ts 
to separate him from the animal 
kingdom, t6.; the stress laid on his 
erect posture, 308, 309 ; Lord Mon- 
boddo's man, who preferred going on 
all fours, 309 ; Lamartine*s noble 
description of man, ib. ; the only ani- 
mal tnat is ticklish, 316; A.'s diag- 
nosis of man, 319; a quadrumanous 
animal, 319, 320 ; A.'s inferences 
from man's erect attitude, 320, 321 ; 
A.'s reasons why he of all animals 
has flesh on his legs, 322 ; asserts 
that man is tailless, ib. ; his spont&> 
neous origin not incredible to Aris- 
totle. 366 

Manava-Dharmasastra cited, 352 

Manzolina, Anna, her wax preparations 
the pride of Bologna, 162 

Mars, Kepler's doubts respecting the 
orbit of, 34 

Martianus Capella, on the antiquity of 
Egyptian astronomy, 37 

Martin, Henri, cited, 14 

Martins, his Memoires de PAcad. de 
Monpellier cited, 158; on tlie identity 
of the Hmnerus with the Femur, ib. 

Mathematics, their Greek origin, 39 ; 
the most rigorous type of the trae 
method, ib. 

Matter, his History of the Alexandrian 
School cited, 16 

Matter, Newton on the formation of, 97 

Matter and Spirit, Hegel's elucidation 
of, 81 

Maurice, his felicitous contrast of Plato 
and Aristotle, 19 

Maury, his Le Sommeil et lea Reces 
cited, 258 

Max Miiller. See Miiller 

Mazzuchelli, his Italian Writers cited, 
119 

McDonnell, cited, 177 

Mechanics, Rational compared with 
Practical, 82; Aristotle's work on, 
122; A.'s distinction between celes- 
tial and terrestrial mechanics, 125; 
Kepler and Galileo's hesitancy, ib, 

Meckel, on the gradation of organisms, 
188; his views adopted in ihtVestiges 
of Creation, 188. Cited, 207, 210, 
295,315 

Medici, his work on the Anatomical 
School of Bologna cited, 163 
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theory of animal moyements, 178; 
origin of all motion, ib. ; Aristotle on 
the principle of, 227; Motion consi- 
dered as part of the Vital Principle,242 

MuUer, Johannes, his patient labours 
in Verification, 60; his discovery of 
Nervous System in Holothuriae, 167; 
on Aristotle's announcement of a 
Placental fish, 217; adopts A.'s view 
of Life and Mind, 228; on the action 
of special nerves of sense, 247 ; on the 
voices of fish, 287. Cited, 23, 207, 
208, 221, 315 

Hiiller, Max, on the origin of the word 
man^ 195; on the meaning and equi- 
valents of anima^ 222 

Maratori, his Diaaertation on Italian 
Antiquities^ cited, 8; on a drawing of 
the telescope in an ancient MS., 186 

Muscles, Aristotle's ignorance of the, 
158 

Muscular contractility, theories of, 177, 
178 

Mnssenbroek, his Experimental Physics 
cited, 38; his conception of Motion 
and Rest, 126; on the idea of Space, 
131 ; proposes a fourth kingdom, 190 

Mythology (Ancient), its alleged em- 
bodiment of a lost Science, 46 



Natube, idea of uniformity not con- 
ceived by Aristotle, 125; A.'s defini- 
tion of, 129; the principle of Motion 
and Rest, i6. ; her ascending steps 
from non-living to living beings, 190 

Natural gradation : the first step Plants, 
190; the second step Plant-animals, 
192; the third step animals, 193 

Natural History. See Anatomy, Biology 

Nerves, Aristotle said to have dis- 
covered them, 157, 168; his slight 
acquian«^ance with, 158 ; what are 
their Greek equivalents, 168; their 
tubular structure first described by 
Leuwenhoek, ih. ; made fiuniliar to 
Europe by Ehrenberg, ib.\ Galileo's 
story on their origin, t6.; defenders 
of Aristotle's theory of the nerves, ih, ; 
A.'s alleged discovery discussed, 168, 
169; A. also credited with discovery 
of the cerebral nerves, 169; the optic 
nerves believed by Aricenna and 
Boger Bacon to be tubes or ducts, 
169,170 

Nerve-tissue, its alleged existence in 
inferior animals, 243 

Nervous system, Aristotle's ignorance 
of, 1 58 ; Galen's confusion respecting, 
167, 168 



Nfi/pov, meaning attached by Aristotle 

to, 167, 168 
Newport, on artificial impregnation, 204 
Newton, Sir I., discovers the law of 
gravitation, 29; his Principia com- 
pared with Aristotle's Physics, 67, 
68; on Attraction, 93; N.'s metaphy- 
sical tendency, 97; on the formati(m, 
of Matter, ib. ; his hesitation in iden- 
tifying celestial and terrestrial Me- 
chanics, 125 
Nicanor, Aristotle's adopted son, 17 
Nicomachus, the father of Aristotle, 7; 
physician to Amyntas K., ib.; his 
death, ib. 
Nicomachus, Aristotle's son, 17 
Nifb's work on Aristotle cited, 221 ; his 

Expositio Subtilissima cited, 233 
Nile, the cause of female fecundity, 370 
Nizolius, his indignation against the 
blind worship of the Greeks, 2 ; com- 
pares Aristotle to the cuttle-fish, ib. 
Novum Oraanum, its defective concep- 
tion of Method, 108 
Nutrition, the first stage of the Soul's 
activity, 190; Aristotle's definition of, 
234; alleged by A. to be most active 
during sleep, 259 



Objectitb IkiETHOD, replaces the Sub- 
jective in science, 26; contrasted with 
the Subjective, 35; arises from positive 
knowledge, 36; its origin, a late event 
in the history of man, ib. ; due chiefly 
to the Italian Greeks, ih. ; no evidence 
of it in the East, 37; its use impos- 
sible without instruments, ib. ; its 
teaching on the "final cause," 119; 
its use in Physics, 123. See Subjec- 
tive Method, Ideal and Real Test 

Observation, compared with Experiment, 
50; one of the modes of scientific 
investigation, 57; Aristotle on the 
necessity of, 1 10, 1 1 1, 1 12; use of the 
personal equation, 378; late develop- 
ment of the art of, ib, 

Oken, dted, 184, 365 

Olivi, verifies Aristotle's statement re- 
garding the nest-building fish, 218 

Oilier, M., his successful grafting of 
pieces of bone, 191 

Optics, their origin due to the Greeks, 39 

Organic, the gradation between the 
organic and inorganic kingdoms, 
190 

Organism, Lamarck on the causes of the 
varieties of, 97 ; its three most impor- 
tant parts unknown to Aristotle, 158; 
the difierendation of plants and 
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animals stated, 194; male and female 
orjraiiisms, 207, 208; Kant's definition 
of an organism, 229 ; theory of ascend- 
ing complexity, 243; Aristotle's divi- 
sion into similar and dissimilar parts, 
279, 280; Bichat on the distinction 
between animal and yegetable organs, 
314, 315; single and doable organs, 
315; A. on the sexual organs, 332; 
Yarions aathorities cited as to the 
OTaries, 332, 333; A. on the testes, 
333, 334; the utems, 334; A. on the 
origin of the sperm, 339, 340. See 
Generation, Embryology 

Origin of Species, Robinet's wild scheme 
of, 187; Bonnet's scheme, ib. 

Orton, his Lecture* on Breeding^ cited, 
371 

Ovaries, opinions of varioos physiolo- 
gists on, 332, 333; their functions, 
338 

Ovid, his description of man's sublime 
gaze applicable to certain fishes, 308 

OWparity. See Incubation 

Oviparous Animals, Aristotle on, 350 

Ovulation, processes of, 337, 338; spon- 
taneous ovulation, 338 ; compared 
with semination, 339 

Owen, Professor, cited, 157; his work 
on Parthenogenesis, cited, 202 ; on the 
nourishment of the embryo, 216; on 
Aristotle's ruminating fish, 283 

** Oxidation of tissues," a phrase used 
to cloak ignorance, 98 



PAGENSTEcnEB, citcd, 369 

Parallelogram of forces, Aristotle's ex- 
position of, 148; superior to that of 
Kant, ib. 

Parents, their mutual influence upon 
their children, 371,372 

Paris, I*arliament of, declares Aristotle's 
works heretical, 21; edict as to the 
doctrine of the ancients, i6. 

Parthenogenesis, Aristotle on that of 
bees, 110; one of his anticipations of 
modem science, 201 ; present state of 
opinion on, 202; of the Aphis, 202, 
203; the means of, discussed, 204; 
fact of that of bees placed beyond 
doubt, 205; researches of Dzierzon 
and Von Siebold, ib. ; guaranteed by 
anatomical investigation, lA.; the ana- 
tomical data unknown to Aristotle, 
206 

" Purts of Animals." See De Partibus 

Patrizio, his enmity to Aristotle echoed 
by Bacon, 9; contents of his Peri- 
patetic Discussions, ib.; Giordano 
Bruno's contempt for him, ib.; he 



denied all distinction between Ra- 
tional and Irrational, 195, 196; on the 
Greek and Latin equivalents for Soul, 
222, 223. ated, 279 

Perch, Aristotle's remarks on the, 209; 
said by Rondelet to be boUi male ud 
female, ib. ; an exception to the whole 
class of fishes, 210; dispute as to its 
self-reproduction, ib.\ the Perch bi- 
sexual, ib. See Fish 

Peripatetics, origin of the name, 16 

Personal equation, value of, 378 

Phaedo, Plato's, cited, 102 

Phenomena, three modes of conceiving, 
26,27,30; invariabili^of,28; Comte 
on the meta[)hy8ical conception of, 
30; Vicq d'A^, on the Objective 
interpretation of^ 81; Greek and 
Modem interpretation of, ib.; con- 
ceived to be dependent on a mutable 
will, 32; criteria of their three modes 
of interpretation, ib. ; contrast between 
the metaphysical and scientific goa- 
rantee of, 33; modes of interpretiug, 
34; Aristotle's idea of an ascending 
complexity of Vital Phenomena, 189. 
See Method 

Philelphus, on the connection of Mind 
and Body, 232. eited, 233 

Phi lip of Macedon entrusts Aristotle widi 
tutorship of Alexander, 13; bmldsa 
gymnasium, ib. 

Philippson, cited, 169, 170,^80 

Philosophic Anatomy, first dawn of, 
279 

Philosophy, Greek, Whewell on the 
cause of its failure, 52, 88 ; Aristotle, 
the &ther of Inductive, 108; PrantPs 
reproach against ancient philosophy, 
140 

Phj'^cs, Kant's proposal to form an 
introductory science to, 84; Aristotle's 
failure to establish a transcendental 
idea of, 122; use of Objective Method 
in, 123; his extant writings on, 127; 
analysis of A.'s treatise on, 128; Bar- 
thelemy St Hilaire's version of A's 
Physics, ib. 

Physiology, Aristotle's anatomical 
knowl^ge insufficient for, 170, 171; 
A.'s neglect of VCTification, 171, 172; 
A.'s physiology entirely one of con- 
jecture, 180; studies which led to the 
great discoveries in, 323, 324, 325 

Pineal Gland, the seat of the Soul, 83 

Placenta, its use, 216 

Placental Fish, Aristotle aware of their 
existence, 212; Miiller on Aristotle's 
announcement of, 217 

Planets, Comte on our limited physical 
and cdiemical knowledge of, 70 
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Plants, Aristotle's identification of, with 
animals, 184; his perception of an 
important morphological law, 187; 
Treviranos makes a separate kingdom 
of the Cryptogamic plants and Zoo- 
phytes, 188; they have life, 190, 191; 
their designation, 191; grafting no 
mark of distinction, ib. ; plant-animals 
the second step in natural gradation, 
192; Schuyl on Vegetable Life, 229; 
vitality of plants due to a Soul, ib. 

Plato, Aristotle's alleged ingratitude to, 
1 1 ; A.'s teacher for 1 7 years, ib. ; 
contrasted with A., 19; P/s pernici- 
ous influence, ib. ; his noble faculties, 
101; his Method, how far scientific 
and how far philosophic, ib.; his 
philosophy in reference to science, 
102; his studies, ib.; he refers the 
causes of all things to Mind, ib.; the 
influence of Anaxagoras on him, ib. 
the method of eliminating scientific 
truth, 102, 103; his intensely Sub- 
jective method, 102, 103, 104; on 
genesis, ib.; his idea of Science, 103; 
his frank avowal of the Subjective 
method, ib. ; causes of the scientific 
extravagances in the Tinunu, ib. ; his 
depreciation of" Astronomy, 104; on 
the cohesion of the Four Elements, 
105; his use of the five solids, ib.; 
his anatomical and physiological con- 
clusions/ 106; his description of the 
Liver, ib.; of the Intestines, ib.; his 
own reason for his conclusions, ib.; 
Kant's happy illustration of his 
Method, 107; his whole teaching 
vitiated, ib. ; contrast to Aristotle, 
108; his method compared with A/s, 
109; taught that all knowledge was 
reminiscence. 111; his evidence of 
the true scientific method, 115; his 
derivation of avOpwirof, 195 ; on 
the derivation of vf/vx^» 223 ; held 
"the eye to be of fire," 247; on 
the use' of the Flesh, 307; on the 
Utcnis, 335 

Platonic Method, Kant on the, 107; dan- 
ger of, pointed out by Aristotle, 1 1 1 

Playfair, on the PhysicSsil science of the 
ancients, 49; inaccurate as to their 
scientific failure, 51 

Pliny, on Alexander's assistance to 
Aristotle, 15; on the phenomena of 
scarlet fever, 172; on Greek men- 
dacity, 286; re|)eats A.'8 statement 
respecting the induration of the 
Heart, 313. Cited, 289 

Ploss, cited, 370 

Polypes, Lamarck denies the sensibility 
of, 97; held by Aristotle to be plants, 



192; doubt as to whether A. con- 
founded thera with Sponges, 193; 
their bisexual structure, 209 

Polytheism, remnants of, in the Christian 
Church, 29 

IIopoi, what Aristotle meant by, 169 

Portal denies that Aristotle dissected 
the Human Body, 159; on A.'s ana- 
tomical carelessness, 167 

Poselger, his exposition of Aristotle's 
Problems, 147. Cited, 148 

Pouchet, cited, 338, 364 

Prantl, his edition of Aristotle's Physics, 
cited, 128; of the De Cvelo, 136; on the 
priority of fire to earth, 138; his 
reproach against ancient philosophers, 
140. Cited, 249 

Precision, instance of Aristotle's scien- 
tific, 112 

Primal Soul, see Vital Principle 

Problems, Aristotle's work on, 147; ex- 
pounded by ( habanon and Poselger, 
ib.; Montucla's comment on, 149; 
examples from, 150, 151, 152. Cited, 
300 

Projectiles, Aristotle's theory on, 132, 
133; on the cessation of motion, 
152 

Psychology, modem, Aristotle's antici- 
pation of. 111; reason for much of its 
obscurity, 237 

Pythagoreans, their researches in physical 
science, 38; their constancy in investi- 
gating causes of phenomena, ib.; the 
pioneers of modem science, ib, 

Pythias, Aristotle's wife, 12; his- love 
for, 13 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle, 17 



QuATREFAOES, his Unity of the Human 

Species cited, 195 
Quiddity, one of the four Causes, 117. 

See Causes, Causation 



Ramus, cited, 2 

Rathke, cited, 208, 275, 315; on the 
difference between oviparity and vivi- 
parity, 330; his observations on the 
Blenny, 332 

Real Test, the criterion of Verification, 
68; must supplement the Ideal Test, 
80; necessity of, 82 

Reason, Schelling on the absolutism 
of, 80 

Reaumur, cited, 277, 353, 354; his obser- 
vations on the Ephemeron, 329 

Recollection, considered by Aristotle as 
distinct from Memory, 257 
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Bedi, his conplet on the worship of 
Aristotle, 159 

Beprodnction, Aristotle on the power of, 
in females, 360. See Ghmeration, 
Parthenofrenesis 

Beptiles, held bj Aristotle to be blood- 
less. 276 

Republic, Plato's, cited, 103 

Respiration, Aristotle's ideas on, 174, 
175, 176; the respiration offish, 175, 
176 ; A. on the process ot^ 177 

Rest See Motion 

Ritter,cited. 6, 9. 140,279 

Robbe, Dr., his edition of Ammonins, 5 

Robin, C, on embryology, 203 ; on the 
phu»nta,216. Cited, 361 

Robinet, his ¥nld scheme on the origin 
of species, 187 

Roger Bacon. See Bacon 

Rohault, his definition of Motion, 127 

Rondelet, on the male and female cha^ 
racter of the Perch, 209 ; his work De 
PitcU Marinis qnoted hj Dnfosse, 210 

Rosmini, on the real weight of Aris- 
totle's authority, 22 ; his estimate of 
A.*8 philosophy, t6. 

Ronget, cited, 208, 275, 345 

Ronlin, cited, 177 

Rudolphi, cited, 210 

Ruminating Fish, Aristotle's, 282 ; 
Milne Edwards's reference to, 283; 
Professor Owen's note on, ib. 



Salamander, an instance of the meta- 
morphoses of animals, 213 

Savericn, quotes P^re Schot respecting 
the Planet Angels, 29 

Scaliger. J. C, his opinion of Herma- 
lau8 Barbarus, 119; his palliation of 
Aristotle, 167 ; his edition of the 
Hist. Animal., 269; finds no classifi- 
cation in it, 278 ; nuiintained that 
mice are generated from corruption, 
361. Cited, 347, 367 

Scarlet fever, Pliny on the phenomena 
of, 172 

Scepticism, the chief element in true 
Method, 39; due to the Greeks, ib.\ 
Aristotle on, 40; imperfectly prac- 
tised by the Greeks, t6. 

Schelling, on the absolutism of Reason, 
80 

Schleiermacher, cited, 109 

Schleiden, cited, 296 

Schnecgass, on the aura scminalis, 356 

Schneider, on Alexander's assistance to 
Aristotle, 15; his edition of the Hiet. 
Animal, 21, 269 ; his Latin version 
cited, 199 

Schoolmen (the), their grand mistake, 



70; employed a method on which all 
problems were insoluble, 71 
Schroder ran der Kolk, on the mikm 
between Sool and Body, 224. Gted, 
261 

Schuckhard, cited, 270 
Schuyl, on V^table Life, 229 
Schweigger, his fanciful explanation of 

ancient myths, 46 
Scientific sceptidsm, its Greek origin, 39 
Aristotle on, 40; imperfectly pne- 
tised by the Greeks, ib. See Scq>- 
ticism 
Science, dawn of, 24; its gradual deve- 
lopment, 24, 25 ; distinguished from 
" common knowledge," 26 ; the cri- 
terion or guarantee of, 33; its sop- 
poMd origin in tlie East, 36 ; pre- 
eminently quantitative, 37; I^a- 
gorean researches in, 38, 39 ; its 
dignity springs fix>m disiuterested- 
ness, 42; cause of the hostility of 
theologuins to, 43; Greeks the origi- 
nators of, 44; cause of its eclipse in 
Europe, ib. ; prolonged infancy of, 
45; failure of the ancients in, 46; 
their fiulnre owing to disregard of 
Observation and Experiment, 47; 
Pla^air's verdict on the fiulnre of the 
ancients, 49; Pla^r&ir inaccurate, 51; 
causes of the fiulnre of the Gieeki 
examined, 55; neglect of fiicts,iiot 
ideas, the cause of Greek fiiilnre, ib. 
three modes of investigation, 57 
Greek want of instruments, 58 
source of the errors of the ancients, 
60, 61; the law of progress in, 68 
transcendental ideas of modem, 66 
ancient and modem distinguished, 67 
the absolute rule of, 69; the two cri- 
teria of Verification, ib. ; definition 
of, 71 ; as distinguished from Meta- 
physics, 84, 93, 96; Ksint's proposal to 
form an introductory science to Phy- 
sics, 84; Whewell on the failure of 
the Greeks, 88 ; the succeffifnl 
method, 90 ; the primary requisition 
of science, t6.; meaning of ue word 
" cause," i6.; disclaims attempts to 
penetrate secrets of causation, 91 : 
seeks only the phenomenal and rela- 
tive, ib.; its range and limits, 98; 
Co])emicu8 cited, ib.; three stages of 
positive knowledge in, 96 ; continnoos 
abandonment of unverified theories, 
98; Plato's idea of, 103 ; Experi- 
ence the trae guide in, 111; danger 
of the Platonic Method, ib.; impossi- 
bility of applying the tme Method in 
Aristotle's lime, 113; based on Indno- 
tive Syllogism, 115; fiiUacy of ancient 
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speculations, 115; Aristotle's scientific 
logic, 1 15, 1 1 6, 1 1 7 ; his foor scientific 
causes, 117,118; struggles against the 
popular horror of dissection, 160; con- 
formitj of ancient ideas with modem 
research, 185; curious illustration of 
ancient science, 300 ; summary of 
modem embryological science, 327 ; 
ancient and modem contrasted, 377 ; 
precision of modem, 378 ; personal 
equation, ib. 

Sea Anemones, their bisexual struc- 
ture, 209; Anstotle*8 classification of, 
318 

Secretion, moderation in, a cause of 
longevity, 267 

Segni, his Tuscan paraphrase of the De 
Anima, 221 

Sensation, Aristotle on, 235, 238, 239, 
252, 297; the judging faculty, 239; 
divided sensation, 252; the distinctions 
Qf, 297 

Senses, Touch and Taste the primary, 
243; other senses, 244, 246, 249, 251; 
Aristotle's treatise on, 246 ; A.'s 
analysis of Vision, ib.; of Taste and 
Smell, 249; of Hearing, 251 

Sensibility, Aristotle's views on, 235, 
236, 237 

Serres, on the kidneys, 165; on the 
means of discovering the missing links 
in the chain of creation, 188; his 
Pricis d*Anat. transcendante cited, 
189; on the embr}*o1ogy of male and 
female organisms, 208; on the duality 
of organs, 315. Cited, 374 

Severinus, cited, 176 

Sexes, Aristotle on the differences of, 
331; authorities cited on origin of, 
367; Aristotle's hypotheses on, 368, 
369, 370 

S'Gravesande, on the difierences * of 
things, 117 

Sharpey, cited, 216 

Siebold. See Von Siebold 

Skeleton, Aristotle's ideas of the homo- 
logies of, 157 

Skin, Aristotle on the formation of the, 
363 

Sleep, Aristotle's treatise on, 258; his 
survey of, 258, 259; he asserts it to 
be the most active time of nutrition, 
259 ; cause and natural aim of Sleep, 
260; A.'s physiological explanation 

' of, 260, 261, 262 ; compared to 
Epilepsy, 261; Kant on dreamier 
sleep, 265 

Socrates, Aristotle alleged to have been 
a disciple of his, 5; cause of his re- 
pugnance to physical inquiries, 43 

Solids, PUto's use of the five, 105 



Sommering, his defence of Aristotle 
respecting the seat of the Nerves, 168 

Sonncnburg, on Aristotle's assertion as 
to the emptiness of the back part of 
the skull, 167. ated, 219, 271 

Soul, Descartes on the seat of, 83; 
Plato compares Man's soul to that of 
the universe, 106; Aristotle places its 
seat in the Elcart, 120; first stage of 
its activity, 190; not equivalent to 
the ij/vxh of Aristotle, 222; sensation 
the charttcteristic of, 224; doctrines 
on, ib.; Claudian Mammertus on the 
immaterialism of, 225 ; A. on the 
divisibility of, ib.; on the study of, 
226, 227; 'Galen on the three kinds of, 
233, 234; Aristotle's views on the 
immortality of, 233,358; the *' place 
of forms," 240 

Space, useless discussions on the idea 
of, 131; Aristotle's profitless discus- 
sion on contraries in, 137, 138 

Spallanzani, cited, 353 

Species, Bonnet's and Robinet's schemes 
on the origin of, 187; Aristotle's 
views on, 293 

Spectrum analysis, discloses metals in 
Sun's atmosphere, 70 

Spencer, Herbert, his definition of Life, 
230. Cited, 231 

Sperm, whether derived from the whole 
body or only a part, 339, 340, 341; 
Aristotle's diagnosis of, 342, 343, 
344; its physical nature, 356 

Spermatozoon, description of, 352 ; 
figured by Andry and Gander, ib. ; 
lAllemand on its self-contained ele- 
ments of development, 371 

Sperm-cells, production of, 337 

Speusippus, Aristotle pays 700/. for the 
works of, 8 

Spinoza, on the hostility of theologians 
to physical science, 43. Cited, 79, 
294 

Spirit and Matter, Hegel's elucidation of, 
81 

Spix, cited, 167, 270; on Aristotle's 
standard of animal stracture, 281; on 
A.'s wealth of facts, 290 

Spleen, Aristotle's description of inaccu- 
rate, 165 

Sponges, pronounced by Aristotle to be 
animals, 184, 193; Imperato's descrip- 
tion of, 193; A.'s opinion adopted by 
the Modems, ib. 

Spontaneous Generation. See Genera- 
tion 

Spontaneous fission. See Monogenesis 

Sprengel, cited, 159, 168; suggests that 
Aristotle may have dissected the 
human body, 163 
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Stagin, the birthplaoe of Ariftotle, 6; 
its sitoation, t6. 

Stainrite. See Aristotle 

8taEl, on the fimctions of the Soul, 223; 
said to teach the same doctrine as 
Aristotle, t6.; on the Vital Principle, 
228 

Stahr, his article on Aristotle in the 
DictUmary of Greek and Roman 
PkUomtphf cited, 6 

Stan, Aristotle's theory of their sub- 
stance, 138, 139, 140 

Statics, founded by Archimedes, 147, 
379 

Stenon, cited, 332, 333, 353 

St Uiiaire, Barthelemy, his assertion of 
the accuracy of Aristotle's PAy<tc«, 
46 ; his Introduction cited, ib. ; on A/s 
theory of Motion, 126; his version of 
the PhyaicMf 128 ; his idolatry of A., 
130; his translation of Aristotle's 
Meteorology, 143; his version of the 
VeAnimcLy 221. ated, 112,145 

St Uiiaire, Geofiroy, cited, 183, 208, 
218, 280, 319, 374; pronounces the 
chain of creation a chuusera, 188; his 
doctrine of the "unity of composi- 
tion," t^.; on the development of the 
impregnated ovum, 215 

St Uila&e, Isidore, his eulogy on Aris- 
totle, 155; quotes Bufibn on the 
theory of gradation, 188; on herma- 
phroditism, 209; his wonderful goat, 
285. ated, 3, 23, 183, 190, 195, 207, 
208, 270, 295, 309, 374 

Stilling, cited, 113 

St Maur Benedictines, their Literary 
History of France cited, 32 ; their 
account of the auguries of the Druids, 
ib. ; on the essence of the Soul, 225 

Strack's translation of the Hiet, Animal^ 
269. Cited, 280 

Subjective Method of interpreting Na- 
ture, 26, 34, 35; its influence, 35; 
contrasted with the Objective Method, 
ib.'y arises from ignorance, 36, 63; 
relied on by the ancients, 49; its 
gradual relinquishment, 63; explana- 
tion of the preference for, ib. ; the meta- 
physical phase of, 65; account of the 
Subjective and Objective Methods, 
ib. ; error of Subjective Method tested, 
81; Plato's frank avowal of, 103; its 
inability to measure physical forces, 
300. See Objective Method, Ideal 
and Real Test 

Sundcrall, hisDie Thierarten desAris- 
totelea, cited, 279 

Sun's atmosphere, metals disclosed in, 
by spectrum analyses, 70 

Swainson, on Aristotle's greatness, 270 



SwammflKdamin, his patieiit obierTa- 
tioDs, 158 ; on tiie Heart as the great 
« cooking centre," 174; on the l^ihe- 
meron, 329. Cited, 220, 275, 359 

Syllogism^ IndnctlTey the basis of 
science, 115 

Sylvius (Leboe), dted, S28 

Syngenesis, andent theory oi^ 353. See 
Qeneration 

Syrian Mole. SeeMoh, 



Taste, Aristotle on tiie Bense ol, 179. 
See Senses 

Tanchnitz, edition of A.'8 woiks, 22 

Tanrellus, his attack on Cassalpmiu 
cited, 2, 168, 228, 305, 333, 347 

Telesius, cited, 2, 178; Ins De Nattri 
jReruMf 177 ; his misconoeptioQ of 
Aristotle's illustration of the Yitsl 
Principle,232; held li^t to be visible 
heat, 248 

Telescope, the, alleged to have been 
known to the ancients, 186 ; but 
theirs was a tube without a lens, ib. ; 
supposed discovery o^ by Boger 
Bacon, i6. 

Tension, identical with via viva, 123 

Terror, its effect on animals, 302; its 
cause, ib, 

Testacea, Aristotle on sight and heir- 
ing o^ 287 

Test (Ideal), placed above the Real by 
Aristotle, 68, 69; when subjectively 
true, {'6. ; must be supplemented by 
the Beal Test, 80. See Beal Test 

Testes. See Organism, GeneratioQ, 
Embryology 

Thales, cited by Whewell, 89 

Thiehnann, cited, 158 

Theologv : progress impeded by the theo- 
logical conception of Nature, 31 ; its 
hostility to physical science, 43; 
its gradual approximation to scieiioe, 
44 

Theo^ (or Idea), its implied antiUiesis 
to Fact, 71, 74, 75 ; the real distinc- 
tion, 75, 76, 77, 78; may be trans- 
ferred from Metaphysics to Sdence, 
84; or from Sdenoe to Metaphysics, 
84,85 

Thermotics, value of the science of, 301 

Thompson, Allen, cited, 351 

Tiedemann, cited, 323 

I^boschi, his History of Italian Lite- 
rature, cited, 2, US 

Titze, his ingenious sucgestion concern- 
ing the Hist. Animtu., 279 

Timaus, Plato's, cause of the scientifk: 
extravagances in, 103; idea of the 
genesis, 104. Cited, 334, 335 
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Torpedo: weight of its eggs and of the 
developed yoang, 216 

Torstrik, A., his recension of the De 
Anima, 221 ; on the Intellect, 240 

Touch, Aristotle on the sense of, 179. 
See Senses 

Trendelenberg, his edition of the De 
Animd cited, 118; on Aristotle's 
meaning of iropoi, 169. Cited, 240, 
252 

Trcviranns, makes a separate kingdom 
of the Cryptogamic plants and Zoo- 
phytes, 1 88 ; h^ definition of life, 221 . 
Cited, 231 

Tmth, Hegel on the meaning of, 80; 
Descartes* erroneous criterion of, 63 

Tyson, cited, 319 



UNiroRiaTY in Nature. See Nature. 

Universals, importance attached to by 
Aristotle, 116, 117 

Universe, Plato's idea of the creation 
of, 105, 106 

Uterus, Aristotle's description of, 164, 
165, 215, 334, 335, 336 ; error of 
the ancient anatomists respecting, 
332, 333; Plato's description of, 335 



Valenciennes, cited, 210 

Vallisneri, cited, 352, 353, 354 

Van Beneden, his Mimoire sur les Vera 
Intestinaux cited, 327 

Vandcr Hooven's Handbook on Zoology 
cited, 295 

Van Helmont, cited, 263; on the " poi- 
sonous quality of bull-beef," 303 

Vatican, the ancient anatomical figures 
in, 161 

Vegetal Soul, an existence aui generis, 
30; Schuyl on vegetal Life, 229 

Verany, cited, 197 

Verification, the guarantee of Science, 
33; the ruling principle of investiga- 
tion, 57, 58; its process slow and diffi- 
cult, 59 ; want of appreciation of 
amongst the Greeks, io.; instance of 
Eratosthenes, i6.; A. 's carelessness of 
verification, 59, 171, 172 ; Mailer's 
patient labours in, 60; instance of 
Milller, ib.; the criteria of verifica- 
tion, 68, 69 ; its immense applica- 
bility, 70; insolubility of all questions 
beyond it, ib. ; instance of metals in 
the sun's atmosphere, ib, ; future 
verification of propositions now in- 
soluble, ib. ; urgent demand for, 81 ; 
the principle of verification our best 
guide in Science, 96; the slow appre* 
ciationof, 377, 378 



Vertebras, varieties of in different ani- 
mals, 85 

Vertebral Theoiy, Aristotle's claim to, 
186, 187 

Vesalius, cited, 163, 167, 169, 332, 333; 
notices Aristotle's error in attributing 
eight ribs to Man, 165; first diticovers 
the nature of the bone of the heart, 
313 

Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation, views of Meckel adopted 
in, 188 

Vicq d'Azyr, on the objective interpre- 
tation 01 Nature, 31; on our natural 
horror at dissection, 162. Cited, 157, 
190, 191, 320 

Virboslai, Margaret, Countess, her ex- 
traordinary parturition, 374 

Virtual velocities, the principle of known 
to Aristotle, 148 

Viscera, Aristotle's diagnosis of, 310 ; 
the opinion of Democritus objected 
to bv A., ib.; remarks on the viscera 
of the Apoda, 317; of molluscs and 
insects, 318 

Vision, Aristotle on, 237, 246, 247 ; 
Newton on the sparks of the e^e, 247 

Vital Phenomena, Aristotle's idea of 
an ascending complexity in, 189. See 
Nature, Phenomena 

Vital Principle, impersonation of, 87 ; 
results of its increased activity, 193 ; 
of plants and animals, 194; the nearest 
translation of Aristotle's il^xn, 222 ; 
the nature of, 225, 226, 227, 228 ; 
" divided vitality," 228; Aristotle's 
conception of, 231, 232, 233; regarded 
by A. as a final cause, 234; the intel- 
lect of, 240 

Viviparity. See Incubation 

Vogt, cited, 197, 218 

Vogt and Pappenheim, cited, 332 

Von Baer, on the difference between the 
Vertebrate and Invertebrate types, 
189 ; completed the discovery of the 
Mammalian egg, 213. Cited, 216, 295, 
333, 353, 354, 357 

Von Siebold, on Aristotle's acquaint- 
ance with the Cephalopoda, 199; his 
researches on the parthenogenesis of 
bees, 205 

Vulpian and Philipeanx, on the import- 
ance of Verification, 60 



Warmth and Moisture, essential to 

growth and Life, 268 

Wcssling, his Syntagma cited, 169, 333 

WhewelT, Dr., cited, 49, 150; on the 

failure of Greek Philosophy, 52; his 

History of the Inductive Science* 



